


HERE'S YOUR CHANCE 

BUILD UP YOUR OWN BUSINESS! 

You can start with a-shaeatring. All you need is AMBITION and as little as 
$1.00 to start your own business. You will be surpQsed to find that in a short 
(hue you can be independent . . . free from job w^ies. Here's how : 

To start just select a few of the big wholesale 

values listed below. We protect you on the 

price of these items, because we are NEVER 
undersold It’s easy to sell stores by quoting 
our prices, first aiding for your profit. You 
can sell consumers, too, and DOUBLE your 
money. Send- in your trial order now and 
start making money immediately. 



SUMMER ITEMS 

SUN-GLASSES. Previous 2S-cent 
retailer. Has assorted colored 
frames and curved lenses. Big •oa 

guaranteed value. Dozen i/U 

SUN-GLASSES. With popular 
French Side Shields and im- 
proved glass lenses. We guar- .9 ^a 

antee value. Dozen X«/v 

WHITE SHOE POLISH. Will not aa 

rub off. 4-t>z. bottle. Dozen aJO 

WHITESHOEPOLISH.4-OZ. size. 

With pair of White Shoe Laces. 

Both articles cellophaned. Doz- a j 

en Sets "OA 

MOTH TABS with eyelet for 

hanging. Assorted colors. Cel- aa 

lophaned. Dozen. . eZO 

MOTH BLOCKS. Packed In per- 
forated box with eyelet for aa 

hanging. Dozen 

BOWL DEODORANT with wire 
support. Cellophane wrapped. aa 

Dozen evU 

SCIENTIFIC FLY SPRAY. High- 
ly effective ‘Kill’ strength in 
attractive 3-color can. 8-oz. aa 

size. Dozen ... aOU 

METAL FLY SPRAY GUN with aa 
glass jar attachment. Dozen. ai7U 
FLY SWATTERS— made of fine 

wire mesh, and long wire aa 

handle. Dozen a^U 

FLY RIBBON— U.S.A. guaran- aa 

teed fresh quality. Per 100 Tubes aOU 
DISINFECTANT— A perfect de- 
odorant for the household, 4- ja 

oz. bottle. Dozen a44; 

CLEANING FLUID. An efficient 

liquid spot remover. Dozen aa 

Cans aOO 

FURNITURE POLISH. Restores 
and preserves the lustre of 
furniture. Pint sized bottle. aa 

Dozen Ml A 

INSECT KILLER POWDER. 

Deadly to all Insects. In 4-oz. aa 
can. Dozen a/ 9 

GIFT ITEMS 

FLEETWOOD CANDID TYPE 
CAMERA. A remarkable cam- 
era that produces perfect pic- 
tures. Has new Hl-speed graf aa 

lens. Each a09 

GEVAERT G27 FILMS for above 

camera. 8 exposures. Produces q aa 

16 pictures. Dozen Rolls XiOU 

FALCON MINICAM JUNIOR 
CAMERA. Takes 16 views on 
an 8-exposure roll flim. Either 
Eastman 127; or Gevaert G27 
Film. Fixed focus. No guess- <m aa 

work. Each ladU 

IRWIN MOVING PICTURE- 
CAMERA— 16 MM. An amozing 
low-priced camera that has the 
performance of much higher 
priced cameras. Fully guaran- e -re 
teed. Each Oaf 9 


MIDGET RADIO— most beauti- 
ful, modernistic cabinet, with 
4 RCA Licensed Tubes, and 
self-contained aerial. AC or a 

DC. Size 7x7xSx4K. Each Ot 

ROLLER SKATES. Strongly 
welded 3-piece skate, with ball- 
bearing wheels. Fits all shoes 

up to 10. Per Pair 1 

TABLE TENNIS SET- has 4 
large cork covered paddies, 3 
balls, heavy 66' long net and 2 
nickeled adjustable posts. q 

Per Set Xi 

SCIENTIFIC FLOOR WAX. 
Dries to a long lasting lustre, q 

Pintsizecan. Dozen Xi 

ELECTRIC FANS— 8'. 115-volt. 

A.C. only. Each ■ 

ELECTRIC FANS with switch. 
AtreamllnAii 1ln-vnlt' A.C. ^ 
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FISHING TACKLE, REELS, RODS. 
LINE, BAITS, BASEBALL, GOLP 
and TENNIS GOODS, PHOTO- 
G-RAPHiC SUPPLIES, ALL THESE 
ARTICLES LISTED in our general 
catalog. Sent FREE with your 
order, VALUES UNBEATABLE. 


ARTICLES FOR MEN 

MILLS RAZOR-BLADES. Double ja 
edge. Guaranteed. 100 Blades. *49 
MILLS RAZOR-BLADES. Single- va 

edge. 100 Blades •/9 

RAZOR BLADES. Double-edge. aa 
G ood factory run. 100 Blades. . mAO 
DEAL — 10 blades, shaving soap 
and styptic .pencil. Complete aa 

Deal aUb 

SHAVING CREAM. Large size 

tube. Popular brands. Lather ja 

or brushless. Dozen >49 

WOODEN SHAVING BOWL. 

With fine grade of rich, lather- q ja 
ing soap. Lavender scent. Dozen Xi49 
MEN’S POCKET COMBS. Heavy 
grade, with pocket slide. aa 

Dozen mAA 

MEN’S HANDKERCHIEFS. Each aa 

in box. Dozen mAO 

MEN’S HOSE. Fancy. Sizes 10 to aa 
12. Dozen Pair Assorted abU 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


SHOE LACES— good quality. 
Black, brown or white. 27-In. 

length. Gross Laces 

STEEL SAFETY PI NS— 12 assort- 
ed sizes on card. Dozen cards . . . 
BOB HAIRPINS— U.S. A., Fine 
grade. 25 on card. Dozen Cards 


SEWING THREAD. Black or qA 

White. 100-yd. spools. Dozen. . aX^ 

COPPER SPONGE POT CLEAN- aa 

ER— Excellent value. Dozen... mAO 

TOOTHBRUSHES— U.S.A. Tuft- aa 

ed and oval shapes. Dozen a9o 

DENTAL CREAMS. Assorted 
brands in large size tubes. ja 

Dozen b49 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. All 

popular flavors. Packed in 8-oz. aa 

tall, panel bottle. Dozen bD9 

SOAP ASSORTMENT. Large 4- 
oz, cakes. Palm and Olive; Cold 
Cream: Baby Castile; Sham- aa 
poo Tar; your choice. Dozen. . adO 

DRUG SUNDRIES 

MERCUROCHROME, medium 
size. With glass applicator. aa 

Dozen b9v 

FI RST AID KIT — contains gauze, 
bandage, absorbent cotton, ad- 
hesive, mercurochrome. Dozen aa 

Kits ab9 

ADHESIVE PLASTER — X S 

yds. Also 1-ln. x 2H-yds. In ja 

slip containers. Dozen a4X 

ASPIRIN TABLETS -Packed 12 q J 

tablets to tin. Dozen Tins sX4 

ASPI RiN TABLETS- packed 100 aa 

in bottle. Dozen Bottles aOw 

ZINC OXIDE OINTMENT— in wa 

large 1-oz. tubes. Dozen a / U 

BORIC ACID OINTMENT— in ^a 

large 1-oz. tubes. Dozen . a / U 

CHOCOLATE LAXATIVES. 

Packed 8 tablets in silver-foil aa 

to a tin. Dozen Tins aX9 

GAUZE BANDAGE. 10-yds. to 

roll. Fine mesh. 1-in. width. aa 

Dozen mAO 

2-in. width, same as above. ja 

Dozen a49 

FIRST AID BANDAGE STRIPS. 

8 mercurochrome treated strips 
. to handy package. Dozen aa 

Packages mAA 

SANITARY NAPKINS. Fine tex- 
ture. Packed 12 to a box. Dozen q q a 

Boxes XiXU 

FACIAL TISSUES. Soft and ab- 
. sorbent quality. 200 to box. aa 

Dozen Boxes aOU 

PETROLEUM JELLY.'Whlte.l$i- A7 

oz. contents. Dozen Jars mAI 

RUBBING ALCOHOL — 70% 
strength. Pint size bottle, q aa 

Dozen XaUU 

COUGH SYRUP— White Pine 
and Tar. Also Flaxseed, Wild 
Cherry and Rock Candy. In q qA 

tail 3-oz. bottles. Dozen XaXv 

NOSE and THROAT DROPS. 

Highly effective. Packed In 
dropper-type bottles. Individ- q aa 

ually boxed. Dozen XaX9 

PEROXI DE— guaranteed full 

strength. In 4-oz. amber col- aa 
ored bottle. Dozen m<yo 
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BEAUTIFUL 
DESK o'S; n 20 


REMINGTON 


WITH ANY 

PORTABLE 


A beautiful desk in a neutral blue-green — trimmed in black 
and silver — made of sturdy fibre board— now available for 
only one dollar ($1.00) to purchasers of a Remington Deluxe 
Noiseless Portable Typewriter. The desk is so light that it 
can be moved anywhere without trouble. It will hold six hun- 
dred (600) pounds. This combination gives you a miniature 
office at home. Mail the coupon today. 

THESE EXTRAS FOR YOU 

LEARN TYPING FREE 

To ^Ip you even further, you get Tfree with this 
special offer a 24-page booklet, prepared by experts, 
to teach you quickly how to typewrite by the touch 
method. When you buy a Noiseless you get this free 
Remington Rand gift that increases the pleasure of 
using your Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable. 

Remember, the touch t3T)mg book is sent Free while 
this offer holds. 

SPECIAL CARRYING CASE 

The Remington Deluxe Noiseless Portable is light in 
weight, easUy carried about. With this offer Reming- 
ton supplies a beautiful carrying case sturdily built of 
3-pIy wood boimd with a special Dupont Fabric. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

AU- ESSENTIAL FEATURES of large standard 
o3ce machines appear in the Noiseless Deluxe Port- 
able— •standard 4-row keyboard: back spacer; margin 
stops and margin release; double shift key; two color 
ribbon and automatic reverse; variable line spacer; 
paper fing^; makes as many as seven carbons; takes 
paper 9.5'' wide; writes lines 8.2" wide, black key 
cards and white le tters , rubber cushioned feet. 


SEND COUPON 


Remington Rand Inc. Dept 267*5 , 

465 Washington SL, Buffmo, N. Y. 

Tell me, without obligation, how to get a Free Trial of a 
new Remington Noiseless Deluxe Portable, including 
Carrying Case and Free Typing Booklet, for as little as 
10c a day. Send Catalogue. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The RcTTiTTigtcn Noiseless Deluxe Portable Typewriter fs 
sold on a trial basis with a money -back ^arantee. If, after 
ten days trail, you are not entirely satisfied, we will t^e 
it back^^Nying bO shipping charges and refunding your 
good win deposit at once. You no risk. 


I Name.... 
I Address . . 

I aty..... 
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Dark Invasion by Frederic Arnold Kummer, Jr. 6 

No, this was not just an improved razor-blade disintegrator, this was no mere gadget 
that John Harker had invented. Though only an ordinary run-of-the-mine engineer, John 
Harker had overnight given the world a new era, had advanced the world's progress ten 
thousand years— and doomed his own lovely Marcia to the death-spawning ray-sun of 
far Mercury! 
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In bringing to Earth this vast store of radium, with its infinite power for good and evil, 
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Extension 

University 

A CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTION 
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Read these 8 letters! 


Two Promotions in First Year 

At the time of my enrollment about a year ago, I 
was in our Yakima office in charge of collections. 
3 months from that time I was moved to a district 
office as office manager. 6 months later came my 
transfer to Lewiston as district manager. My LaSalle 
training has certainly paid big dividends. And I 
haven’t even completed it yet! _ 

— j D.E.W.. I daho 

’ i^S^e • 

^ ® clerk 

Univetsify Executive Finds Training 
Comprehensive and Well-Presented 

My work is that of cashier and manager of — 

University’s Accounting Department. I am in direct 
connection with education and, with my background, 
ferf able to judge accurately the worth of any exten- 
sion course. I have not yet found another as compre- 
hensive and well-presented as that offered by LaSalle, 
and believe anyone who will put the effort into it is 
bound to succeed. R. M. B.,S. D. 
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They are evidence that success and 
promotion come fast to trained m.en! 


Stop hoping for that raise or promotion! Begin 
earning it— in the way that cannot be overlooked 
by your employers! 

Isn’t it pretty obvious that maybe so far you 
aren’t going about things in the right way? And 
isn’t it equally obvious that the men of those 
letters quoted above found a more effective way 
—through LaSalle acoDuntancy training? 

Take a tip from these experienced men. Reason 
it ©ut for yourself! What has worked out so well 


for those men— and for thousands and thousands 
like them— /S ALSO PRETTY APT TO WORK 
FOR YOU! That’s just common sense. 

Like them, why not investigate? Send the 
coupon— that’s the first move. 

Next we will gladly lay before you all the de- 
tails of this proved success-building program— 
without obligation. Then make your own de- 
cision in the light of all the fects. The coupon 
will bring you full information in this fascinating 
FREE book of 48 pages. Send for it— NOW! 


13®pt. 592-HR " Chicago 

rd to have your free booklet, “Accountancy,’ the Prof^rion 
That Pays,” about the training that these 8 men liked so well. 
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How could John Marker, a run-of-the-mine engineer, work out theories that would stump 
the world^s greatest scientists? And how could he know that in giving the world a new 
era, in advancing our progress ten thousand years overnight, he was dooming his own 
lovely Marcia to the death-spewing ray-sun of far Mercury! 



Huno, followed by his warriors, took in the 
scene at a glance 

N ew YORK was a dream city 
that spring morning. Golden 
shafts of sunlight thrust in long 
lances through the rows of buildings, 
glinted upon the glass streets of the 
upper levels. Autogyros, flitting from 
tower to tower above the great metrop- 
olis, seemed bright butterflies in a 
garden of stone and steel. 

To Garth Arlan, standing, by the, win- 
dow of his apartment a hundred stories 
from the ground, this was an everyday 
scene. Preoccupied, he stared unsee- 
ingly down at the sweeping circular 
ramps, the tiers of crowded streets, the 



GREAT BOOK-LENGTH SUPER-SCIENCE NOVEL OF AN ORDINARY 
LAYMAN WHO OVERNIGHT ADVANCED THE WORLD’S PROGRESS 

10,000 YEARS! 



Speechless with terror, Marcia sagged against 
the wall 

unending lanes of traffic far below. 

Suddenly Garth drew a crumpled bit 
of paper from his pocket, smoothed it 
out upon the window-sill. The already 
familiar words of the radiogram burned 
themselves upon his brain. 

“Dear Garth. I need help . . . need 
it in the worst sort of way. IVe run 
across something big. Too big for one 
man to handle. I have gone as far as 
I am able, and want somebody with a 
knowledge »f physics and chemistry to 
convince me that I’m not insane. I 
can’t explain more now . . . it’s so ut- 
terly fantastic that explanations are 
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useless. Please, for oW times sake, 
come at once. I promise you won’t re- 
gret it. John Barker. San Carlo, 
California.” 

Garth’s lean, sun-browned face was 
puzzled as he studied the message. Five 
years since he had seen John Barker. 
They’d worked together, perfected the 
Atlas carbon motor. And Barker, on 
his share of the proceeds, had retired to 
his mountain home to take life easy, to 
tinker with his beloved mechanical con- 
trivances, his labor-saving devices. Be, 
Garth, being younger, had taken the 
opposite course, had come to New York 
to found the commercial research la- 
boratory which bore his name. And 
now, after five years, this message. 

Garth shook a doubtful head. Barker 
had been an excellent mechanic, a good, 
dependable engineer. Gadgets, little 
time-savers, were in his line. But with- 
out training as a physicist, a chemist, 
it seemed unlikely that he had discov- 
ered anything so revolutionary as the 
mysterious 'radiogram claimed. And 
coming at a time when the Arlan labo- 
ratories were so busy. . . . 

A GAIN Garth crumpled the message, 
turned to the waste-basket. And 
again something stopped him. What if 
the plodding, easy-going Barker had 
stumbled upon something beyond his 
comprdiension? Might not he. Garth, 
forever blame himself for not heeding 
his old friend’s message? It was a 
chance ... a long chance, but . . . 

Suddenly Garth straightened up, 
snapped a switch on his desk. A girl’s 
bored face appeared on the vivavox 
screen. 

“Yes, Mr. Arlan?” she murmmred 
mechanically. 

“Call the hangar and tell them to fuel 
my plane. At oncel ” he snapped. “And 
phone the lab, say I’m called out of 
town for a few days. That’s all!” 

A half-hour later Garth stood on the 
roof-top, watching the attendant check 


the motor of his trim little gyro. 

“All set, Joe?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” The mechanic nodded. 
“Sweet as syrup, she runs!” 

“Right!” Garth stowed his valise in- 
to the luggage compartment, entered 
the cabin. The motor roared, helio- 
copter vanes beat the air, and the ship 
shot upward. 

One last glance Garth took at the 
great gleaming city below, then, settling 
back in his seat, headed west. 

The trip to the coast was monoton- 
ous. Bigh in the stratosphere, only 
fleecy banks of clouds were visible be- 
low. The controls fixed on robot pilot. 
Garth lit a cigarette and relaxed, his 
mind turning once more to the message 
from John Barker. 

Late afternoon was casting its long 
black shadows when he at last skimmed 
down through the opaque clouds. Like 
the hackles of some giant lizard the 
Sierra Nevadas swept north and south 
along the coastal plain. 

Garth nosed the little ship lower, 
swung to the left. Barker’s place, a 
time-worn Spanish mission, perched 
upon the edge of a plateau, was easily 
visible from the air. Very gently Garth 
circled downward, settled the gyro a 
short distance from the house. 

The old mission was grey, desolate, 
just as Garth remembered it from his 
visits of five years before. Queer, he 
reflected, that so jocund a man as 
Barker should make his home in this 
gloomy, crumbling bat-infested place. 
Smiling, Garth tugged at the ancient 
bell-rope. 

A girl opened the massive, nail-stud- 
ded door. Slender, dark-haired, her 
sheer cellpsilk dress clung to the soft 
curves of her body. Ber eyes. Garth 
noticed, were the color of distant moun- 
tains, a misty blue. 

“Yes?” she asked. “What is it?” 

“I want to see Mr. Barker. Be’s 
expecting me.” 

“Then you’re Garth Arlan!” The 


DARK INVASION 
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girl’s manner became more cordial. 
“Come in!” 

Garth followed her across the pan- 
elled hallway into the big, book-lined 
library. The place had not changed 
since the days when he and Harker had 
completed the sale of the Atlas motor 
patents. Garth stretched his hands to 
the roaring fire on the hearth; it was 
chilly in the mountains, after sun-down. 

“You’re the only thing that’s new 
around here.” He smiled at the girl. 
“Might I ask . . . ?” 

“Tm Marcia Harker. Mr. Harker’s 
daughter.” 

“Daughter?” Garth mused. “I re- 
member his mentioning you. Somehow > 
Td thought of a little girl in hair-rib- 
bons.” 

“I was away at school when you were 
last here.” She laughed, lightly. “And 
I’d always thought of you as a white- 
bearded old scientist! That makes us 
even, doesn’t it?” Marcia turned toward 
the door. “Dad’s in his work-shop, 
downstairs. Just make yourself at 
home, and I’ll tell him you’re here.” 

“Right.” Garth turned once more 
to the fire. 

A FEW moments later footsteps 
sounded in the hallway and John 
Harker, followed by Marcia, entered 
the room. A stocky man, Harker, broad 
shouldered, somewhat paunchy. His 
nose was red and a fringe of carroty 
hair encircled his bald head. He looked, 
somehow, like a shorn Santa Claus. 

“Garth!” he exclaimed. “Shucks, 
boy, it’s good to see you!” 

“And you!” Garth echoed. “You 
haven’t changed a particle! How does 
the life of a lazy hill-biUy suit you?” 

“Fine.” Harker bobbed his pudgy 
head. “Or rather it did until . . . un- 
til .. . ” He paused, groping for words. 

“Until the earth-shaking discovery, 
eh?” Garth laughed. “What is it, John? 
A new t5fpe bottle-cap, or a used razor- 
blade disintegrator?” 


“It’s no joke.” Harker’s rubicund 
face became suddenly serious. “It’s 
big . . . tremendous. . . . Those tab- 
lets ...” 

“Tablets?” Garth said. “I don’t fol- 
low you.” 

“You’ll see . . . you’ll see!” Harker 
rubbed his hands nervously. “I tried 
to work it out by myself, lad, but ... 
well, maybe I lost my nerve. Anyhow, 
I’m not a physicist. How could I, a 
run-of-the-mine engineer, work out the- 
ories that’d stump our greatest scien- 
tists?” 

Garth’s gaze shifted from Harker to 
the girl. Both seemed intent, bursting 
with suppressed excitement. 

“You’re talking in riddles,” he said 
at length. “Suppose you start at the 
beginning ...” 

“Of course!” Harker turned to his 
daughter. “Get the tablets, Marcia! 
They’re on the bench in my laboratory. 
Bring them here!” 

She nodded, left the room. 

“So” . . . John Harker stuffed to- 
bacco into a blackened briar . . . “what 
would you say, lad, if I told you I was 
about to give the world a new era? To 
bring it the scientific marvels of a 
mighty civilization, to advance eur 
progress a thousand, ten thousand 
years, overnight?” 

“I’d say you’d been drinking,” Garth 
grinned. “And damn bad liquor at 
that!” 

Harker said nothing, preferring to 
suck at his pipe with the complacent 
air of a man about to crush all criti- 
cism. The tap of Marcia’s heels upon 
the floor of the hall, however, brought 
him swiftly erect, his eyes glowing. 

“Ah, so,” he murmured. “Now you’ll 
see! A gift for the world that will never 
be equalled!” 

Marcia carried under her arm four 
greenish (dates, perhaps a foot on each 
side, an inch thick. As she Imd them 
upon the table, Garth noticed that they 
were covered with strange rnarkings, 
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“Look at these tablets!” Harker in- 
dicated the green squares. “Tell me 
what you make of them! ” 

^ARTH picked up the first of the 
plates, examined it closely. It 
was, he perceived, of metal . . . but 
such a metal as he had never before 
dreamed of. The square was glowing, 
fluorescent, giving off a dim greenish 
radiance! 

“Odd,” he said. “First luminous 
metal I’ve ever seen. Very light, too. 
Weighs less than aluminum, I’d say.” 

“That’s not all!” Harker grunted. 
“See that nick on the edge?” 

Garth found it, a barely perceptible 
groove on the plate’s side. 

“That’s the best a diamond drill could 
do before it wore away,” John Harker 
observed. “No tougher metal was ever 
forged! Now tell me what the mark- 
ings mean to you.” 

Garth studied the strange tablet. En- 
graved upon it were a series of queer, 
though beautifully executed, line draw- 
ings. The first drawing showed four 
squares lying beside a perfectly angled 
triangle. In the next, they were with- 
in the triangle. The third showed the 
triangle, stiU containing the squares, 
suspended above a cylinder. Below 
these three ideograms was a much 
larger one, comprising eleven circles of 
varying sizes. The first of the circles 
was vastly larger than all the others 
combined. From the smallest circle, 
the closest to the large one, a dotted 
line ran, connecting it to the fourth in 
the line. Midway along this dotted line 
was the triangle, still enclosing the 
squares. Then a picture of the four 
squares lying beside the triangle. Next 
there was one square, enclosing a curi- 
ous tangle of lines and helixes, while be- 
side it stood an identical pattern but 
larger and not surrounded by a square. 
The last picture was another represen- 
tation of the eleven circles, but on both 
the second, and fourth circles was one of 


these jumbles of lines and helixes, while 
the dotted line connecting the circles 
was now double. 

“Well?” John Harker’s voice was 
eager. “You understand?” 

Garth shook his head, glanced at the 
other tablets. They were covered with 
the most confusing diagrams and out- 
lines. One of them held a drawing of a 
jumble of lines and helixes similar to 
the drawing on the first tablet. All at 
once realization swqtt over Garth. 

“Good God!” he said breathlessly. 
“The four squares must represent the 
tablets ! And the eleven circles, the sun 
and the ten planets! These tablets come 
from the second circle, if the dotted 
lines are supposed to indicate their 
route. The second circle, the one next 
to the sun . . . that’d be Mercury! And 
the triangular thing in which they were 
enclosed must mean a space-ship of 
some sort . . .” 

“Not a space-ship,” Harker said 
softly. “A projectile. Fired from a can- 
non of some kind ... the cylinder of 
the third ideogram. Thus the person 
who made the tablets shows us how 
they reached earth. But the rest of the 
message is more difficult to decipher.” 

“But . . . but . . .!” Garth gasped. 
“It’s impossible! Such things don’t 
happen! A fake, perhaps, made by 
some practical joker.” 

“Even a practical joker would have 
difficulty in making an unknown, lu- 
minous metal.” Harker touched the 
shimmering green tablets. “Listen care- 
fully, Garth!” He sucked placidly at 
his pipe a moment, resumed speaking. 
“Often in the last few years Marcia and 
I have eaten our supper outside, on the 
terrace. Very pleasant on hot nights. 
One evening last summer I was sitting 
there finishing my coffee and talking 
about nothing in particular, when I saw 
a flash of light streak by. Brilliant, daz- 
zling, illuminating the entire sky, roar- 
ing as it split the air! An instant later 
there was a tremendous crash and a 
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quick shock almost jarred me from my 
chair. Then, in the dim light, we could 
see clouds of steam, white against the 
pines, rising from a little pond . . . 
scarcely more than a pool . . . about 
half a mile fjelow. Something, hurtling 
from outer space, had landed within 
half a mile of this house!” 

TJARKER knocked the dottle from 

* his pipe. “Well, we figured it was 
a meteor and decided to haye a look 
at it. Got out a couple of shovels, boots, 
flashlights, and headed for the lake. Ex- 
cited? Just ask Marcia!” 

The girl laughed. “We couldn’t have 
been more excited if we’d known what 
it really was,” she said. “A meteor with 
diamonds or rubies, maybe, in it. Why 
we’d figured ourselves millionaires by 
the time we reached the pond! But we 
didn’t dream ...” 

“I’ll say we didn’t! ” Barker wheezed. 
“All the jewels in the world aren’t 
worth an ounce of this green metal. 
Well, the lake had shrunk considerably. 
Garth, by the time we reached it. The 
shock had smashed a little beaver dam 
that held back the water and the pond 
was now rapidly draining. Clouds of 
steam hung in the air like a fog, vapor- 
ized by the beat of the falling object. 
As the pond emptied, we could see a 
hole in the muddy bottom. It was about 
two feet wide and, as we soon found out, 
plenty deep. We dug most of the night 
before we uncovered the object at the 
bottom of the hole. Luckily the water 
had broken the force of the fall, pre- 
vented it from going deeper. A tough 
job, though, in spite of that, but curi- 
osity kept us going. Meteors don’t fall 
in one’s backyard every day. 

“The minute we saw what lay in the 
bottom of the hole, we knew it wasn’t 
a meteor. The thing was shaped like a 
miniature pyramid. It looked heavy, 
but wasn’t. We carried it up here, to 
the house, cleaned it off. We were 
afraid, at first, that it might be some 


new kind of aerial bomb being tested 
by the army air force. But when I saw 
the green luminous metal the projectile 
was covered with, I knew it hadn’t been 
made on earth!” 

“But how did you get it open?” Garth 
Arlan demanded. “If the stuff’s so 
tough . . .” 

“I’m coming to that,” Barker said. 
“I was convinced that the projectile 
held a message of some sort. But every- 
thing I used, every method I tried, 
failed to open it. The metal covering 
seemed impervious. I worked for weeks, 
nearly went crazy. I began to regret its 
landing in the pond, now. No doubt it 
had been made to break open on crash- 
ing into a rock, or even earth. But 
water . . .! Desperate, I began to try 
dynamite. First a half a stick, a whole 
one, two. At last, using six sticks, I 
managed to crack the projectile. Pried 
it open and found these tablets!” 

“Amazing!” Garth stared at the 
green plates. “Life on Mercury! Bave 
you deciphered them completely?” 

Barker nodded, picked up the first 
plate. 

“The symbols you didn’t under- 
stand,” he murmured, “aren’t so hard 
after a little study. The picture of the 
squares beside the triangle represents 
taking them out of the container, of 
course. The picture of the square cov- 
ered with lines and helixes is a drawing 
of this plate!” Be touched one of the 
tablets covered with diagrams. 

“But in the same ideograph there’s 
a duplicate diagram beside the plate. 
Larger and not surrounded by a square. 
I can’t understand that.” 

“Can’t understand !” Barker 
snapped. “Why, it’s clear! This pat- 
tern on the third tablet is the plan of a 
machine! And the ideogram showing 
tablet three beside a bigger pattern of 
lines and helixes not surrounded by a 
square means that we are to use tablet 
three as a blue-print and build such a 
machine!” 
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ARTH shook his head, dazed. In- 
telligent life on rocky, sunburnt 
Mercury! Furnishing them with plans 
for a machine! But what sort of a ma- 
chine? What would it accomplish? 

“Incredible, isn’t it?” Marcia came 
forward, smiling. “You see, the last 
picture shows such a machine on both 
earth and Mercury. And the double 
dotted lines mean . . 

“Two way communication!” John 
Barker exclaimed, stabbing with a 
pudgy finger at the drawing. “You un- 
derstand, Garth? A means of commu- 
nication between the two planets, a 
form of radio rather than clumsy pro- 
jectiles! Think of it, boy! The se- 
crets, the achievements of an advanced 
race brought to us across space! Tele- 
vision, perhaps, so that by ideographs 
we can learn their language! In one 
step we’ll advance a thousand, ten thou- 
sand years, perhaps. With Mercury to 
teach us, the earth can be made a para- 
dise, a marvel of scientific progress! 
What a gift for the world! Communi- 
cation with another race!” The older 
man’s eyes were brilliant; his voice 
shook excitedly. “As soon as the ma- 
chine is finished ...” 

“Then you’ve started work on it?” 
Garth exdaimed. “You’ve figured out 
these strange plans, diagrams? But 
how did you know what metals to use, 
what methods . . .” 

“All here!” Barker pointed to the 
tablets. “Symbols, pictures. ... Took 
me months of work to decipher them. 
Studied the tablets night and day. At 
last it was all clear I still don’t know 
the theory of the thing, but I can make 
it as They want it made! I’m a pretty 
good mechanic you know, but no phys- 
icist. That’s why I sent for you. Garth. 
If I can learn the theory before I try 
the machine, I’d feel a lot happier. 
This business of working blindly from 
a diagram is sketchy at best. One lit- 
tle slip and it may fail. You’ll help 
me, lad?” 


For a long moment Garth stared at 
the four green tablets, bewildered. 
Suddenly, very solemnly, he stepped 
forward, extended his hand. 

“My apologies, John,” he said, “for 
those cracks about bottlecaps and 
razor-blade disintegrators. But ... I 
didn’t dream. . . .” 

“Then you’ll help?” Barker said 
eagerly. 

“If I can. Let’s have a lOok at the 
machine.” 


CBAPTER II 


H ARKER’S laboratory was a 
large stone-flagged room in the 
gloomy sub-cellars of the old 
mission. Large astralux lamps sus- 
pended from the ceiling flooded it with 
brilliant, blue-white light, dispelled the 
creeping shadows of the subterranean 
vault. 

Garth, following Marcia and her 
father into the room, gasped at sight of 
the great machine looming across one 
entire wall. Seldom, he felt, had he be- 
held so bewildering an array of tubes, 
of wires, of complicated apparatus. 
That the communications set was elec- 
trical seemed evident . . . but a sci- 
ence far superior to that of earth had 
conceived the elaborate mechanism, the 
strange loops and discs of gleaming 
metal. Like an intricate piece of clock- 
work, it seemed, centered about a bur- 
nished copper helix so fragile, so com- 
plex, as to be a veritable cobweb of 
wire. 

“That’s it?” he muttered. “But it’s 
impossible, fantastic! A madman’s 
dream! Think, John, why should so 
advanced a civilization use such a com- 
plicated apparatus? Simplicity’s the 
mark of a great work.” 

“That’s what I thought, too,” Marcia 
smiled. “But Dad explained it to me. 
You see, their own sets are probably re- 
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fined, compact, embodying many prin- 
ciples of construction far beyond us. 
Just like . . . well, for instance we 
know that four times four is sixteen. 
But if we tried to explain it to a child, 
we’d have to draw four apples four 
times. Each step in detail. You see?” 

“So this is a simplified set, eh?” 
Garth chuckled, took off his coat. 
“Well, I’d hate to try and work out an 
advanced one! Looks like we’ve got 
a job ahead!” 

In the days of toil that followed, his 
prediction was realized. Blindly, with 
no conception of the abstruse principles 
involved, Harker had continued his 
work, guided only by the diagrams on 
the green Mercurian tablets. Hour 
after hour, patiently fashioning curious 
bits of mechanism, fitting them with 
skillful fingers into position. 

Now, while Harker labored. Garth 
studied the diagrams, the ideographs, 
seeking the theory behind them. And 
always the explanation eluded him. 
The pyramidal projectile lay in the 
laboratory, but his attempts to analyze 
the greenish metal were futile. 

Utterly absorbed in his work, time 
soon lost its meaning to Garth. There 
were meals, he remembered, periods of 
sleep between the long hours in the lab- 
oratory. Yet even through the fasci- 
nating problem of the communications 
set. Garth was conscious of Marcia 
Barker’s vivacious charm, her slim 
dark beauty. 

As bit by bit the weird mechanism 
grew, their thoughts turned more and 
more toward the tiny dark planet so 
near the sun. That Mercury, an arid 
bit of rock less than three thousand 
miles in diameter, should be able to 
support life, bewildered them. And 
what form of life could possibly exist 
on a planet that had no atmosphere to 
shut ofi the sun’s cruel rays, that had a 
temperature estimated at 19S degrees 
Centigrade? How could there be life 
on such a world? 


Sometimes Garth believed it all to 
be a cruel joke, but always sight of the 
unknown luminous metal reassured 
him. Completely baffled in his attempts 
to solve the secret of the machine, he 
now joined Harker in blindly following 
the diagram on the tablets, hoping that 
communication with the first planet 
would enable them to learn the set’s 
principle. 

Occasionally, as he and Harker ham- 
mered into shape some stubborn bit of 
metal, they would discuss the probable 
means of communication. So far they 
had built nothing resembling television 
screens or radio speakers. Nor did the 
two. dotted lines of the tablet, linking 
Mercury and Earth, offer any further 
explanation as to how the apparatus 
worked. It might, Harker declared, 
even be thought waves projected in 
some strange manner across the void. 
Never dreaming of the terrible truth 
they drove themselves mercilessly to 
complete the Mercurian machine. 

IT was a full month before the great 
* receiving set was finished. Marcia 
and Garth were standing by the door, 
watching, as Bfaiter fitted the last piece 
into place, 

“Done!’’ He stepped back, wiped 
sweat from his ruddy forehead. 
“Whether the work of a superior intel- 
ligence or of a madman, it’s finished!” 

Marcia’s voice, when she spoke, was 
hushed. 

“Millions of miles of space,” she 
whispered. “Dark limitless voids of 
the cosmos . . . and we may bridge 
them. Thought, messages, from an- 
other world. . . .” 

For a moment the girl stood silent, 
gazing at the strange machine. The 
old mission was tomb-like, except for 
the sighing of the wind, the faint rustle 
of the pines outside. 

“I . . . I’m almost afraid,” Marcia 
murmured. “We know so Iktle about 
it all!” 
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“Probably won’t work,” Garth 
laughed reassuringly. “Things never do 
the first time. And it may still be a 
joke of some sort. Shall we try it, 
John?” 

Barker squared his shoulders. 

“Ready?” he asked softly. 

“Ready ... for anything,” Garth re- 
plied. 

“Here goes, then.” Very deliberately 
Barker drew back a switch. 

As the switch clicked shut, spinning, 
humming life animated the mass of 
metal. Lambent blueish light flickered 
through tubes, snapped across spark- 
gaps. Moving parts began to vibrate 
until they seemed only dim blurs, and 
a smell of ozone filled the laboratory. 
Power . . . power from across the cos- 
mos emanated like a tangible thing from 
the machine. Strange supernal forces 
screamed like tortured souls, filling the 
house until it seemed to shudder. 
Energy, raw, stark, terrible, surged 
through the dank subterranean cr5^t. 

Then all at once a change took place. 
Garth could feel, somehow, another 
presence in the laboratory, an alien 
entity, from the dim reaches of time 
and space. Barker’s breathing was la- 
bored, his eyes very bright. Marcia 
was like a wax figure. 

Suddenly Garth felt the girl’s fingers 
dig into his arm. 

“Look! ” she whispered. “Look! ” 

Garth stared, incredulous. Before 
the great copper helix something was 
taking shape . . . something miasmic, 
spectral, like a tenuous column of mist. 
With each instant it grew, solidified, 
assumed definite form. Marcia gasped, 
swayed slightly. The shape was be- 
coming vaguely human! 

Dense, now, the figure, less opaque 
with each moment. Sight of it stag- 
gered Garth’s senses. Of less than hu- 
man size, it was perhaps five feet tall, 
yet btiilt along terrestrial lines. Large, 
bulging, the man’s head, and his eyes 
were many-facetted like those of an in- 


sect. Hard glistening scales took the 
place of skin and a metallic tunic fitted 
loosely over a wiry, muscular body. A 
purple cape, emblazoned with a curious 
triangular device, hung from his shoul- 
der. Completely solid now, the small 
figure took a step forward. 

John Barker swallowed hard; his 
spattilate fingers shook. 

“I ... it . . .” he could find no 
words. 

“You are surprised?” The dark ap- 
parition’s voice was toneless, utterly 
mechanical. “Not such intelligent be- 
ings, apparently, as we had suspected.” 
The glittering eyes swept the labora- 
tory, noting the equipment, the appa- 
ratus. “Rudimentary science. Well, 
so much the better.” 

“Who — who are you?” Garth could 
scarcely recognize his own voice. 

“I AM Huno, a member of the Than- 

tors . . . nobles, I believe you call 
them ... of Mercury,” the bizarre 
little man replied evenly. “Gods be 
praised, one of our projectiles reached 
here at last. A few hundred mere years 
and our planet might have been 
doomed.” 

“Mercury!” Marcia shook her head. 
“But you speak English!” 

“And why liot? For years our sen- 
sitive radio equipment has brought us 
your speech. From your radio broad- 
casts we learned of the planet earth, 
tried to communicate with it. But your 
crude receivers could not pick up our 
messages, so we were forced to try pro- 
jectiles.” 

“But . . . but . . .” Barker gasped. 
“How were you able to cross space, 
reach earth?” 

“You do not understand the machine 
which you built, operated to bring me 
here?” Huno smiled, his dark face con- 
temptuous. “But surely you realize 
that all matter is basically energy. Even 
your civilization has discovered that 
. . . has learned to transmit images, 
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sound. For centuries we of Mercury 
have known the sfcret of transforming 
matter into energy . . . electro-mag- 
netic vibrations . . . reassembling it 
in the form of matter once more, at the 
desired point. Yet to leave our planet, 
reach Earth, it was necessary to have a 
receiving station such as this at our 
destination. Since it became apparent 
that we were faced with extinction, we 
have worked to perfect projectiles 
which could withstand a trip through 
space, convey plans for a receiver to an- 
other planet. Tablets with simple ideo- 
grams were made, for though we had 
learned to speak your language via 
radio, the extremely short range of your 
television broadcasts prevented us from 
learning your written symbols. The 
initial velocity would have killed us, 
had we attempted to cross bodily in a 
projectile, would have smashed an 
energy-receiving machine; yet we be- 
lieved that if a race of sidficient intel- 
ligence were to find our instructions, 
fellow them to make a receiving set, we 
woifld be able, in the form of pure 
energy to cross sp^ce, just as the sun’s 
energy, the cosmk rays, reach your 
earth.” Huno paused, toying with the 
disc that hung about his neck. “For 
many years we tried to send our pro- 
jectiles to Venus, but life there, if it 
exists, is too backward to duplicate our 
machines. And Mars had little water 

“Water?” Garth repeated. “But... 
you mean ... I don’t understand . . .” 

“Naturally. But you will, shortly.” 
Huno turned to the receiver, his horny 
fingers making delicate adjustments of 
the complex mechanism. 

Garth watched him, still dazed by it 
all. The tablets, Marker’s story, these 
had seemed plausible. The thought of 
communication, voices leaping the void 
to link two planets, had been within the 
realms of credibility. But this. . . 1 
A man from Mercury, materialising out 
of thin air! The magnitude of it 


stunned him. 

“John!” he cried, “This is bigger 
than anything we’d dreamed of! When 
we tell the world what we’ve accom- 
plished. . . ! Run upstairs, Marcia, 
call the newscasting stations! Scien- 
tists will want to . . .” 

Huno the Mercurian spun about, his 
eyes like polished anthracite. 

“You will make no mention of this, 
yet,” he said coldly. “We are not 
ready for earthmen to learn of our pres- 
ence. They will know soon enough.” 

A STRANGE note of menace in the 
mechanical voice brought a frown 
to Garth’s face. What did the Mer- 
curian mean? And why, instead of re- 
joicing that the gap between the two 
worlds had been closed, did he seem 
determined to keep it a secret. Garth 
glanced at his companions. Marker 
stood rigid, like a man in a trance, his 
plump face drawn in bewildered lines, 
his lips sagging. Marcia stood with her 
back to the wall, arms outflung; there 
was mute terror in the depths of her 
blue eyes. 

Garth set his jaw firmly, turned to 
the small dark figure before the ma- 
chine. 

“Look here! ” he said sharply. “Let’s 
get this straight! You send a projec- 
tile, with instructions as to how to build 
this receiving set. And now you’re 
here, you act as though this were all 
part of a plot against us! Against 
Earth! I’d like some explanation as to 
why you don’t want the rest of our peo- 
ple to know of your appearance! ” 

The dark Mercurian turned from the 
machine, an expression of annoyance on 
his saturnine face. 

“You,” he said softly, “are a fool! I 
have no time to waste explaining our 
plans to a lower form of life! Already 
our armies are waiting!” 

“Annies!” Marker burst out. “Good 
God! You mean . . .” 

“I mean that I am the first of many.” 
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Huno said impatiently. “Why do you 
suppose we went to the trouble of en- 
tering into communication with barba- 
rians like you? For idle curiosity? 
Within a few moments the vanguard of 
our armies will be here, to commence 
the work of subjugation . . 

“No! ” Garth cried. “You . . . you 
can’t! We . . .” 

“Your emotions are stupid,” Huno 
observed. “Scientific efficiency . . .” 
He broke off, leaped to one side as 
Garth sprang furiously toward him. 

Fists knotted, seized by a sudden 
berserk rage, the earthman hurtled for- 
ward. With amazing swiftness Huno 
avoided the flailing blows, drew a cu- 
riously-shaped tube from his pocket, 
levelled it at his opponent. 

“Garth!” Marcia screamed. “Look 
out!” 

Instinctively Garth jumped aside, 
nor was he a moment too soon. A pale 
violet beam shot from the tube, leaped 
across the room. A blinding flash of 
light, an acrid smell of ozone, filled the 
laboratory. A section of the wall the 
size of dinner-plate crumbled into dust 
under the blasting force of raw, un- 
leashed energy! 

“Good God!” Harker slumped 
against the workbench. His voice was 
dull with horror. “And I — I have 
loosed this upon the world!” 

Huno, apparently satisfied with his 
demonstration, once more thrust the 
little gun into his belt. 

“You realize, I trust” ... his m^y- 
facetted eyes flicked toward Garth . . . 
“the futility of such primitive assaults. 
Any further attempts will render it 
necessary for me to destroy you!” 

An insistent humming from the big 
receiving set drew his attention. Garth 
Arlan, his rage suddenly giving way to 
hopelessness, stood rooted to the spot, 
staring at their strange visitor. Behind 
him he could hear Marcia’s spasmodic 
sobbing, John Harker’s labored breath- 
ing. 


A LL at once the Mercurian straight- 
ened up, tugged at a switch. Light 
glowed through tubes, crackled in arcs 
of flame across the sparkgaps. Again 
that surge of power, that whine of ma- 
chinery. 

Suddenly beads of cold perspiration 
broke out upon Garth’s forehead. Dim, 
shadowy figures, were taking shape be- 
fore the machine! Marching from it in 
close-knit ranks, growing denser, less 
opaque with each second! The room 
was crowded with them now, wiry, dark- 
scaled men of Mercury, in their loose 
metal tunics, their flowing purple 
cloaks! 

About their necks hung ornate medal- 
lions such as Huno wore, and energy 
guns were suspended from their belts. 
In their hands the warriors carried 
small box-like machines, not unlike 
portable terrestrial radio sets, each box 
surmounted by a gleaming helix iden- 
tical with the one on the set Harker had 
built. Like the dragon’s teeth of an- 
cient legend. Garth thought . . . wher- 
ever one of these warriors went, a 
dozen, a hundred more would spring 
into being. 

Fully fifty of the dark Mercurians 
crowded the laboratory now, standing 
in line like mechanical robots. Marcia, 
staring at thepi, found it hard to be- 
lieve. A nightmare, she whispered, a 
mad, nonsensical nightmare! These 
scaly, jewel-eyed creatures here in this 
familiar workroom! And outside the 
sun would be shining, the birds singing, 
while in busy San Francisco, ten miles 
away, men worked, laughed, went about 
their daily tasks, unconscious of the 
storm that was soon to break! 

Huno, staring at the row of warriors, 
smiled complacently. 

“Captain Zagar!” he snapped. 

“Yes, Excellency.” The leader of 
the detachment bowed. “May I con- 
vey the congratulations of all Mercury 
oh your magnificent achievement? Al- 
ready the armies are assembled, wait- 
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ing. And we have each, in accordance 
with your instructions, brought receiv- 
ing sets. You have only to speak and 
the conquest will begin.” 

“No hurry,” Huno murmured. “It 
will be better first to learn something of 
the land, what arms the earthmen pos- 
sess. You have thought-helmets?” 

Zagar nodded, snapped an order. 

Two of the warriors stepped forward, 
carrying gleaming dome-shaped head- 
pieces of copper, surmounted by small 
circular discs. 

“These two.” Huno indicated Garth 
and Harker. 

At once several Mercurians seized 
the two men, held them motionless 
while the metal domes we’re fitted over 
their heads. Zagar adjusted dials and 
Garth heard a flat, mechanical voice 
emanating from the disc atop the hel- 
met. His thoughts! Translated into 
words to guide and inform the listening 
Mercurians . . . betray his oWn peo- 
ple! 

In vain he tried to control his mind, 
to keep it on meaningless subjects. It 
seemed as though a mighty, inexorable 
will held his brain in its grasp, forcing 
him to answer a thousand unspoken 
questions . . . reveal his inmost 
thoughts. 

From the disc atop Harker’s helmet 
a similar toneless voice issued, telling 
of terrestrial armaments, methods of 
communication,, social and economic 
life. Describing the region about San 
Francisco, picturing the west coast, de- 
tailing roughly the army posts, the 
points of defense. 

A T length, after an hour’s cross-ex- 
amination, the gleaming helmets 
were removed. Garth felt dazed, as 
though he had been concentrating with 
all his energy upon some stubborn prob- 
lem. Tired, somehow listless, he stared 
at his captors. 

Then Htmo was speaking to Zagar. 

“With the information we have just 


obtained it will be easy. You and sev- 
eral of your men are to remain here. 
The rest of your force will scatter about 
this section of the country to cover 
what the terrestrials call the West 
Coast. Go as far inland as the place 
they termed Salt Lake City. That 
should include an area with sufiicient 
human life for our purpose. Also it 
faces on the great body of water. I be- 
lieve” . . . Huno paused, smiling . . . 
“that one sharp lesson, a demonstration 
of oUr power, will induce these earthly 
beings to surrender without a struggle.” 

“Exactly, Highness.” Zagar’s dark 
face reflected his superior’s thin smile. 
“One sharp lesson. I am to act with- 
out consulting you further?” 

“Why not, Zagar?” Huno’s scaly 
fingers clicked against the switch of the 
communication machine. “You have 
your orders. I wish to return to Mer- 
cury, report our success to the Coun- 
cil.” 

“As you say, Thantor,” Zagar bowed. 
Then, catching sight of Garth dnd 
Harker, secure in the grip of several 
Mercurian warriors. “What of these?” 

“Keep them. Their thoughts will be 
useful in solving any problems that 
come tip concerning the earthmen, or 
the location of strategic points.” 

“And the female?” Zagar glanced 
at Marcia, a tragic figure huddled 
against the wall. 

Huno studied the girl, his brilliant 
eyes appraising. 

“I shall take her with me as our first 
captive, a specimen of this strange race. 
Bring her here!” 

Two of the impassive Mercurians led 
the girl before him. The pale, defiant 
beauty of her, filled Garth with sudden 
fury against his captors. 

“No!” he cried, struggling to break 
free. “Marcia! They can’t . . . !” 
A rain of blows from his guards si- 
lenced him, beat him to his knees. 

Dazed, Garth watched them drag 
Marcia before the machine. Huno’s 
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wiry figure was bent over the compli- 
cated switchboard adjusting dials, re- 
versing terminals for transmission. 

All at once he straightened up, faced 
Zagar. 

“All success. Captain, in your cam- 
paign. There can be no excuses if you 
fail.” He stepped forward, seized the 
girl’s wrists, forced her beneath the 
shimmering helix. 

“Marcia 1 ” A groan broke from John 
Harker’s lips. His daughter’s slender 
figure, held immobile in the Mercurian’s 
inexorable grasp, was beginning to fade 
from view! 

“Garth! ” The girl’s voice was faint, 
a cry from beyond the rim of existence. 
“Garth . . . !” 

She was no more than a faint shad- 
owy outline, now, like Huno beside her. 
A phantom shape, with dark, flowing 
hair, blue eyes that were terrifyingly 
dhn. Once again Garth thought he 
could hear that agonized voice repeat- 
ing his name, but the space beneath the 
great helix was empty. Marcia was 
gone, transformed into energy, electro- 
magnetic waves, to be hurled across a 
million miles of space to barren Mer- 
cury! 

^ARTH, slumped upon the labora- 
tory floor, felt sudden hopeless- 
ness. What use to struggle against such 
mighty forces, such cold inhuman in- 
tellects? It seemed futile . . . 

Zagar spoke, harshly. 

“You have found a place, ToUa?” he 
demanded. 

“Yes, Captain.” One of the war- 
riors, returning from a search of the old 
mission, snapped to attention. 

“Good.” Zagar nodded. “Take the 
two terrestrials there, guard them care- 
fully. No word must escape until we 
are ready to strike. You others will 
proceed to your posts, avoiding the 
earthmen, killing all who see you.” He 
drew a list, compiled from Garth’s de- 
scription of the country, from his 


pocket. “You, Hantu, to the coast, to 
the place called Los Angeles. K^ban, 
to the north, to ...” 

Mercurian guards, stolid, expression- 
less, dragged Garth and Harker from 
the room. The former, stunned by sav- 
age blows, staggered uncertainly; the 
latter, racked with grief at thought of 
Marcia’s fate, was an abject figure. 

Through passages they were led, 
along the maze of rocky galleries be- 
neath the old mission. Tolla paused 
before a small cell, windowless, dark. 

“In there!” he snapped. “I’U re- 
main on guard.” 


CHAPTER III 


T he little cell was shallow, hardly 
more than a closet. Garth, re- 
gaining his strength, staggered 
erect, strove to pierce the stygian 
gloom. 

“John!” he whispered. “There’s no 
other door to this room?” 

“None.” Harker’s voice was dull 
with despair. “What if there were? 
We . . . earth . . . has no chance 
against these fiends. No escape. Garth, 
for mankind.” 

“You’re wrong, John.” Garth’s 
voice was alive with excitement. “Don’t 
you see? If we could get out of here, 
warn earth, there’d be a chance! Bomb- 
ing planes, dropping down with cut mo- 
tors, blasting this place before the in- 
vaders can scatter! Destroying the 
transmission machine to prevent others 
from coming across! We’ve got to get 
away, man! Got to!” 

“But there’s no way out of this store- 
room! ' None! The door’s half an inch 
of oak, and a guard outside ... I ” 
“We’ll see! Perhaps some forgotten 
tool, some loose board may help! Come 
on!” 

Carefully, inch by inch, the two men 
Went over their prison, grooing through 
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the darkness with searching fingers. 
The little room was empty. Dust-laden 
shelves, stone walls and floor, some 
scraps of mouldering rags . . . these 
and nothing more. 

“You see?” Harker muttered. “It’s 
hoI)eless, Garth! No possible way of 
escape . . .” 

“Wait!” Garth exclaimed. “The 
ceiling!” 

Standing on tip-toe, he ran an ex- 
ploratory hand over the rough, open- 
beamed ceiling. All at once his fingers 
encountered an electric wire, leading to 
an ancient light-socket. 

“Say!” He snapped the switch re- 
flectively. “This closet is wired for 
electricity!” 

“It was used as a storeroom by the 
people who lived here last,” Harker ex- 
plained. “They wired the entire mis- 
sion, renovated it. But I don’t see . . .” 

“Neither do I, just new. But I’m 
beginning to get an idea. A hundred 
and ten volts, of course, alternating 
current. Enough to knock an earth- 
man kicking, though I don’t know about 
a Mercurian.” 

“What are you driving at?” Harker 
asked curiously. “There’s no way I 
can see to break down the door!” 

“Guess not.” Garth was deep in 
thought. “Let’s suppose you had a key 
to that door. How would you go about 
opening it?” 

“How? Why I’d unlock it, turn the 
knob! How else?” 

“Wen, go over there and pretend 
you’re doing it. Just go through the 
motions.” 

Mystified, Harker did as he was re- 
quested. A shadowy figure in the dark- 
ness, he reached up with one hand, 
holdiqg an imaginary key, turned it be- 
fore the brass lock. Then, his hand 
stiU raised before the lock, he dropped 
the other to the knob, twisted it. 

“There!” He stepped back. “But 
just what could that possibly prove . . .” 

“Plenty.” Garth ripped the socket 


from the end of the wires, dragged them 
through the staples that held them to 
the ceiling. Very carefully, to avoid 
placing himself in circuit, he Stripped 
the insulation from their tips, leaving 
six inches of copper exposed. 

“ A LL right.” He turned to the door. 

“Remember how you ‘opened’ 
the door? First you unlocked it, then, 
your hand still on the key, you tried the 
knob. A brass knob, too, you’ll notice. 
In that instant the door would be un- 
locked and you’d have a hand on both 
key and knob. Be in circuit, if there 
was a current. And there will be!” 
He hooked one wire into the lock, the 
other over the knob. “Now . . . when 
our guard comes to open the door . . .” 

“Ah!” Harker muttered. “I’m be- 
ginning to understand!” 

Garth nodded. 

“He’ll still be holding the key when 
he touches the knob. Then, unless 
these devils are insulated, he’ll get the 
shock of his life. Worth trying, any- 
how!” He groped his way toward the 
wooden shelves. “Rip a few of these 
down, John, and he’ll think we’re at- 
tempting to break out! That’ll bring 
him running!” 

Harker nodded, gripped one of the 
shelves, tore it with a splintering crash 
from the wall. The ripping loose of a 
second shelf brought a sound of foot- 
steps beyond the door, the rattle of a 
key. 

Then, suddenly, an agonized groan 
sounded in the hallway outside. 

“Worked!” Garth exclaimed. 
“Here!” He tore the two wires from 
their terminals, pulled at the door. Un- 
locked, it swung open. 

Lying upon the floor was their w^ 
Mercurian guard, his dark face suffused 
with pain, his insect-like eyes snapping 
in fury. Stimned by the shqck, he was 
groping for the energy-gun at his belt. 

Hurtling forward, Qarth pounced 
upon the scaly-skinned warrior. With 
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strength surprising in his small frame, 
the guard fought back, his horny fin- 
gers tearing like claws at Garth’s face, 
Egging bloody furrows across the earth- 
man’s cheeks. 

Barker, plunging in to help his com- 
panion, was met by a driving kick that 
sent him reeling off balance, toppled 
him to the floor. 

Garth was amazed at his opponent’s 
strength. The blows he rained into the 
guard’s face seemed only to bruise his 
fists, make little impression upon the 
Mercurian’s tough, scaly skin. Blood 
from Garth’s torn cheeks dripped upon 
the ancient flagstones ... he began to 
pant from exertion. At last, in desper- 
ation, he lifted the struggling warrior, 
slammed him back against the stone 
flags. With a sharp crack the Mercur- 
ian’s head struck the floor, and his body 
went limp. 

“Tough . . . tough egg!” Garth 
gasped, staggering to his feet. “You 
okay, John?” 

Barker was sitting upon the floor, 
gripping his ankle. At Garth’s words 
he attempted to rise, then, wincing with 
pain, sank back. 

“Sprained ankle,” he muttered. 
“Bon’t mind me, lad I Go on ! ” 

Garth’s gaze swept the gloomy pas- 
sageway. There were no windows, and 
to reach the cellar door leading to free- 
dom he must pass the laboratory in 
which 2agar and his men had remained. 

Be stood still, listening. A murmur 
of voices drifted along the corridor, dis- 
tant footsteps, the hum of machinery. 
Their escape from the storeroom, ap- 
parently, had not been overheard; the 
Mercurians were busy with plans for 
conquest. But to leave the house, he 
must either reach the guarded stair- 
case, or pass the laboratory, gain the 
cellar door leading outside. A desper- 
ate gamble either way. Burdened with 
Barker’s heavy weight it would be im- 
possible. 

“Can’t leave you here,” he mur- 


mured. “If our planes bomb this 
place ...” 

“'Y^OU’VE got to go. Garth,” Barker 
exclaimed impatiently. “It’s not 
just me! It’s earth . . . mankind 
... all we’ve struggled for these ten 
thousand years! What’s one life when 
we’re faced with the end of our civiliza- 
tion? Goon! Burry!” 

“Right!” Garth gripped 'the older 
man’s hand, tightly. “Good luck, 
John!” 

One last look at Barker and he set 
out along the passage, cautiously, to- 
ward the laboratory. Winding among 
the dusty corridors that lay beneath the 
old mission he at length saw light 
ahead, moving figures. 

Zagar and several of the dark Mer- 
curians stood in the murky gallery. 
Snatches of conversation drifted along 
it. Amidst the hissing of sibilant Mer- 
curian, he caught the English words 
“slaves to our people . . .” 

Garth went tense. Slaves! But how 
could they expect terrestrials to live on 
burning Mercury? Already, pprhaps, 
Marcia. ... Be choked with sudden 
emotion. 

Zagar, thumbs hooked over his belt, 
dark face aglow, was talking excitedly 
of the “Pacific.” What was it about 
water that awoke such interest among 
these Mercurians? Buno, also, had 
mentioned it, as a matter of importance. 

Crouched in the darkness, he strained 
his ears. All at once a group of war- 
riors issued from the laboratory. 
Cloaked in long mantles, faces hidden 
by curious hoods, they seemed living 
shadows. 

Zagar nodded, gave crisp orders. Si- 
lently the men bowed, left. Garth 
stared at them, puzzled. Were these a 
group of the advanced guard, leaving 
to take up positions about the country- 
side? If so, his efforts would be in 
vain. Burning with impatience, he re- 
mained motionless, waiting for the re- 
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maining Mercurians to move away. 

After what seemed hours of waiting, 
Zagar and his followers walked across 
the hallway, reentered the brilliantly- 
lighted laboratory. 

With infinite caution Garth moved 
forward along the corridor. It seemed 
impossible that he could pass the en- 
trance of the workshop unobserved, 
reach the heavy wooden door that led 
to freedom. 

For a moment he considered making 
a dash for it. Memory of Huno’s 
deadly energy gun checked him. No 
way of outrunning the destructive vio- 
let rays. Very softly, testing each step 
before taking it, he inched along the 
passage. 

The harsh toneless voices of the Mer- 
curians were clear, now, distinct. He 
could hear Zagar speaking, grunts of 
assent from the others. Keeping al- 
ways in the shadows, he crept toward 
the door. 

Garth was abreast of the laboratory 
now. Within it, the purple-cloaked 
warriors were bent over a table. A 
map, doubtless drawn from his descrip- 
tion of the countryside, lay before 
them. 

All at once a loose pebble crunched 
beneath his foot. Zagar looked up. 
Frozen in a patch of shadows. Garth 
held his breath. His heart was thump- 
ing, so loudly, it seemed, that the dark, 
scaly-skinned commander must hear it. 
For a long instant Zagar’s brilliant, 
glittering eyes probed the darkness, 
then his gaze fell once more to the map. 

Garth gave a silent prayer of thanks- 
giving, slid toward the door. One more 
minute! One more minute and he’d be 
free, able to spread the word of this 
incredible invasion from space! 

A LAST step he took, reached for 
the latch. As he did so, his heart 
skipped a beat. Footsteps were sound- 
ing in the laboratory, headed toward 
the corridor! 


No chance, now, to escape observa- 
tion. With frantic haste he tore at the 
latch of the massive door. 

A shout of rage echoed through the' 
passageway. Zagar, his face contorted 
with fury, stood in the entrance of the 
workshop, energy gun in hand. 

As the Mercurian fired. Garth 
dropped to the floor. Struck by the 
stream of purple destruction that jetted 
from the gun, the door was blasted to 
bits. Then Garth sprang up and clutch- 
ing a heavy piece of timber, hurled it 
at the infuriated Mercurian. 

With crushing force the billet of 
wood struck Zagar, stretched him upon 
the floor. Garth dove through the 
splintered door, raced up the stone steps 
that led to the garden. For a moment 
he considered heading for his plane, 
parked nearby, then, realizing what a 
perfect target the little silvery ship 
would make against the dark sky, he 
plunged into the woods. 

Angry cries were echoing through the 
house behind him, and purple rays cut 
the darkness. Garth, running like mad, 
could hear the crash of falling trees, 
caught by the deadly beams of un- 
leashed energy. Half-rolling, half-slid- 
ing, he skidded down the steep slope. 
Behind him the woods were a hell of 
lambent violet flame. 

Garth plunged on, forcing himself to 
superhuman efforts. At length the pur- 
ple glare died away in the distance. He 
paused for breath, wiped his bloody, 
sweaty face. Far below, the lights of 
the great bridges danced like splotches 
of shimmering molten gold upon the 
dark waters of the Bay. 

Panting, Garth headed toward them. 

Pale dawn was just tinting the up- 
flung towers of San Francisco when 
Garth entered the city. A dream place, 
it seemed, all rose and saffron, its . 
mighty sky-scrapers veiled in morning 
mists. 

Wearily Garth toiled up a circular 
ramp to the glass-paved streets of the 
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second level. His every mtiscle ached 
and he felt as though he were living in 
some mad delirium. 

The city was still, at this hour, like a 
place of the dead. As he walked the 
silent streets, doubts crowded Garth’s 
mind. It seem.ed impossible, somehow, 
that ten miles from this great metrop- 
olis, so familiar, so everyday, there 
were strange beings from another 
planet, planning its domination. 

A soft-motored milk-truck, purring 
from door to door, passed him. Its 
driver stared with curious eyes at 
Garth’s tattered, blood-stained figure. 
Garth shook himself. He had coihe to 
warn them, spread . the alarm. But 
. . . but . . . how? 

How to go about it? Should he 
shout, pound upon doors, awaken the 
sleeping people? If he did, who would 
believe him? Would he have believed 
it himselff three days ago, had he been 
awakened with warnings of an invasion 
from space? 

Sudden desperation seized him. They 
had to believe! Had to, or meet in- 
evitable destruction! Even now the 
dark hosts were assembling, awaiting 
the word to pour across the void to 
conquer earth. 

A workman, dinner-pail in hand, was 
approaching him. Garth ran toward 
the man, reeling from fatigue. 

“You . . . you’ve got to help me,” 
he exclaimed. “Spread the word! 
There . . . there’re beings from an- 
other world up in the mountains! Pre- 
paring to attack! Unless we act at 
once . . .” 

E laborer’s face hardened. 

“Nut!” he jeered. “Where’s 
your horse, Paul Revere!” Grinning, 
he tried to brush past. 

“But . . . Good God, man!” Garth 
seized his arm. “It’s true! Don’t you 
see? True! Strange creatures from 
Mercqry ...” 

“Sure, sure.” With a soothing man- 


ner the workman shook off Garth’s 
hand. “I’ll go tell the mayor right 
away ! ” Chuckling, he strode down the 
street. 

Shoulders sagging helplessly, Garth 
gazed after the man. A bustling house- 
wife appeared on the steps of a house, 
stared at him, clutching her milk-bot- 
tles. 

“You better go sleep it off, young fel- 
low,” she shrilled. “Land sakes! In 
broad daylight, too!” 

Without a word Garth turned away. 
It seemed hopeless. But if he could 
reach someone in authority, someone 
with sense enough to listen . . . 

Heavy footsteps sounded behind him. 
The workman, accompanied by a burly 
policeman, was returning. 

“That’s the guy!” The laborer 
nodded. “Crazy as a coot! He’s got 
no business being allowed loose in the 
streets!” 

The patrolman dropped a heavy hand 
upon Garth’s shoulder. 

“All right, you,” he growled. 
“What’s all this about terrible crea- 
tures, and mugs from Mercury?” 

As plausibly as possible. Garth told 
his story. 

“You don’t have to believe me,” he 
concluded desperately. “If you go 
there, you’ll see for yourself! Can’t 
you understand 

“What!” The policeman gave an 
elaborate picture of horror. “I’ll call 
headquarters right away!” He un- 
hooked a small pocket radio from his 
belt, spoke softly into it. 

Garth, listening, heard the words 
“insane,” “ambulance.” With a quick 
gesture he broke away from the patrol- 
man, dove into an alley. Shouts, the 
pounding of feet, sounded behind him. 
Twisting, dodging through the maze of 
streets, he at length shook off pursuit. 

The city was waking up now. Traffic 
rumbled through the main arteries, 
early pedestrians were beginning to ap- 
pear on the sidewalks. Garth shook a 
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dismal head. Hunted! First by the 
dark, merciless invaders, now by his 
own people! If he could reach West- 
ern University, though, there was a 
chance. Men who knew him, knew his 
reputation as a sdentist, would listen 
... if it were not already too late. 
Wiping the dust, the caked blood, from 
his face, he headed north. 

Garth was just crossing a busy square 
on the upper level when the tear-shaped 
little police car drew up beside him. 

“That’s the man!” a policeman cried, 
climbing out. 

No chance to escape, now. The po- 
liceman had a secure grip on his arm. 

“Come along, young fellow,” he said, 
grinning. “We’re going places!” 

TT was at precisely this instant that 

Garth saw the small dark figure 
emerge from the shadows of an alley. 
Muffled in a long dark cloak, the man’s 
face was hidden, but his queer garb 
drew the curious glances of the pas- 
sersby. 

“Look!” Garth shouted. “There’s 
one of them! Get him! Quick! He’s 
a Mercurian!” 

The patrolman stared at the small 
figure, frowned. There was something 
strangely inhuman in the shrouded 
man’s appearance. 

“Wonder who that guy thinks he is. 
Hank?” he muttered. “Napoleon?” 

The driver of the car glanced care- 
lessly at the man in the alley. 

“Some screwball,” he shrugged. 
“What the hell? We can’t arrest him 
for wearing a black cloak. Let’s take 
care of this nut first. . .” 

The driver’s voice trailed off in a be- 
wildered mutter. The small dark fig- 
ure had drawn a box from beneath his 
robes ... a box surmounted by a shin- 
ing coil of wire. And a narrow beam of 
light was streaming across the pave- 
ment! 

A crowd of pedestrians had gathered 
about the cloaked figure, were eyeing 


the queer little box, speculating as to the 
type of advertising stunt to be pulled 
off. Garth groaned, knowing what was 
to follow! A smaller, portable receiv- 
ing set . . . to bring in more dark in- 
vaders. . . ! 

All at once a panic swept the crowd. 
Shouts, screams, echoed across the 
square as they broke, ran pellmell from 
the little box. 

“Jeeze!” The policeman dropped 
Garth’s arm, stared with bulging eyes 
at the incredible spectacle. 

Shapes were taking form in the nar- 
row beam of light. Hark, scaly figures 
in metal tunics, purple cloaks! Fierce- 
eyed warriors of Mercury, serried rows 
O'f them, marching out of nothingness! 

Suddenly the shrouded figure threw 
off its mantle, straightened up, energy 
gun in hand. The shadowy warriors 
were firm, solid, now, standing in close 
ranks, awaiting orders. Screaming, 
fighting to break away, the crowds of 
terrestrials fled to escape from the 
square. 

Hissing, sibilant commands cut the 
air. The dark invaders broke ranks, 
their energy guns crackling. 

Instinctively Garth dropped to the 
pavement. The street was an inferno 
of purple flame. He saw one of the po- 
licemen fire his revolver, saw a Mer- 
curian stagger, then, protected by his 
metal tunic, press on. 

Jets of violet flatne cut the police- 
men down, transformed the square into 
a charnel house. A stench of charred 
flesh hung heavy in the morning air; 
blackened, mangled corpses littered the 
ground. And still the Mercurian fight- 
ing men poured in endless columns from 
the frail beam of light! 

Buildings were beginning to crumble, 
collapse, as the energy guns played up- 
on them. A rumble of falling masonry, 
the crash of undermined structures 
drowned out the screams of the dying. 
Clouds of dust swept like a yellow fog 
over the square. 
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It was to this dust that Garth owed 
his life. Hidden by the swirling clouds, 
he scrambled to his feet, set out on the 
run along a small side street. 

San Francisco had suddenly become 
a city of terror. Bands of stolid Mer- 
curians, utterly emotionless, moved 
along the streets, methodically raying 
every human figure, reducing tall build- 
ings to mere heaps of rubble. 

ARTH ran blindly, seeking only 
escape. Huno’s words, “One sharp 
lesson,” had not been mere bluster. 
Battered by the rain of falling stone, 
stumbling over limp, sprawling bodies, 
he headed for the outskirts of the city. 

Other terrestrials, fear - maddened 
mobs, fought wildly to win freedom. A 
woman, a baby in her arms, brushed 
him aside like an enraged tigress. Cars, 
trucks, heedless of human life, rocked 
and swayed along the streets, leaving a 
trail of inert, bloody bodies behind. A 
plane, caught by the lashing rays, flut- 
tered like a wounded bird to the ground. 

Garth shouldered his way through 
the crowds of refugees, plunged along 
the narrow streets in frantic haste. 
Glancing downward through the glass 
paving, he could see similar panicky 
mobs on the levels below. Kaleidoscopic 
pictures stamped themselves indelibly 
upon his mind. A woman crouched, 
weeping, over a charred mass of rags 
that once had been a man ... an old 
beggar, stumbling to his knees, trampled 
to death by fleeing feet ... a child 
laughing, clapping its tiny hands in glee 
at the excitement. 

Destruction had spread over the en- 
tire city. On all sides could be heard 
the crash of falling buildings, the shouts 
of fear and pain. All at once Garth saw 
a purple flash beside him, felt searing 
heat as a wide swath appeared in the 
ranks of the fugitives. 

Instinctively, he dove for a ramp, 
Two of the glittering-eyed invaders 
stood calmly spraying the crowd as 


though watering a garden ... a gar- 
den of death. 

Down the circular ramp Garth slid. 
Suddenly it shuddered, swayed, as the 
street level above gave way, crashed in 
a rumbling, splintering mass of destruc- 
tion. Dazed he picked himself up, 
clambered over the mountain of debris, 
staggered on. 

Running, running, endlessly. He 
was a robot, now, no longer conscious 
of his surroundings, of time or place. 
At length, as though awakening from a 
dream, he became aware of grass be- 
neath his feet, of tall trees on all sides. 
The sun was high in the heavens and 
far below, to the south, the city lay 
wreathed in a pall of smoke, of dust. 
Utterly exhausted, Garth threw himself 
upon the ground, fell into a deep, dream- 
less sleep. 


CHAPTER IV 


T he hills were ablaze with wild- 
flowers, sweet with the smell of 
pines. Spring had flung its green 
mantle over the long, sweeping slopes 
that led to the sea. Here and there, 
however, the fields were marred by dark 
patches, twisted scraps of metal, sur- 
rounded by charred grass, scorched 
trees. Gyros, from the terrestrial army, 
brought down in flames by the energy 
guns of the invaders. Further along 
the hillsides there were scattered tanks, 
dozens, hundreds, of charred, sprawling 
bodies, while the shores of the Bay were 
littered with fragments of steel, other 
wreckage. 

Garth Arlan crouched under the big 
oak tree, wolfing down a handful of 
hard, green grapes. Tattered fragments 
of clothing hung upon his emaciated 
frame and a heavy beard obscured his 
regular features. His hollow eyes were 
fixed on the blackened heap of rubble 
that had once been San Francisco. 
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Strange changes had come over the 
c:ity during the past month. Dome- 
shaped buildings had risen with in- 
credible speed over the mounds of 
debris, and a gleaming conical tower, 
fully five hundred feet high, thrust like 
a small mountain-top above the Bay. 
This structure puzzled Garth. Com- 
pletely surrounded by water, it was 
connected by a broad causeway to the 
shore. Swarms of Mercurians far be- 
low, like tiny ants, crossed and re- 
crossed the causeway, carrjdng queer 
machinery to and from the tower. 

Garth bolted another of the unripe 
grapes, began scraping a fragment of 
belt-buckle against a rock. Suddenly 
he dropped the buckle, went rigid. A 
crackle of underbrush, a rustle of grass 
behind him! He snatched up a heavy 
club lying at his side, crouched against 
the bole of the great oak, every muscle 
tense. 

The crackle of twigs grew louder, and 
a man’s tattered figure emerged from 
the thicket. A terrestrial, a giant of a 
man, his chest covered with black hair; 
his face, though worn by privation, 
cleancut, inteHigent. 

“Hello.” He glanced at Garth, 
poised, club in hand. “Think I was a 
Merc?” 

Garth nodded. 

“Better learn to walk more softly,” 
he said. “We’re in the habit of hitting 
first, and finding out afterwards.” 

“I haven’t been in the hills long.” 
The big man threw himself wearily to 
the ground. “Got any food?” 

Silently Garth handed him the re- 
mains of the grapes. The stranger 
munched them wryly. 

“Lousy,” he commented. 

“I’ve been living on them for a 
month, mostly.” Garth picked up the 
broken belt-buckle, commenced scrap- 
ing it against the stone once more. “If 
I ever work this thing into a fish hook. 
I’ll really eat.” 

“But the smoke of cooking . . 


“Raw fish aren’t bad when you’re 
himgry,” Garth said, and went on with 
his work. 

‘ j ‘HE big man finished the grapes, 
stared down at the ruined city. 

“Aren’t you afraid of being spotted 
so close to the Mercs’ base?” he askedi 

“One place is as good as another,” 
Garth shrugged. “They’ve got posts 
further inland, too, scattered about the 
mountains. Where you from?” 

“Little place called Millersville. East 
of here. My name’s Wallace, in case 
you’re interested. I’m — I was a doctor. 
The Mercs landed on us last Tuesday. 
Or maybe it was Wednesday. I’ve lost 
track of time. They were in planes 
they’d gotten from the Los Angeles air- 
port. Blew the town to hell. My wife 
and kids . . .” Wallace broke off, star- 
ing at the distant ocean. “I’ve been 
wandering since then. Half-starved 
. . . half-crazy.” 

“That’s what they hope,” Garth said. 
“They figure hunger’U drive us into the 
open. Then they take us away, as 
slaves.” 

“Slaves!” Wallace muttered. “But 
how do they expect terrestrials to live 
on Mercury?” 

“Don’t know.” Memory of Marcia 
choked Garth; his voice shook. “They 
drive the captives into that big conical 
tower and they don’t come out again. 
Break them down into energy-vibra- 
tions, I guess, and shoot them out to 
Mercury.” 

“God!” Wallace shook his head. 
“Isn’t there some way to get clear of 
these mountains? Some way to escape? 
The east, maybe?” 

“Maybe,” Garth grunted. “But 
you’d have to cross level, open ground 
and they’d spot you sure, there. 
They’ve all the country as far east as 
Salt Lake City, under their control. 
Could have the entire earth if they 
wanted it.” He pointed to the charred 
spots on the slopes, the wreckage about 
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' the city. “That’s what’s left of the 
combined forces of Europe, Asia, and 
America. It wasn’t even a struggle. I 
watched it from up here. Most of the 
planes and tanks never even got this 
far. One touch of the purple rays and 
that was that. Same dose for the 
fleets. It didn’t last an hour.” 

As he spoke, a squadron of gyros 
leaped from the ruined dty, headed in- 
land. Garth stood up, touched the big 
man’s arm. 

“Better make for safer cover,” he 
said. “They’ll pass right above us.” 

Wallace followed him into the under- 
brush, marvelling at his companion’s 
silent tread. Eyes swinging right and 
left. Garth led the stranger along all but 
invisible trails, through the dark ave- 
nues of pines. 

At length they reached a mossy 
clearing, mottled with sunlight and 
shadow. Garth put his fingers to his 
mouth, emitted a shrill, bird-like 
whistle. Immediately there was a 
grinding sound, a rustle of sliding pine- 
needles. A rock, crudely yet cleverly 
set in the side of the slope, swung back, 
revealing a dark opening. From this 
cave a ragged, bearded man crawled. 

“Ah, Garth! ” he nodded. “We heard 
planes, holed up.” 

“They’ve passed.” Garth motioned 
to his towering companion. “Wallace. 
A new man. I picked him up over near 
the split oak. He’s hungry.” 

“So’re the rest of us. Ogden went 
fishing this morning and hasn’t gotten 
back. Must’ve run into a Merc patrol. 
Our only fishhook, too!” 

A dozen or so muddy figures had 
by now emerged from the cavern. 
Men, women, and children, unkempt, 
tattered. Cave-dwellers, as primitively 
armed as their forefathers of a hundred 
thousand years before. A small, grey- 
haired man, carrying a wooden spear, 
approached Garth. 

“There’s a chance for food,” he said, 


“if you’re game. I used to go to a little 
village near Twin Peaks ... for the 
golfing.” He grinned, humorlessly. 
“It’s not far from here and I under- 
stand the Mercs wiped it out a week or 
so ago. They wouldn’t be likely to 
leave a patrol at such a small place, and 
if there’s any canned stuff left in the 
ruins ...” 

“But suppose they have left a pa- 
trol?” Wallace demanded. 

“Then we’ll eat regular,” Garth said 
slowly. “As slaves.” 

There was no hesitation on the part 
of the others. Hunger had banished all 
fear. Picking up their clubs, their 
spears, they prepared for the journey. 
Even the women and children would not 
remain in the cave. 

In single file, they wound through the 
woods, gaunt, silent, wary, skirting 
every clearing, smoothing out every 
footprint left behind them. The occa- 
sional hum of an airplane motor froze 
them to rigid immobility; once a scam- 
pering squirrel sent bony hands reach- 
ing for weapons. 

The very ghosts of terrestrial civiliza- 
tion, they seemed. Here a bearded un- 
kempt man in the remains of a formal 
dinner jacket, his ringed fingers clutch- 
ing a rude spear. Here a slim girl, a 
soiled ermine cape about her shoulders, 
her flowing evening dress in rags. Here 
a man in gayly striped pajamas, slip- 
pers on his feet, and a blood-stained 
club in his hand. 

After hours of trudging through the 
dark forests. Garth, who was in the 
lead, halted, held up his hand. Bright 
sunlight, the green fields of a clearing, 
were visible between the trees. Very 
cautiously they stepped from the sha- 
dows, gazed down into the hollow. 

Whatever the village had been be- 
fore its destruction, it was no more than 
a desolate heap of ruins now. The 
Mercurians’ deadly rays had done a 
thorough job, levelling houses, stores, 
transforming rich estates into barren. 
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blackened deserts. 

Wallace, standing beside Garth, 
shuddered. 

“That’s the way Millersville must 
look,” he whispered. “Now. . . .” 
Dark rage hardened his countenance. 
“They’ll pay! By God, they’ll pay for 
all this! Someday. . , 

Garth nodded. There were few of 
this band of fugitives who did not have 
bitter, deadly personal scores to settle 
with the inv^ers. He thought of Mar- 
cia, of John Marker, and the lines about 
his mouth deepened. 

One of the women touched his arm. 

“Aren’t . . . aren’t we going down?” 
she whispered piteously. “Unless we 
eat soon. . . .” 

“It may be a trap.” Garth dislodged 
a small boulder, sent it rolling down the 
hillside. Crashing into the debris, it 
kicked up a cloud of dust, ashes. 
Breathless, they waited for the dreaded 
hiss of energy guns, the flash of violet 
rays. The valley remained silent. An- 
other rock, thudding into the ruins, 
brought no signs of life. 

“Safe,” Garth cried. “Come on!” 

VVyiTH frantic haste the half-starved 
'' ' refugees raced down the slope into 
the desolate village. The horror of the 
place, at close range, was appalling. 
Skeletons, shattered, blackened, 
sprawled about the streets. One small 
bony arm, clutching a grinning rag doll, 
protruded from a heap of crumbled 
stone. Pathetic objects littered the 
streets ... a pair of spectacles, mi- 
raculously unbroken, a bundle of let- 
ters, tied with faded lavender ribbon, 
a baby’s rattle. 

These things, however, made little 
impression upon the band of fugitives. 
They were hardened to horror, con- 
scious only of the gnawing pain of 
hunger within. Rooting among ashes, 
digging, clawing at heaps of debris, they 
sought for food. 

With the finding of cans of vegeta- 


bles, meat, beneath the ruined houses, 
the last of their veneer of civilization 
cracked. Men fought like wolves over 
scraps of food, stuffing their mouths, 
snarling with animal-fury. In vain 
Garth tried to stop them; famished, 
they were beyond reason. 

At length Wallace gave a cry of tri- 
umph, dove into a heap of shattered 
timbers. 

“Bread!” he shouted. “Bread!” 

The others raced toward him. No 
fighting now; the remains of a baker’s 
shop revealed stacked loaves of bread, 
moddy, dust-covered, but enough for 
all. Within half an hour the band of 
fugitives was gorged, replete, for the 
first time in weeks. 

Climbing heavily to his feet, Garth 
began to gather together the remaining 
loaves. 

“Each of us will carry as much as he 
can,” he said. “We’ve stayed here in 
the open too long as it is. We can take 
enough back to the cave to last us 
. . .” He broke off abruptly, listening. 

A drone of planes! Growing louder 
with each moment! Garth glanced up. 
Dots against the sky . . . gyros, drop- 
ping swiftly! 

Too late. Panicky, a dozen of the 
fugitives had started up the hillside to- 
ward the shelter of the forest. Violet 
beams broke from the descending air- 
craft, cutting them off, driving them 
hastily back toward the village. 

The gyros were low, now, not a hun- 
dred feet fromi the ground. Garth could 
see the dark, sardonic faces of the Mer- 
curiaiis behind the glass cowling. In 
helpless rage, he watched them. For 
weeks he had cherished a dream of col- 
lecting a strong band of terrestrials, de- 
scending upon, slaughtering, some Mer- 
curian outpost at night, obtaining en- 
ergy-guns from their victims. A dream 
that might ultimately have grown to the 
liberation of earth. And now, it was 
shattered. He threw down his useless 
club, turned away. 
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The Mercurians were herding them 
together like cattle. A wall of the pur- 
ple rays, thrust from their hovering 
planes, moved relentlessly forward, 
driving the terrestrials down the valley. 
Useless to attempt flight. One flick of 
the invaders’ wrists would blast them 
to atoms. Huddled in hopeless dejec- 
tion the little band of fugitives plodded 
wearily onward. 

^ ARTH walked with his head bowed 
in despair. His hopes, his plans 
for revolt, were smashed. To be taken 
to barren Mercury . . . a slave! Never 
to see the green fields of earth again! 
Dully his gaze swept the valley, the 
long slopes leading down to the sea. 

It was nearly night before the drove 
of captives came within sight of San 
Francisco. A detachment of dark war- 
riors, signalled by radio, were waiting 
for them near the outskirts of the city. 

“Ah! ” A metal-clad Mercurian cap- 
tain stepped forward. “More workers 
for the plains of the home planet. And 
a scrawny, half-starved bunch they are! 
Hardly worth transmission!” 

Surrounded by their captors the ter- 
restrials were led through the ruined 
city, toward the huge tower that thrust 
like a spear-point above the blue waters 
of the Bay. 

Garth studied the tall structure in- 
tently as they drew near. Of gleaming 
white stone, its base was submerged; 
the door, or entrance, located on the 
land side of the building, was reached 
by the broad marble causeway. 

Files of swaggering Mercurian 
guards escorted the weary procession 
of captives along the causeway, halted 
them before the great bronze doors. 

“What . . . what next?" Wallace 
faltered. 

“Don’t you Jcnow?” The man in the 
ragged^ dinnefrjacket glanced at him 
scornfully. “They’ll make our wrists 
fast, take us into this transmission plant 
and convert us into vibratory waves, 


Next thing we know, we’re on Mercury 
. . . slaves! The devils! If I had a 
gun . . . !” 

Two guards were going down the 
line now, snapping queer woven-metal 
bonds about the wrists of their pris- 
oners. Garth, watching them come to- 
ward him, swung his gaze to the Bay. 
Its surface was ruddy in the sunset and, 
he noticed, curiously agitated about the 
base of the great marble cone. 

The two Mercurians were busy with 
the man before him, fastening the 
strange bonds about his unwilling 
wrists. The rest of the guards were 
lounging near the edge of the causeway, 
laughing, joking, gazing contemptu- 
ously at their captives. Garth drew a 
deep breath. It was now or never. 

Muscles tense, knees flexed slightly, 
he stood poised for an instant, then, 
with one mighty leap, cleared the edge 
of the causeway! 

As he dove, he could hear the shouts, 
the excited commands above him. 
Downward he went, cleaving the wa- 
ters like a knife; soon there was only 
a greenish wall ' of water about him, 
deep silence. 

Energy guns were churning the Bay 
when Garth came to the surface. The 
force of them tossed him about like a 
chip, and the water grew hot, boiling. 

Garth gasped for air. Steam, created 
by the energy blasts, rolled over the sur- 
face like a mist, concealing him. Dimly 
he could hear the captain’s furious cries 
to his men, the hiss of the guns; then, 
gulping a lungful of air, he dove once 
more. 

Close in toward the submerged base 
of the great structure. Garth swam, 
hoping to find shelter under its tnassive 
walls. If he could circle it, reach the 
other side, he would be safe enough for 
the time being. 

CTILL under water, he approached 
the huge cone, swimming with long, 
easy strokes. And then suddenly he 
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felt it, the sweeping, dragging current 
tihat was carrying him toward the base 
of the building. An inexorable under- 
tow, sucking him into a dark opening 
in its rocky wall! 

Vainly Garth struggled to turn back, 
to rise to the surface. In the grip of 
the strange current he was helpless. 
His lungs were bursting now, his heart 
weak from exertion. He was, he real- 
ized, in a circular tunnel leading into 
the great building ... a tunnel along 
which water boiled and seethed, vio- 
lently, as though drawn by mighty 
pumps. 

Suddenly Garth felt his head break 
water; gasping he breathed in air. 
Lights gleamed ahead, bluish, flickering 
lights. Borne along by the foaming tor- 
rent, he could obtain no grip on the wet 
glistening walls, was unable to check 
his mad forward progress. 

The lights were close now. They 
seemed to come from tubes, great 
spark-gaps. A mighty mass of ma- 
chinery blocked the end of the tunnel 
. . . and in the very center of the array 
of apparatus was a huge copper helix! 

Desperately Garth tried to turn. It 
was clear, now . . . horribly clear. 
The Mercurians, for some obscure rea- 
son of their own, were stealing Earth’s 
water, breaking it down into energy, 
transmitting it across the void. And 
he had been caught by the flow of the 
current, carried into their great intake 
pipe! 

The water, he could see, ceased to 
exist as matter on passing under the 
shimmering helix. Transformed into 
energy it simply disappeared. Franti- 
cally he tried to grip the wall, hold him- 
self back, but to no avail. In another 
minute. . . . Suddenly, the world went 
black. 



CHAPTER V 


G arth never knew whether he 
maintained some fragment of 
consciousness during that tre- 
mendous journey, or whether the im- 
pressions formed themselves in his 
mind at the moment of his return to a 
material state. It seemed, vaguely, 
that he had trod the vast limitless cos- 
mos, swinging past great silent stars, 
passing through a dark infinity of time 
and space. 

Music, dim, solemn music, had come 
to him, each note like the tolling of 
mighty bells, a song of life and death, 
of creation, now harsh in wild atavistic 
melody, now deep with tortured long- 
ing. Suddenly, an endless distance 
away, a light appeared, drawing closer, 
becoming more brilliant with each mo- 
ment. Nearer and more powerful the 
light became . . . dazzling. Blinded 
by it. Garth cried out . . . and re- 
ceived a mouthful of water. 

For a moment, floundering about in 
the turbulent flood, Garth thought he 
had in some manner escaped the big 
helix in the Earthly transmission ma- 
chine. Then, as he glanced about, full 
realization struck him. 

Lights ever3rwhere, brilliant lights, 
and a mass of machinery similar to that 
in the station on earth. Above him 
stretched a huge dome, and walls of 
black basalt thrust upward, covered 
with strange instruments. A power 
plant of some sort, lined with gigantic 
engines. Small figures, dark, scaly- 
skinned men, sat at control panels cov- 
ered with switches, dials, levers. 

Only one instant’s glance. Garth had, 
of the great receiving station before the 
surging waters swept him past. Through 
an arched doorway he was carried, amid 
a welter of foam and spray, hurled into 
a broad canal. Here the flow was less 
violent and the boiling flood abated its 
force. Dazed, Garth struck out for a 
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bank of tHe canal, dragged himself 
wearily to the bank. 

Several moments passed before 
Garth recovered his strength sufficiently 
to sit up, study his surroundings. When 
at last he did so, the sheer wonder of 
the place shook him. 

He was, it seemed, in a city of some 
sort . . . but a city that surpassed his 
wildest imaginings. An immense dome, 
a bubble, apparently, of pink glass, cov- 
ered it, tinting the sun’s rays to a soft 
diffused glow. In the pale, rose-colored 
light he could see buildings, great trun- 
cated shafts of white marble-like sub- 
stance, constructed in sweeping grace- 
ful lines, topped by countless slender 
towers. Spires, terraces, high parapets, 
thrusting upward at the glass dome. 

A poem in stone, this city, marked 
by stately highways, winding footpaths. 
Gardens alive with queer fungoid 
growths, with clusters of brilliant, ex- 
otic blossoms, were scattered on every 
hand, lined the banks of bread canals. 

Of all the structures beneath the 
dome the huge power plant from which 
he had just emerged was by far the 
largest. Towering upward against the 
pink “sky,” its massive walls, its huge 
size, made it seem a fortress, a citadel. 
Water, stolen from Earth, it seemed, 
poured from the arched opening in an 
endless frothing torrent. 

O ARTH glanced along the main ca- 
nal, saw that it terminated miles 
away at an opening in the glass-like 
bubble surrounding the city. He won- 
dered what lay beyond, whether the rest 
of Mercury could compare to this gar- 
den spot. Through the opaque pink 
shell he could see nothing. 

Footsteps on the marble walk nearby 
interrupted Garth’s inspection of the 
strange city. Two Mercurians, clad in 
Uieir eloee-flttiK® metal tunics, were 
strolKhg- toward ntoi! 

Quickly he dropped behind a clump 
of strange, mushroom-like growths. 


held his breath. Foranearthmantobe 
found here would mean certain impris- 
onment, death! 

Unconscious of his presence the two 
men passed by, entered one of the great 
white buildings. But there were other 
Mercurians walking along the embank- 
ment, Garth noticed. Old men, for the 
most part ... the younger ones, the 
fighting men, were, no doubt, in the 
army on earth. The entire population, 
to judge by the size of the city, could 
not be more than a million, if that. 

Lying hidden beneath the clump of 
growths. Garth waited long hours, 
watched the great, glowing disc of the 
sun glide across the tinted roof of the 
city. At length there was darkness, 
broken only by a scattering of soft, 
shimmering lights within the tall mar- 
ble buildings that lined the winding 
roadways. Squaring his shoulders. 
Garth emerged from his place of con- 
cealment, set out along one of the foot- 
paths. 

Fleeting shadows, hurrying shapes, 
peopled the darkness, but Garth 
avoided them, remaining always in the 
cover of bushes, dense growths. Cau- 
tiously he approached the neighboring 
stone structures, white and ghostly in 
the gloom. 

All at once Garth’s jaw tightened. 
One of the buildings, surrounded by a 
magnificent garden, bore a familiar de- 
vice cut over its doorway. The strange, 
triangular crest which he had seen em- 
blazoned upon Huno’s cloak! 

Perhaps . . . perkaps if this were 
the Thantor’s dwelling, he might find 
some due that would lead him to Mar- 
cia, might even surprise Huno, force 
him to disclose the girl’s whereabouts! 
A mad, desperate chance, yet he faced 
discovery every moment as it was. 
Very softly, he set out toward the 
building. 

Crowing the Hack street, crouching 
in shadows at the approach of passers- 
by, he at length reached the garden. 
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Soft, fur-like grass deadened his foot- 
st^, great masses of vegetation con- 
cealed him. The palace was ablaze 
with lights, its tall windows forming 
orange oblongs in the darkness. Sounds 
of revelry, laughter, strange pulsating 
music drifted across the garden. 

All at once Garth went rigid. A fig- 
ure was hurrying toward him ! A small, 
metal-clad figure, with the cringing, ob- 
sequious manner of a servant. 

The man murmured something in 
hissing, sibilant Mercurian, drew 
nearer. Suddenly, noticing Garth’s 
terrestrial garb, he sprang backward, a 
bubbling cry of terror on his lips. 

With cat-like swiftness the earthman 
sprang, arms outstretched. Borne to 
the ground, his smaller opponent strug- 
gled vainly to tear Garth’s fingers from 
about his throat. 

“Try to call for help and I’ll kill 
you,” Garth whispered fiercely. 

' I ‘HE Mercurian nodded vigorously, 
* drew a deep breath as the terrestrial 
relaxed his grip. 

“Where is the earth girl?” Garth 
snapped. “Marcia Barker, the first of 
the captives taken by your army? 
Quick, now, and none of your lies!” 

“Third window from the fountain,” 
the man gasped. “One story above the 
garden. Prince Huno keeps her a pris- 
oner there.” 

Garth studied the man’s fright^ened 
face, decided he was not Isdng. Hastily 
he tore strips from his ragged coat, 
boimd the Mercurian’s hands and feet, 
gagged him. Then, thrusting the inert 
figure beneath a bush, he resumed his 
progress toward the towering white 
structure. 

The fountain, a frail silvery jet in 
the darkness, was set in the wall of the 
palace. Garth counted three windows 
from it, on the second floor. All of this 
wing of the building was dark. Serv- 
ants’ quarters, he decided. But how to 
reach the second story? 


For a moment he considered, then a 
way presented itself. A tall slender 
tree, similar to a terrestrial poplar ex- 
cept for its scarlet blossoms, stood some 
four feet from the wall. If he could 
climb to the top, bend it by his weight 
toward the window. . . . 

Quickly he sprang into the tree, 
worked his way toward the top. As he 
mounted, it commenced to sway, lean 
toward the casement. Garth reached 
out, gripped the ledge, swung clear. 
The tall tree snapped back wdth a 
shower of scarlet petals, and Garth 
drew himself up to the sill. 

The window was broad, deep-set. 
Unlocked, it yielded easily to his touch. 
With silent caution he lowered himself 
into the dark room beyond. 

Thick rugs met his feet; he could see 
the sheen of velvet draperies, the glitter 
of golden ornaments. As his eyes be- 
came accustomed to the gloom. Garth 
realized that the room was otherwise 
empty. Sharp disappointment gripped 
him. Had the Mercurian lied, he won- 
dered? Or had Marcia been moved to 
some other place? Certainly this did 
not seem the prison of a slave. 

He crossed the room, drew back the 
gleaming metallic curtains that masked 
a door . . . and his heart suddenly 
leaped. Lying upon a low silken couch, 
her eyes closed in sleep, her face pale 
against the pillows, was Marcia! 

Garth moved toward the bed, and at 
the sound of his footsteps the girl 
stirred, opened her eyes. A scream of 
horror rose to her lips. 

Quickly Garth placed a hand over 
her mouth. 

“Marcia!” he whispered. “It’s me! 
Garth Arlan!” 

“Oh!” Bright tears sprang to her 
eyes. “Oh, Garth, Garth! I’ve hoped, 
dreamed ...” 

For a long moment there was silence 
in the little room. At length Marcia 
broke from his embrace. 

“What . , , what of Dad?” she mur- 
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mured. “That terrible night back at 
the old mission was the last I’ve seen or 
heard . . 

DRIEFLY Garth told his story. 
^ When he had finished, the girl’s 
body shook with sobs. 

“Then he’s dead . . . or a prisoner,” 
she said bitterly. “And earth at the 
mercy of those devils! If only we 
hadn’t seen that projectile, foHowed the 
instructions on those taWets! Oh, 
Garth, isn’t there anything we can do?” 

“First tell me what this place is, 
where the prisoners are kept, give me 
all the information you can!” He sat 
down beside her on the cfeuch. “Right 
now things look pretty hopeless, but 
perhaps when I know more about this 
place, I may be able to work out some 
plan of escape.” 

“This is the city of Latath,” she re- 
plied. “The only one of its kind on 
Mercury. From what I’ve been able to 
learn, the planet was once, milleniums 
ago, further from the sun, shielded from 
its rays by an atmosphere. Gradually 
it was drawn in closer, lost its protec- 
tion of clouds. The race began to de- 
crease, built this great dome to shield 
themselves from the sun’s heat. It is 
filled with pure air, cooled by great con- 
ditioning units in the underground 
workshops beneath the city.” 

“Underground workshops?” Garth 
repeated. “Then that’s where the pris- 
oners are kept ! ” 

“Some of them,” Marcia replied. 
“The rest are sent outside, to the labor 
camps.” 

“But how do they live in that heat? 
If even these horny-skinned Mercs 
can’t stand it, what chance would a ter- 
restrial have outside the city’s dome?” 

“They wear vacuum-suits. Like a 
metal diver’s suit on earth. And the 
prisons where they sleep are shielded 
like tWs city. Even so., they don’i bst 
long outside. That’s why new ones are 
constantly needed.” 


Garth thought a moment, turning this 
over in his mind. Latath, the rose-pink 
city , . . and the terrestrials working 
on the sun-scorched plains beyond its 
sheltering dome . . . 

“What about the water?” he asked. 
“Why are they bringing it here from 
earth?” 

“Don’t you see?” Marcia exclaimed. 
“Mercury’s water supply was failing. 
A constant drying up of the imder- 
greund springs that were their only 
source of supply. And no rainfall to 
replenish it. But with enough water 
poured onto the rocky plains, they 
would not only replenish their springs, 
but have an atmosphere to shield them. 
Clouds of steam to act like the glass 
dome of this city, protect the entire 
planet. Millions, hundreds of millions 
of gallons of water every day, sent in 
the form of energy vibrations from 
earth. Pouring from the central receiv- 
ing station along canals, through spe- 
cial air-locks, and so out onto the 
plains. Terribly, unbelievably hot, the 
plains, and the water evaporates in- 
stantly into steam, great banks of mist, 
to form an atmospheric blanket. When 
the blanket has lowered the outer tem- 
perature sufficiently, the water, instead 
of evaporating, will remain on the surf- 
ace as lakes, seas. That’s what the ter- 
restrial prisoners are working on. Arti- 
ficial reservoirs, canals ... to distrib- 
ute the water properly. ...” 

Garth stared at her, incredulous. The 
magnitude of the Mercurian’s plan was 
staggering. Earth, to be drained of its 
water, to be transformed into a barren 
desert! Its people enslaved to labor 
in the cruel heat of Mercury’s sun- 
swept plains! It was unbelievably fan- 
tastic . . . and horribly true! 

“V|^E can’t let it happen!” he ex- 

” claimed. “Can’t! You’ve got t® 
find out all you can, Marda, try to get 
hold of an energy gun! If we could 
learn how they’re made, arm the pris- 
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oners ... I” 

“I’ll try, Garth.” The girl’s gaze 
swept the small, luxurious room. “It’s 
been so horrible, these months here! 
Huno treats me as though I were some 
strange beast! Brings his friends up 
here to see me, makes me speak, show 
off like a trained seal! And no one to 
talk to . . .” 

“Huno’s a devil! But couldn’t you 
have escaped? The windows aren’t 
barbed, the palace is unguarded . . .” 

“Escape?” Marcia shook her head. 
“Where would I go? Latath is small, a 
hundred square miles at most. I would 
be captured in an hour. The citadel, 
the transmission machine, everything is 
closely guarded. And to go outside, 
onto the plain . . .” She shuddered. 

“I see.” Garth nodded sombrely. 
“Then our only hope is to get energy 
guns, somehow, capture the citadel, and 
return the way we came. We’ll have to 
get in communication with the terres- 
trial prisoners, arm them . . .” 

“But how about you. Garth?” Mar- 
cia asked anxiously. “Where will you 
go? How win you live? Sooner or 
later you’ll be discovered. When they 
find that servant outside, hear his story, 
they^ll start a search.” 

“I don’t know, yet,” Garth said. 
“But I’ll find a place, somewhere, hide 
out until we can get in touch with the 
slaves.” He laughed reassuringly. 
“Don’t worry, sweetness. I’ll keep my- 
self safe . . . come back again . . . 
soon.” 

Marcia clung to him tightly. 

“Be careful,” she whispered. “You’re 
all I’ve got, now. Garth. Stay near the 
canal. The Mercurians have no boats, 
can’t swim. I’ll try to learn the secret 
of the energy guns, get word to the 
prisoners.” 

“I’ll count on you, Marcia.” He 
swept her into his arms, kissed her. 
“And now I’ve got to go, before they 
discover the man I tied up.” Garth tore 
loose the long metallic curtains. “These 


should make an excellent rope.” 

He had just commenced to knot them 
when they heard ribald, laughing voices 
in the hall outside. 

“Himo!” Marcia gasped. “Quick! 
Hide!” 

Garth’s eyes darted about the room 
for some place of concealment. It was 
too late. The carved door swung open 
and Huno, followed by two grinning 
companions, entered. 

At sight of Garth, Huno’s bulging 
eyes flashed sudden rage. 

“Gods!” he roared. “You ... an 
earthmanl Here!” His hand slid to- 
ward the gun at his waist. 

Marcia sprang forward, a pale, very 
lovely picture in her sheer silken night- 
dress, threw her weight upon Huno’s 
arm, preventing him from raising the 
weapon. 

“Go, Garth!” she cried. “Quick!” 

In a blaze of action Garth leaped for 
the door. His arms, extended, seized 
Huno’s two befuddled companions by 
their necks, crashing their heads to- 
gether. Stunned, the Mercurians tum- 
bled to the floor. Huno was spitting 
strange oaths, trying to break free from 
Marcia’s grasp. 

INTO the dim corridor Garth ran, 
* twisting, turning through a network 
of passages. Pale lights broke the dark- 
ness ahead, and he burst into a large, 
high-ceilinged room. A dozen startled 
Mercurians seated about a . long ban- 
quet table, sprang to their feet, fum- 
bling for their guns. In two bounds he 
crossed the room, felling with his fist a 
man who tried to bar his way. 

Again Garth found himself in a gal- 
lery. He groaned in despair. Was 
there no way out of this immense maze? 
Heart pounding, breath coming in 
gasps, he raced ou. 

Behind him, furious shouts rang, 
metal-shod feet clattered upon the cold 
marble. All at once Garth was on a 
landing overlooking a long, pillared 
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h^, dimly-lighted, deserted. Broad 
steps led to the great shadowy room. 
Garth pounded down them, dashed 
across the hall toward massive inlaid 
doors that reached halfway to the ceil- 
ing. 

Heavy metal rings were set in the 
panels. Seizing them. Garth pulled 
with all his strength. Slowly the big 
doors swung open, and a gust of warm 
night air swept the hall. Darkness . . . 
the welcome darkness of the streets 
. . . lay beyond. 

As Garth raced from the building, he 
heard the shouts grow louder. Glanc- 
ing over his shoulder, he saw Huno, a 
dozen followers, silhouetted in the light 
that streamed from the doorway. The 
Mercurian’s voice shook with fury as 
he barked orders to his men. 

Onward Garth ran, rounding corner 
after comer, in an effort to shake off 
pursuit; but onlookers, seeing his tall 
terrestrial form plunge by, sent up 
warning cries to direct Huno and his 
men. 

The pale city was humming with ex- 
citement, now, blazing with lights. 
Other Mercurians had taken up the 
chase, were joining in the hue and cry. 
Like wolves, Garth thought, on the trail 
of their prey. Desperately he glanced 
about. Marcia had said to stay near 
the canal, but he had no idea in which 
direction it lay. 

He was tired now, reeling from ex- 
haustion. Days of starvation, of cease- 
less struggle, had taken their toll. Be- 
hind him the shouts were nearer, the 
thud of running feet ominous. With 
stumbling footsteps he staggered along 
the street, seeking some place of refuge. 
Then all at once, his heart sank. The 
street was a cul-de-sac, ending in a low 
wall! He glanced back. The flash of 
lights, shadowy forms in the darkness. 
Cornered! And in another mo- 
ment , . . ! 

Blindly; hopelessly, he turned to the 
■Wall, dragged himself over it. Through 


an arbor of vines, strange perfumed 
flowers, he crashed, landed dazedly in 
a cloistered garden dimly lit by a soft 
bluish radiance. And as he landed, he 
heard a smothered, terrified scream 
... a woman’s scream. 

Garth swept the hair from his eyes, 
glanced up. Facing him was a woman, 
a Mercurian, he instantly realized, the 
first he had ever seen, close at hand. 

In the glow of the swinging, flicker- 
ing lamps, she was like some strange 
golden goddess. Tiny yellow scales 
gave her skin a soft lustre, contrasting 
strikingly with her black, glossy hair. 
Perfectly formed, her body was scan- 
tily covered by clinging, all but trans- 
parent, robes; her eyes seemed great, 
curiously-cut opals, flecks of fire in 
their dark depths. Bizarre, hauntingly 
beautiful, this woman of Mercury, yet 
with a certain fullness to her scarlet lips 
that spoke of fierce passions, tempestu- 
ous, swift-changing emotions. 

A S Garth crouched there, the woman 
stared at him with a mixture of 
fear and amazement. 

“An earthman!” she whispered. “A 
slave! You . . . you dare to enter 
. . She broke off at the sound of 
shouts, the clatter of feet in the street 
outside. 

“They’re after me,” Garth gasped. 
“The Thantor, Huno, and his men. 
Hunting me down, as they hunt all of 
our race. I ... I must go . . .” He 
swayed to his feet, but the strength had 
gone out of him. Reeling, he caught at 
a corner of the arbor to keep from fall- 
ing. A clamor of voices, a thunder of 
knocks, sounded beyond the small door 
set in the wall. 

For a long moment the Mercurian 
woman stared at Garth, her eyes in- 
scrutable. Suddenly she clapped her 
hands, called sharply. 

“Mafan! Kara!” 

Two squat figures, wearing servants’ 
garb, crossed the garden, bowed. 
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“Quick 1” The Mercurian woman 
was like a fluttering yeUow flame. 
“You, Kara, hold them at the gate with 
questions! Matan, fetch me a slave- 
band! Haste!” 

Garth stared at them, bewildered. 
The woman had spoken in the liquid 
tongue of Mercury and he had not un- 
derstood. His head swimming, he 
watched the stocky Kara draw a bolt, 
parley with Huno’s men through the 
half-open door. 

A moment later the other Servant, 
Matan, was running toward them, car- 
rying a gleaming silver band covered 
with strange markings. The woman 
took the band from him, bent to fasten 
it about Garth’s arm. Her fingers, he 
noticed, were soft, satiny, unlike the 
horny skin of the Mercurian warriors. 

“Say nothing,” she whispered. “And 
have no fear.” Then, turning, “Let 
them enter, Kara!” 

The servant nodded, drew wide the 
door. Huno, fierce triumph on his dark 
face, strode across the garden, followed 
by his group of guards. 

“Your pardon, my Lady Ysseth,” he 
said to the woman, “but a rebellious 
earthling . . .” He broke off at sight 
of Garth, kneeling in the shadow of the 
arbor. “That is the man! Quick! 
Seize him!” 

Two guards sprang forward, but 
Ysseth, the Mercurian woman, waved 
them back. 

“Wait, Huno!” she said. “The earth- 
man is my slave!” 

“What!” Huno growled. “Is this 
another of your tricks, Ysseth? The 
man belongs to no one and must be sent 
to the labor camps outside the city!” 

“Look, then!” She pointed to the 
silver band about Garth’s arm. “Is that 
not a slave-band? With my device up- 
on it? The law of Latath states that an 
unclaimed slave beeqmsa the property 
of the firq^ W band hiin,” 

For a long moment Hiiho stared at 
the woman, then turned away, scowling. 


“It is the law,” he said savagely. 
“But someday, Ysseth, you will pay for 
this folly! Come! Let us go!” Mo- 
tioning to his followers, he stalked from 
the garden. 

Y^HEN they had left. Garth turned 
' ’ questioningly to the woman. Her 
conversation with Huno had been in 
Mercurian and he had been unable to 
understand it. 

“What was it?” he muttered. “What 
did you do?” 

Swiftly Ysseth ejplained. Garth, 
listening, shook his head, puzzled. 

“But why?” he asked. “Why should 
you, a Mercurian, save me from the 
labor camps?” 

“Why?” Ysseth laughed, an odd, 
wide laugh. “Have I not gained . . . 
a slave?” 

Garth gazed at her a moment, seek- 
ing the meaning behind her words. His 
mind, it seemed, was suddenly slow, 
dull, and the lights in the garden were 
beginning to whirl. Fear, nervous 
energy, had kept him going. Now, with 
the realization that he was safe, ex- 
haustion gripped him. Very dimly he 
was conscious of the golden woman 
reaching to help him to his feet, and 
then everything was lost in the mists of 
oblivion. 


CHAPTER VI 


G arth awakened to find him- 
self in a richly-hung bedcham- 
ber, adorned with gold and 
silver furnishings. Hardly the rodm of 
a slave, he reflected. Still weak, he 
climbed from his couch. A metal tunic, 
a long cloak of some soft material, lay 
beside the bed. He donned them, turned 
to the lar^ circular window at (he other 
end of the room. 

Below him lay the great city, a thing 
of beauty in the soft pink light that 
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Streamed through the curving dome. 
Graceful gleaming buildings, green 
fields and gardens, winding streets 
along which small figures strolled. The 
massive receiving station bulked grey 
and somehow menacing above the city 
and Garth realized with a start that 
the torrent of water no longer poured 
from it into the canal. Sudden hope 
swept over him. Was it possible that 
the ear.thmen had risen, destroyed the 
great station at San Francisco? 

A rustle of robes broke Garth’s train 
of thought. Turning, he saw Ysseth, 
the golden woman, standing in the door- 
way. In the rose-tinted light she was 
more lovely than ever, and her vivid, se- 
ductive lips were curved in an inviting 
smile. 

“Our city of Latath is beautiful, isn’t 
it?” she murmured, joining him at the 
rounded window. 

“Look” . . . Garth pointed . . . 
“What’s happened? There’s no water 
flowing into the canal! ” 

“It is nothing.” Ysseth made a care- 
less gesture. “When slaves come 
through, the stream of water from earth 
is shut off. See, they have arrived ! ” 

Garth stared, gripping the sill with 
tensed fingers. From the tall arched 
doorway through which the water had 
poured, a dreary procession was plod- 
ding. Bent figures, terrestrials, drag- 
ging themselves along the bed of the 
canal, urged on by Mercurian guards 
wielding long lashes. 

“Good God!” he grated. “The 
devils! Beating women and children! 
They’ll pay for this!” 

Ysseth gazed at him, her eyes very 
bright. 

“You are attractive when you’re 
angry,” she smiled. “So different from 
our men of Mercury, with their stern, 
emotionless manner.” She took his 
arm, her fingers resting lightly on the 
silver band that encircled it. “Come! 
The morning meal is ready . . .” 

The days that followed taught Garth 


much of the domed city of the Mer- 
curians. Although Ysseth referred to 
him as her slave, he had no duties other 
than to accompany her, remain eter- 
nally at her side. As time passed, he 
learned the liquid speech of Mercury, 
and attending Ysseth on her walks 
about the strange city, became familiar 
with its streets, its landmarks. 

Certain things which had puzzled him 
now became clear. He had wondered 
that so advanced a civilization had been 
forced to use terrestrial gyros in their 
conquests on earth. Now, however, 
that he was aware of the small size of 
their glass-enclosed world, he realized 
that mechanical means of transporta- 
tion would have been useless to them. 
And the general knowledge of English 
was no mystery when he realized that 
their sensitive apparatus had been re- 
ceiving terrestrial broadcasts for years, 
that their conquest had been planned 
long before the landing of the projec- 
tile. But while they spoke the language, 
the limited range of earth’s television 
broadcasts had permitted them no 
knowledge of its written symbols and 
they had been forced to use ideographs 
when sending their tablets. 

The rule of the city, Ysseth told him, 
was lodged in the hands of the nobles, 
the Thantors; she and Huno were both 
members of this ruling class. Strict 
obedience to their ancient laws was en- 
forced upon the workers. 

A S to what lay outside the great 
dome, Garth had only an incom- 
plete picture. Few Mercurians other 
than the guards at the labor camps ever 
went outside. At regular intervals 
about the base of the translucent “bub- 
ble,” there were great airlocks, care- 
fully guarded. The substance of which 
the dome was made, he learned, was not 
glass, but a crystalline material of 
tremendous strength and durability. 

The daily life of Ysseth’s household 
was monotonous. Most Mercurians, 
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their needs supplied by the workers, 
slaves who labored in the underground 
workshops, passed the days in idleness. 
Boredom on the part of the warriors 
had, quite apart from the faiUng supply 
of water, been instrumental in urging 
them to attack the earth. 

In addition to visits among her group 
of friends, the seeking of amusement 
from dancers, musicians, Ysseth spent 
long hours in the garden with only 
Garth to attend her. There was some- 
thing almost feline in the way her eyes 
followed his every move, but only once 
had he seen her display any emotion. 

It had been on the first morning after 
the night they met. As they sat over 
their breakfast of S3mthetically-pre- 
pared food. Garth had told her his 
story, how he had reached Mercury. At 
mention of Marcia, a sudden frown had 
creased Ysseth’s forehead. 

“This terrestrial girl . . .” she said 
reflectively. “Is she beautiful?” 

Garth, suddenly on the alert, had 
made a careless, non-committal reply, 
and the Mercurian woman’s frown had 
vanished. 

Yet though Ysseth kept him near her 
with a thousand trifling excuses. Garth 
found time to speculate on the chances 
of freeing the terrestrial slaves. His 
hope of learning the secret of the energy 
guns was in vain. Only Mercurian war- 
riors were allowed to carry them, and 
they guarded their weapons jealously, 
keeping the secret of the guns’ tremen- 
dous power to themselves. 

More than anything else Garth wor- 
ried about Marcia. He had promised 
the girl he would return, see her soon 
again. Did she believe him dead, he 
wondered? Had Huno vented his 
anger upon her, for aiding in his. 
Garth’s, escape? Time after time he 
tried to free hiiqself, for only an hour 
or so, fropi Ysseth, but always the Mer- 
curian wotnati kept him near her. 

One day while they were in the gar- 
den Ysseth seemed restless. All at 


once she stood up, touched Garth’s 
arm. 

“Let us go,” she said abruptly. “I 
have something I wish to show you.” 

Mystified, Garth followed her from 
the garden into the street. Walking 
respectfully behind her, as was his cus- 
tom when they appeared in public, he 
noticed that she headed toward a sec- 
tion of the city which they rarely 
visited. At length Ysseth paused be- 
fore a small, windowless structure, very 
strongly built, approached the armed 
guards who stood before it. 

“I would like to visit the caverns,” 
she said imperiously, exhibiting the 
curiously-wrought ring she wore. 

The sentry glanced at the device, saw 
that it was a symbol of the Thantors, 
bowed. 

“The slave will accompany you?” he 
murmured. 

Y^SSETH nodded, passed through the 
doorway with a sweep of her rol^s. 
Garth, following, saw that they were in 
an elevator of some sort, surrounded by 
a stout steel grating. Ysseth touched a 
lever and the car began slowly to de- 
scend. 

Down the car dropped, through a 
dark, metal-lined shaft, down intermin- 
ably. In the dim light Ysseth was like 
a graven golden image, silent, motion- 
less. 

At length a pale illumination glowed 
beneath them and the car came to a 
stop. 

“Look!” Ysseth said softly. “Look, 
Garth!” 

The car had come to rest on the 
floor of an immense cavern, a vast 
shadowy grotto stretching on all sides 
as far as the eye could see. Gazing 
through the grating about the elevator. 
Garth drew a sharp breath. It was like 
a gUmptse of the inferno. 

_ Huge furnaces, jetting tongues of 
lurid flame, lit the great workshops, re- 
vealing gargantuan machinery, masses 
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of wheels, cogs, turbines, stretching up 
into the gloomy recesses above. The 
cavern echoed with a bedlam of noise, 
screaming drills, pounding hammers, 
clanking' machinery, all mingled in a 
deafenhig cacophony of sound. The 
heat was unbearable, and a pall of 
smoke, of strange mephitic gases, fouled 
the air. 

Dark figures periled the imm'etf^e 
caVeifn, sooty, sweatjr slaves; dwarlfed 
by the great engines to resemble ants 
about an anthill. Terrestrials, many of 
them, fearth suddenly realized, both 
men and women. Here a row of cap- 
tives bent over a long conveyor, busily 
sorting objects of some sort . . . con- 
tainers of chemically-made food, he 
thought. Beyond, a group of squat 
Mercurian underlings were hamnft'ring 
wearily upon a bar of red-hot metal. 
Further away a cluster of terrestrial 
slaves were shovelling slag into a car; 
their whip-scarred bodies, moving in 
tired rhythm before the glare of the fur- 
naces, threw sprawling grotesque sha- 
doTvs upon the rough-hewn walls. 

Faces drawn with toil, with despair, 
these captives labored, cringing before 
the swaggering Mercurian guards who 
walked among them, lash in hand. 
Pride broken, eyes dull, they waited for 
eventual release in death. 

For perhaps a quarter of an hour 
Garth watched them., choking with rage, 
with a sense of his own helplessness. 
Then, dlently, Ysseth touched the lever 
again and the car commenced to rise. 
Without a word she stepped from it, as 
they reached the surface once more, led 
the way to the garden. 

Stunned by the horror of those murky 
caverns. Garth followed her blindly, as 
though in a dream.. Bitterly he re- 
prnadied himself for remaining inac- 
tive, while human beings faced a living 
death b^low the surface of Mefefty., 

As they entered the garden Ysseth 
turned to Garth, her brilliant eyes fixed 
avidly upon his face. Her scarlet lips 


were moist. 

“What do you think of our work- 
shops, Garth?” she said softly. 

“Think!” he burst out. “Do you 
need ask . . .” 

“And yet,” she interrupted, “all ter- 
restrial captives are sent there, now, ex- 
cept those who experience an even more 
terrible fate in the labor camps outside 
the city. Do you not wonder, Garth, 
why you enjoy such freedom, such 
favor?” 

Garth stared down at her. His voice, 
when he spoke, was harsh, cold. 

“Who am I to wonder?” he said. “A 
slave . . .” 

“No!” she whispered. “No!” With 
trembling fingers she unfastened the 
silver band about his arm, dropped it to 
the ground. “ItisT who am the slaVel ” 

COFT arms stole about Garth’s neck, 
drawing him down to her. He could 
feel her lithe body pressed tightly 
against his own, feel hungry lips, hot 
breath, upon his cheek. Instinctively 
he drew her close . . . and then his 
gaze fell upon her eyes. Sparkling, 
many-facetted eyes, the eyes of an alien 
race. She was a Mercurian, of the 
ruthless breed who planned the en- 
slavement of his fellow-men, who were 
stripping earth of its precious water to 
leave it a barren, lifeless desert. The 
breed which had made Marcia a pris- 
oner ... 

With a sudden, fierce movement 
Garth broke the grip of those caressing 
arms, threw Ysseth roughly to one side. 
Stooping, he picked up the silver arm- 
hand. 

“I prefer to remain a slave, thanks,” 
he said mockingly. “The duties are 
more pleasant!” 

Crouched against a marble bench 
where he had thrown her, Ysseth stared 
uijhidlievingly at hiife. 

“Garth!” she wMspered. “Garth! 
You . . . you can’t mean . . .” Ab- 
ruptly she straightened up, her counte- 
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nance contorted with cold rage. “So it 
was that white-faced terrestrial girl 
after all! I shall see that you join her!” 
Ysseth’s laugh was like the tinkle of 
broken crystal. “Kara! Holu! Ma- 
tan! Quick!” 

Garth, warned by the menace in her 
voice, sprang toward the gate. Before 
he could reach it, however, a dozen of 
Ysseth’s servants had rushed upon him, 
held him firmly in their grasp. 

“And now,” Ysseth smiled icily, 
turned to one of her attendants, “you 
will take him at once to the Thantor 
Huno, say I send him as a gift!” 

As the swarthy Mercurian servitors 
led him out. Garth could hear Ysseth’s 
brittle laugh behind him; he thought it 
ended in a choking sob. 

They found Huno in the great hall of 
his palace, surrounded by a dozen of his 
followers. At sight of Garth, the Than- 
tor’s face lit up with fierce joy. 

“So Ysseth has repented of her foUy,” 
he murmured. “Excellent! The man 
is a dangerous rebel.” He paused toy- 
ing with the silver medallion about his 
neck. “A convoy of slaves were to come 
through today. They should already 
have arrived at the receiving station. 
Let this man join them, be sent to the 
labor camps outside.” 

As Huno spoke. Garth’s eyes swept 
the pillared hall, hoping for a last 
glimpse of Marcia before they led him 
away. If only he could get word to 
her! Perhaps some of the servants 
within the hall might tell the girl of his 
fate . . . 

Then they were taking him out once 
more, dragging him through the wind- 
ing streets toward the huge grey citadel. 
As they approached it. Garth saw that 
the flow of water into the canal had 
ceased, that a column of perhaps a hun- 
dred bewildered terrestrials were issu- 
ing from the arched doorway, staring in 
a mixture of fear and wonder at the 
strange, unreal beauty of the Mercurian 
city. Stocky, purple-cloaked guards 


herded them like cattle along the muddy 
bed of the canal. 

V/'SSETH’S servitors approached the 
leader of the convoy, pushed Garth 
forward. 

“A rebellious house-slave,” they ex- 
plained, “to go to the labor camps, along 
with the others!” 

“So.” The captain’s whip curled 
about Garth’s shoulders with stinging 
force. “Get into line, dog! We’ll 
sweat the rebellion out of you on the 
plains!” 

Stunned by the force of the blow. 
Garth joined the pitiful procession. 
The captives seemed scarcely aware of 
his presence. Stumbling with exhaus- 
tion, they plodded along the canal-bed 
toward the air-lock at its end. 

When they reached the lock, a huge 
circular metal door set in the side of the 
glass-like dome, the guards came to an 
abrrq)t halt, grinning. 

“Heat-suits!” The captain barked, 
turning toward a small guard-house be- 
side the air-lock. 

At his command soldiers ran from 
the small building, carr3dng bulky 
pieces of equipment not unlike ancient 
suits of armor. Of the same strange, 
light metal as the projectile, the tablets, 
which had reached earth, they were 
built in double thicknesses with a heat- 
resisting vacuum between the layers. 
Airtight, cunningly jointed at knee, el- 
bow and hip, the heat-suits had oxygen 
tanks upon their shoulders to provide a 
supply of air. 

With the ease of long experience the 
guards climbed into their protective 
armor, strapped their energy guns 
about their waists. The captives, un- 
familiar with the heat-suits, were slow, 
clumsy in donning them. 

Garth had just picked up his heavily- 
tinted, transparent helmet, was about 
'to place it over hds head, when he heard 
swift footsteps behind him, the sound 
of his name being repeated in a chpked. 
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sobbing voice ... a woman’s vjwje. 

Wheding about, he saw Marcia, her 
blue eyes dim with tears, running to- 
ward him. She brushed past the star- 
tled guards, swayed against Ms tall, 
metabencased figure. 

“Garth!” she w h i spe r e d . “Oh, 
Garth! Th^ told me, the servants at 
the palace, that you had been sent to 
the camps outside! They can’t do this, 
Garth! Can’t! Mep last only a few 
months on the plains!” Face wet with 
tears, she tried to hold him back from 
the air-lock into which the captives 
were filing. 

“It’s . . . all right, Marcia!” Garth 
bent, kissed her. “We’ll be back, all 
of us slaves, from the camp. Back to 
take this city, return to earth again! 
Chin up . . . you’ll see!” 

A stony-faced guard tore the girl 
from his embrace. 

“Back to your master!” he growled. 
“And you, earthling” . . . the man 
drew an energy gun from Ms belt . . . 
“into the aif-Iock before I blast you!” 

One quick smile Garth flashed at the 
girl, then, snapping his helmet into 
place, strode into the Mg aiidtsck. F^ith 
a clang the massive douMe doors swung 
shut behind him. 

Marcia slumped to the ground, a 
broken, abject figure. Garth gone! 
Sentenced to the terrible labor camps 
on Mercury’s sun-seared surface! 
CanJps from which no slave had ever 
returned! She crouched upon the ca- 
nal embankment, Shaking with sobs. 

CliDDENLY the girl felt a hand 
grasp her shoulder, roughly . . . 
the dark, scaly hand of a Mercurian. 
She glanced up. Two p^im-visaged men 
in servants’ garb stood befflde her. 

“Come! ” CMe of th«n said harsMy, 
pulling her to her feet. “Quickly!” 

Marcia stared at the nwn in amaze- 
ment. liimo’s guanfe, no doubt, sent 
to bring her back to the palace. But 
no . . . the strangers wore a device 


quite different from that of her captor. 

“Who are you?” she whispered. 
“What do you want?” 

“You’ll find out soon enough,” the 
man said curtly. “Come along!” 

Helpless, she allowed herself to be 
conducted across the city to a tall white 
structure standing in a walled garden. 
Silently the men entered the dwelling, 
stepped into an elevator. A moment 
later Marcia found herseif on an open 
terrace, surrounded by high parapets. 
At one end of the terrace, upon a couch 
of shimmering scarlet material, lay a 
slender, gold-skinned Mercurian wom- 
an. Sleekly beautiful, her voluptuous 
figure was revealed by a clinging, sheer 
gown; her eyes, as they dwelt upon 
Marcia, were like hot coals. 

“The earth-girl!” she whispered, a 
narrow smile twisting her crimson 
mouth. “You have done well, Matan ! ” 

“You . . . you wanted to see me?” 
Marcia asked. 

“Yes. I wanted to see you!” With 
a swift movement the golden woman 
sprang from the couch, tore the fasten- 
ing from Marcia’s robe. Rustling soft- 
ly, it fell to the floor, leaving the earth 
^rl clad only in fragmentary under- 
^rments, a slim white figure, fragile, 
graceful, exquisite. 

With a startled cry Marcia reached 
for her robe, but the two Mercurian 
servants held her fast. 

"So!” Ysseth stared at Marcia, ap- 
praisingly, contemptuous. “As cold and 
wMte as some distant star! While I 
... I am as golden as the hot sun! 
But perhaps . . . perhaps the sun may 
warm you, may give your skin a softer 
hue!” She laughed, sardonically, ad- 
vanced toward the girl, lips curved in 
cruel Hues. “You know the earthman, 
Arlan? You . . . love him?” 

^T . . . I . Smft color rushed 
to Marcia^ cheeks. “What does tHs 
mean? Why have you had me brought 
here?” 

“Seel” Ysseth’s voice was mocking. 
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“She reddensl Then it is truel You 
do love himl And he is fool enough to 
prefer you to me! But after the sun 
of Mercury has kissed your pale skin, 
perhaps he will regard you differently! 
And when you are a blind, burned thing, 
he will return to me ! To me ! ” Ysseth’s 
voice was shrill with triumph. “Stand 
her against the wall!” 

Marcia’s eyes widened with horror. 
Twisting, struggling, she tried to break 
away from the two servants, but in vain. 
Stolid, emotionless, the men dragged 
her to the wall, lashed her wnrists and 
ankles to rings set in the stone. 

For a long moment Ysseth’s brilliant 
eyes rested upon the girl’s slender white 
figure. Then, smiling thinly, she set- 
tled back upon her couch. 

“The opening, Matan!” she said 
softly. “Let us see if sunlight can im- 
prove the earth ^rl’s beauty!” 

CPEECHLESS with terror, Marcia 
sagged against her bonds, watching. 
The man Matan had climbed upon the 
parapet, a curiously-shaped lever in his 
hand. 

Ysseth’s tall dwelling was close to 
the edge of the ^eat curving dome. 
The roof of the translucent glass-like 
substance swept low over the terrace, 
meeting the ground only a short dis- 
tance away. And set in the glass was 
a round metal-ringed aft'air, resembling 
a window, through which, as in the rest 
of the dome, weakened, rose-hued sun- 
light poured. 

At a signal from Ysseth, the servitor 
reached up, fastened the end of the lever 
about a projecting knob, turned it. At 
once a circular pane of glass swung 
back, and a beam of hot sunlight poured 
through, sweeping over Marcia’s slen- 
der figure. Behind this opened pane, 
there were others. The dome was made 
up of several layers of the translucent 
material; to open them aB would per- 
mit the atmosphere of the city to escape, 
bring death to everyone within. But 


by opening the inner thicknesses of 
tinted glass, one after the other . . . 
aU except the last and outermost one 
... a slender ray from the burning 
sun could be safely admitted. 

As the first pane was opened, and a 
beam of sunlight poured upon the girl’s 
all but nude figure, a shudder shook her. 
It was like a breath from a furnace, 
blinding, dazzling. Perspiration broke 
out upon her forehead and her brain 
reeled. So near was the sun that even 
with only one pane of tinted glass swung 
back, the heat was terrific. A cry of 
anguish, of terror, burst from the earth 
girl’s lips. 

Ysseth, watching closely, laughed. 

“Do you think, then, that Garth will 
prefer you to me when you are blind, 
when you skin is burned away to leave 
a wrinkled mass of scars! Before an- 
other hour has passed, we will stand 
side by side once more, compare our 
charms! ” She turned, raised her hand. 
“Another, Matan!” 

The man nodded, reached out with 
his lever. A second pane of the crystal- 
line substance was turned back and the 
beam of sunli^t now became a white- 
hot lance. 

Marcia screamed as the relentless 
rays struck her. A thousand cruel nee- 
dles seemed to be piercing her bpdy, her 
skin was on fire. She writhed in agony 
. . . agony that increased with each 
second. Already her eyebrows, her 
eyelashes were singed, her lips cracked 
by the searing, burning heat. The few 
fragments of clothing that remained 
upon her body were beginning to scorch, 
turn brown. Dazedly, she cried out. 

“No! Stop! Can’t stand . . .” 

Ysseth moistened her red lips, lay 
back indolently upon her couch. 

“So soon?” she whispered. “I had 
hoped for more amusement. See, Ma- 
tan, already her skin turns red, blisters! 
They are not accustonjed to the sun, 
these earthlings! In a little while, now, 
she will be hideous, a mass of scorched 
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flesh! Garth will enjoy the sight of 
hgr, should they meet agaffl!” She 
raishd her hand. “The third panel, 
Matan!” 

The servant reached up with his 
lever, fastened it about the 'knob of the 
third panel. Marcia groaned, in mad- 
dening torture. The pain was unbear- 
able; her eyes could no longer see. 
Branded, her body seared by the white- 
hot sunlight! Flayed, made a gro- 
tesque and ghastly sight! She tried to 
scream, but no sound came from her 
parched, swollen lips. In another mo- 
ment . . . the third panel . . . 

'^SSETH was leaning forward now, 
* her eyes eager. Matan had un- 
locked the third section of tinted glass, 
was drawing it batik. A thin dazzling 
beam touched Marcia’s wrist, and the 
girl’s body went rigid with agony. 
Slowly, as Matan drew open the panel, 
the fierce neW ray of sunlight crept 
along her arm ... 

Then, suddenly, there was a pound- 
ing of footsteps, a clatter of accoutre- 
ments. Bark figures burst through the 
dbbrway, raced across the terrace. 
Huno, followed by his purple-cloaked 
warriors, took in the scene with one 
sweeping glance. 

“Quick!” he shouted,' his dark face 
furious. “The opening! ” 

A'^ardSman sprang to the parapet, 
hurle'S Matab to one' side. Snatching 
up the lohg leVei, he snapfped shut the 
three panes of tinted glass. 

Hastily Huno cut Marcia’s bonds, 
threw his cloak over her limp, inert fig- 
ure. Very ^m, he turned to Ysseth. 

“Once again you interfere with my 
captives,” he said sternly. “And this 
time the law of Latath does not shield 
ybu. The earth girl is niine, wears my 
slave bands. There seems to be no 
liniit to your' madness, Yssethl” 

The Mercurian woman bit her lip, 
clenched her fists, tightly. 

“You protect a terrestrial!” She 


cried. “You who have sent a thousand, 
ten thousand, to the plains outside?” 

“You also protected a terrestrial, not 
so long ago,” Huno laughed. “Do as 
you wish with your own slaves, Ysseth, 
but leave mine to me. Torture and 
burn to your heart’s content, so long as 
they are not my capUives. This girl is 
not made for pain. Had I not missed 
her, thought to come here, you would 
have paid heavily!” He turned to his 
attendants. “Take the earth girl to my 
palace, see that her burns are treated!” 

Nodding, the guards picked up Mar- 
cia’s slight figure, left the terrace. At 
the door Huno paused, a mocking light 
in his eyes, 

“Goodbye, Ysseth! May your next 
terrestrial lover prove more ... com- 
plaisant!” 

Laughing, he strode throu^ the 
doorway. 


CHAPTER VII 


AS Garth Arlan stepped from the 
/\ airlock of the city, a strange 
J- A. feeling of unreality crept over 
him. Seen through the dark, protect- 
ing ^ass of his helmet, the plain was 
like a glimpse of hell. 

On all sides there was only barren 
rock, crackedj split by the awful heat 
of tte sun, or endless, blazing san(^. 
Here and there great fissures yawned, 
while jagged spires of stone, gro- 
tesquely formed, cast fantastic shadows 
across the arid ground. Barren, deso- 
late, appalling, the surface of Mercury, 
a terrible contrast to the cool, smiling 
city they had just left. 

Overhead, the sun was an immense 
fiery ball, covering almost half the 
heavens, pouring its light like white rain 
upon the plains. Here and there Garth 
coiilfl see strange bubbling wells, 
spouting grey viscid liquid in sluggish 
streams. 
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As he watched, one of these queer 
springs erupted in a jetting, i boiling 
geyser, spraying the barren landscape 
with the grey liquid. For a moment 
Garth stared at it puzzled. If this were 
water, why did the Mercurians seek to 
transport earth’s supply to their own 
planet? 

All at once the explanation swept 
through his brain. It was lead! Nat- 
ural vdns, deposits, of lead, reduced to 
a molten state by the searing heat! 
And terrestrials; worked in . a place like 
this! 

Sudden curt gestures by their guards 
interrupted the captives’ inspection of 
the. rocky, furnace-like plain. With 
threats of the Mercurians’ energy guns 
they were driven forward, toiling 
wearily along a beaten trail. 

Garth found the heat-suit stiff, 
clumsy. Already, in spite of the vac- 
uum between its layefs, the temperature 
within was staggering. The captives 
reeled dizzily as they walked, necessi- 
tating frequent pauses for rest. 

During one of these halts Garth, 
crouching in the shadow of a misshapen 
rock, glanced back. Latath was like a 
great pink bubble resting upon the 
plain. As he stared at it, he saw one of 
the air-locks swing open and a torrent 
of water began to pour onto the rocky 
sdl. Instantly clouds of steam arose, 
veiling the city in ousts. Millions of 
gallons of water, transformed into va- 
por, to rise, create a protective blanket 
that would some day shield, the entire 
planet from the sun’s rays. Long years 
it would take, for even so small a world 
as Mercury, but with unlimited energy 
from the sun to drive their solar en- 
gines, the iMercurians lost nothing but 
time. And when they had finished 
earth would be a barren, lifeless des- 
ert. , . . 

Garth glanced at his fellow prisoners. 
Behind the darJr-hued helmets their 
faces were only stolid, dull masks, be- 
tra3dng no hopfe, no emotion. Terres- 


trial pride had died within them, leav- 
ing only human robots, plodding auto- 
matons. ... 

■^IGHT had plunged the plain in 
^ ' darkness when they arrived at the 
labor camp. In the eerie glare of great 
searchlights the captives could make 
out a pink-hued dome, such as covered 
Latath, only of much smaller size. Ex- 
hausted, they staggered through the 
heavily-guarded air-lock, snapped open 
their helmets to gulp the cool, condi- 
tioned air inside. 

Lights flickered, armed guards ran 
toward the captives. Garth could see 
a large grey building, its doors and win- 
dows barred, and a fortress-like struc- 
ture in which the guards were quar- 
tered. 

At a command from the Mercurian 
captain the prisoners took off their 
vacuum-suits, which were quickly car- 
ried into the barracks, placed under 
lock and key. So long as the suits re- 
mained in the hands of their captors, no 
escape was possible. 

The massive gates of the prison 
building swung back, the band of weary 
terrestrials were waved through the en- 
trance. Along dim-lit corridors the 
guards drove them, into a large shad- 
owy cell already crowded with indis- 
tinct shapes. A moment later the door 
of the cell clanged shut. 

“More poor devils from home,” a 
dull voice muttered. “Well, so much 
the less work for uS.- How many died 
yesterday?” 

“Twenty-three. And several more 
won’t last until morning,” another voice 
replied. 

“Well, there’re at least a hundred in 
this new convoy. That should help for 
a while.” A grey-bearded, wasted fig- 
ure came forward. “Greetings, fellow 
terrestrials! What’s the news from 
earth?” 

“The sea-level’s falling,” one of the 
newcomers replied. “Also the Mercs 
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are going further east to find more 
slaves. As far as St. Louis there’s only 
an empty wilderness. . . . You . . . 
You mean to say this is all that’s left 
of the millions already sent across?” 

“There are other cells,” the grey- 
bearded man replied. “A few thousand 
terrestrials altogether, -a few more thou- 
sands in the work shops beneath the 
city. Here a man lasts only a few 
months. I . . .” He broke off, his 
eyes peering from beneath matted eye- 
brows at Garth. “Why . . . ! You 
. . . you’re Garth Arlan?” 

“Yfes.” Garth stared at the man. 
“But I don’t recognize ...” 

The prisoner laughed, harshly. 

“No,” he whispered. “I don’t guess 
you would. You left me. Garth, in the 
cellar of the old mission, nursing a 
sprained ankle. While you went out to 
warn, save the world. No need to say 
that you failed.” 

“What!” Garth seized the man’s 
shoulders, dragged him into the light 
that streamed through the barred door. 
“John Harker! But . . . bitt, it’s im- 
possible!” 

“Not impossible. Garth,” Harker 
said bitterly. “It’s true.” He passed 
a calloused hand over his seamed, aged 
face. “Men grow old quickly on the 
plains. There’re others here who say 
they know you. Wallace, Ogden, 
Hears . . .” 

The men came forward, clustered 
about Garth. All of them were mere 
grim and terrible caricatures of the 
friends he had known, lived with during 
their long months hiding in the hills. 
Suddenly Harker was speaking. 

“Have . . . have you heard any- 
thing of Marcia?” he muttered. 

^ARTH told his story. When he 
had finished, Harker straightened 
his bent shoulders. 

“So she’s alive then, and well,” he 
murmured. “That’s something. If 
only we weren’t condemned to dying 


out here, I might . . .” 

“Dying!” Garth growled. “Why talk 
of death? You say there are several 
thousand of us, only a few score 
guards? Haven’t you tried escape?” 

Harker shook his head despondently. 

“Escape?” he said. “Look about 
you. Garth. Bars of steel, and beyond 
them, armed guards. What could half- 
starved scarecrows like us hope to do 
against their energy guns? And even 
granting that by some miracle we were 
able to get out of this prison, how could 
we ever hope to attack Latath!” 

“Why not?” Garth demanded. “We’d 
have energy guns from the guards here, 
would be able to break through the 
outer shell. ...” 

“Thus allowing the air to escape, 
killing not only our enemies but all ter- 
restrial prisoners in the city, the under- 
ground workshops. Killing . . . Mar- 
cia.” Harfcer’s voice was dull. “And 
the air-locks of Latath are well guarded. 
Impossible, Garth! Madness to even 
dream of it! A few days on the plain 
and you’ll have forgotten your dreams, 
forgotten everything.” He turned away 
wearily, threw himself upon the metal 
floor. “Rest, lad, while you can! You’ll 
need your strength for tomorrow!” 

Garth watched the others lie down, 
fall into swift, exhausted slumber. But 
for long hours after they had gone to 
sleep, he remained awake, examining 
their prison, seeking some method of 
escape. 

Dawn swept the prison with a blaze 
of glowing heat. The pink-hued shell 
about the camp cut the sun’s rays to 
only a fraction, but that fraction was 
terrible to a terrestrial, although only 
pleasant to the horny-skinned Mercu- 
rians. Dirty aluminum plates, too soft 
to be used as weapons or to cut the steel 
bars, were thrust into the cell, each 
plate bearing a scanty portion of syn- 
thetic food. 

The meal over, the prisoners were led 
out, given their heat-suite once more. 
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In long columns they filed throu^ the 
airlock, escorted by . heavilyrarmed 
Mercurian guards, out onto the barren 
plain. For a mile or mcwe they 
marched, past weird rock formations, 
skirting gaping fissures, until at last 
they reached great heaps of crumbled, 
broken stone. Toiling wearily up the 
mounds, they finally reached the sum- 
mit, and had their first glimpse of the 
vast works the Mercurian engineers 
had planned. 

The pit was immense, stretching for 
many miles before them, and from it 
a network of half-finished canals 
branched. Great engines, solar-pow- 
ered, were at work digging, drilling, 
cutting away the tough rock, while the 
night shift of prisoners, heat-suijted ter- 
restrials, swarmed about the floor of 
the pit, filling conv^or cars, shoifielling 
loose rock, completing the rough work 
of the machine. 

Far into the future the M^rcurians 
had planned, awaiting the day when the 
water brought from earth had cr^ed 
a protective atmospheric layer, when 
their planet’s temperature had been 
sufficiently lowered to permit this and 
other similar reservoirs to store up the 
stolen waters. A garden spot, they en- 
visaged, cooled, rendered fertile once 
more by irrigation ditches ... a gar- 
den spot created by the ruin of earth. 

As the day shift of captives affieared 
over the rim of the crater, the weary 
night gang threw down their tools, 
formed ranks, and commenced the as- 
cent. At once the newcomers were di- 
vided into groups, assigned various 
jobs. 

^ ARTH was motioned toward a 
shovelling detail. There was no 
means of communication between the 
prisoners; their heat-suits had no 
micro-wave sets, with miniature ear- 
phones and mike inside the helmets, 
such as the guards’ suits were equipped 
with. Following the lead of the older 
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prisoners. Garth fell to work. 

The hours that passed w^e a night- 
mare of toil. Heat . . . blinding, kill- 
ing heat . . . penetrated the insulated 
suit until his head spun and his heart 
pounded furiously. No rest, no brief 
pauses were permitted by the Mercu- 
rian ovm:seers, nor was it passible to 
refresh himself with water while cooped 
within the heat-suit. 

From time to time exhausted workers 
would fall to the ground rmconscious, 
but the others dared not stop to aid 
them. Once Garth saw a drilling gang 
accidentally break into a pocket of mol- 
ten lead, ^aw them sprayed by the bub- 
bling liquid until they were only gray 
formless spectres. 

When the day at last came to an end, 
Garth was barely conscious. Only the 
thought of the relative coolness of the 
prison, water for his swollen, cracked 
lips, rest for his weary, pain-racked 
body, kept him going during the grim, 
interminable trip to the camp. 

In the weeks that followed Garth fell 
into the dull, almost comatose state of 
the other prisoners. Long days of toil, 
blank intervals of rest, and always the 
torturing, maddening heat. Life be- 
came a terrible delirium, broken only 
by short moments of conversation at 
meal time. 

It was during one of these intervals 
that the idea came to Garth. He and 
Harker were sitting beneath the barred 
window, wolfing their morning meal, 
while the huge Wallace, now wasted, 
thin, crouched nearby. Morning sun- 
light, still strong although diffused by 
the tinted dome, poured through the 
opening. As Garth scraped his bowl 
clean, he noticed it gleam in reflected 
light. 

“John!” He gripped Harker’s skinny 
wrist. “What would you say these 
bowls were made of?” 

“Eh?” Harker stuffed the remains of 
his breakfast into his mouth. “Why, 
aluminum, of course. Too light to be 
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used as a weapon, and useless for cut- 
ting away steel bars. The Mercs think 
of everything.” 

“Everything?” Garth whispered. 
“No, John! Not everything! Look!” 
He pointed to the steel walls of their 
prison. Moisture, the sweat of count- 
less prisoners, had covered the wall with 
flakes of red rust. 

“Well,” Harker demanded, “what of 
it? It would take a couple of centuries 
for six inches of chilled steel to rust 
through. We’ll be lucky to last a couple 
of months. I hope they put me on a 
drilling gang today; you can rest some- 
times, when ...” 

“Listen!” Garth’s voice shook with 
excitement. “You don’t understand! 
Aluminum from these dishes, rust from 
the walls! You see? The thermite 
process! Violent reaction, creating 
tremendous heat ! Heat enough to melt 
those bars at the door like butter!” 

“But . . . but . . .” Wallace bent 
low, a frown on his scarred face. “Heat 
is required to start the thermite proc- 
ess! Plenty of it! And we’ve no way 


“VV/E have a way!” Garth replied. 

“Take a look at these bowls! 
Dull, grey aluminum! But suppose 
they were polished, scraped! They’d 
be brilliant, shiny, almost, as mirrors! 
The simlight coming through this win- 
dow is bright, hot, even though it’s been 
tremendously weakened by the dome of 
colored glass. And if all of us polished 
up these concave bowls, focussed the 
light upon an aluminum-rust mixture, 
it would start the reaction!” 

“Then you mean there’s a chance?” 
Harker whispered fiercely. “That . . .” 

A rattle of the cell door interrupted 
him. The guards had come to take 
them out for the day’s work. Garth 
made a gesture of silence to his com- 
panions, joined the file of prisoners is- 
suing frotn the cell. 

All that day the work, the heat, made 


no impression upon him. His mind was 
occupied with plans for escape; it 
seemed only a moment until they were 
returning to the prison. 

That evening, as the captives wolfed 
their slender rations. Garth motioned 
them to him. 

“Listen !” he exclaimed softly. 
“Would you fight for a chance to win 
your freedom, perhaps return to earth? 
Return to the green fields, the blue skies 
we know and love?” 

A swift mutter of assent ran about 
the circle. Dull eyes glowed with hope, 
men who had thought only of death, 
now thought of life ... a new life, far 
from this burning, barren planet. A 
barrage of questions was fired at Garth. 

In quick staccato words he replied, 
outlining his plan. 

“It’ll be a slow job,” he concluded. 
“Every night we’ll scrape the bowls 
against the walls, get a handful of pow- 
dered aluminum together, with a cer- 
tain amount of rust. And the concave 
inside of the dishes must be polished, 
the day we make our attempt. There’s 
no surety the process will work, and we 
face certain death if we’re caught. Do 
you want to go through with it?” 

For a moment the men paused, con- 
sidering. Then Ogden, a small, white- 
haired man, spoke. 

“That can only get us out of the cell,” 
he said, “provided it works. And as- 
suming we can conquer the guards, un- 
armed, secure our heat-suits and cross 
the plain, how do you expect to enter 
Latath? By the time we got close 
enough to an air-lock to rush it, we’d be 
blown to bits.” 

“Isn’t it better to be blasted, fighting, 
than die a slow death in this blazing 
hell?” Harker growled. “Let me knock 
off a few of these scaly devils before I 
die and I’ll go happy!” 

“And I! And I! ’’others cried. “We 
saw our homes destroyed, our friends, 
our families mowed down! Let’s try 
it!” 
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“Right, then,” Garth exclaimed. 
“Wallace, stay at the door and keep an 
eye open for guards ! We’ll start now 1 ” 
Seizing his aluminum bowl, he began to 
scrape it upon the rust-flaked wall. 

Progress was maddeningly slow. 
With interruptions by the guards on 
their rounds, with the clumsiness of 
their implements, they had obtained 
less than a handful of the mixture of 
aluminum and rust particles by dawn. 
But as the days passed, the heap of 
grey-brown powder concealed beneath 
a pile of tattered rags, grew steadily. 
A change, too, had come over the cap- 
tives. Hope had taken the place of 
blank despair and a certain pride, de- 
fiance, superseded their former abject 
bearing. There was talk of their homes 
on earth, of revenge upon these (fark in- 
vaders who had shattered their lives. 

/^NE evening several days before the 
time set for the attempt, a group 
of guards appeared at the cell dpor. 
Warned at their approach, the terres- 
trials had ceased their scraping, thrown 
themselves upon the floor in semblance 
of sleqp. 

Energy guns in hand, the guards un- 
locked the door, swept a light over the 
sprawling forms. One of them prodded 
Garth with the toe of his boot. 

“Up!” he growled. “You’re wanted 
at the barracks!” 

Garth fell in between two of the men, 
his heart sinking. Had they learned of 
the plot, decided to question him? He 
remembered his previous experience 
with the thought-helmets, realized the 
futility of attempting to withhold infor- 
mation. 

Across the yard, into the barr^ks 
... his guards motioned him toward a 
small door. Puzzled, he opened it, 
found himself in the commandant’s 
headquarters. A slender figure, muffled 
in a scarlet cloak, stood facing him. 

“Garth! ” The cloak fell to the floor, 
revealing a richly-clad iigjire . . . a fig- 


ure with Ml red lips and glowing, 
golden skin. 

“Ysseth!” he muttered. “What do 
you want here?” 

“I want you. Garth! You!” She 
laid a trembling hand upon his arm. “I 
was a fool, a mad jealous fool to have 
had you sent away! Look, Garth 1” 
Ysseth drew a slip of paper from be- 
neath her rqbe. “Your release! Ah, 
the trouble I had getting the council of 
Thantors to pass on it! Bribery, trick- 
ery . . . But that doesn!t matter, now! 
You’re free, free from this awful place! 
You and I . . .” 

Garth glanced at the paper, crumpled 
it. 

“Live in ease with you?” he laughed 
coldly. “While my companions die 
here in this hell-hole? Not until they 
also^are free, do I leavel” 

“But . . . Garth!” Ysseth swayed 
close to him. “You’ll refuse love, posi- 
tion, every luxury . . . to stay with the 
other earthmen? I ... I cannot free 
them all! Come with me. Garth! 
Come, and I’ll do anything within my 
power for you! An 3 Ahing!” 

“You mean that?” Garth seized the 
woman’s shoulders, swung her about to 
face him. “Anything?” 

Ysseth nodded, silently. 

“Suppose,” Garth said, “that I and 
the other prisoners were to win our way 
out of this place, attack Latath? Un- 
less an airlock were opened, we would 
have no chance, would die! But sup- 
pose someone within thf city, someone 
who wore a Thantor’s device” ... he 
glanced at the ring upon Ysseth’s finger 
. . . “were to order one of the locks to 
be opened . . .” 

For a long moment Ysseth gazed at 
him, searchingly. 

“You want me to turn traitor?” she 
whispered. “Betray my own people? 
And yet. . . .” Suddenly she straight- 
ened pp. “I’ll do it! For you. Garth! 
With Huno and his clique out of the 
way, you and I can, rule Latath ! ” Her 
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jewel-bright eyes sought his face. “You 
swear to give up this terrestrial girl, to 
take me as your wife, if I do this? You 
swear?” 

O ARTH did not answer. To give up 
Marcia . . . give up the girl he 
loved! But to capture Latath, release 
the enslaved terrestrials, perhaps free 
earth. . . . Any sacrifice was worth 
that. 

“I promise,” he said slowly. 

“Ah, Garth!” Ysseth drew his head 
down, kissed him. “Tell me what to 
do!” 

“Watch the plain from your terrace 
each night at the fourth hour,” he said 
swiftly. “On the night that you see 
three flashes of light through the city’s 
glass shell opposite your palace, go at 
once to the nearest airlock, tell them 
you are expecting an officer from the 
garrison here, have them open the 
lock.” 

Ysseth nodded, pressed her lips once 
more against his. 

“Til wait for your signal, Garth,” she 
whispered. “May the gods watch over 
you!” Drawing her cloak about her, 
she touched a button on the desk. 

A guard appeared at the doorway. 

“The interview is concluded,” Ysseth 
said coldly. “Take the slave back to 
his quarters! ” 

This meeting with YSseth brought 
new hope to Garth. If they could win 
the prison, the way into Latath was 
clear. The price, his marriage to the 
Mercurian woman, while it meant the 
end of his dreams, was cheap if it pur- 
chased the freedom of his countrymen. 
In a fever of impatience he supervised 
operations, watched the heap of alum- 
inum and iron rust grow. 

At last all was in readiness. Sleep- 
less terrestrials, crowded upon the floor 
of the cell, waited for dawn. In their 
hands they held worn fragments of the 
aluminum bowls, scraped, polished, un- 
til they gleamed like silver. Heaped 


upon the floor, surrounding the lower 
ends of three ef the door’s steel bars, 
was a large pile of the powdered ther- 
mite mixture. 

Harker glanced through the window 
of the cell, saw a pale light appear 
against the pink-hued “bubble” that 
covered the camp. From the guards’ 
barracks across the court there was no 
movement, no sound. Only, the mo- 
notonous pacing of the sentries before 
the airlock, the main gates of the prison, 
was audible. 

Swiftly the sun rose, its long level 
beams piercing the glass-like dome with 
burning heat. Garth watched the red- 
hot tide pour through the cell window, 
sprang to his feet. 

“Now!” he whispered. “Quickly! 
We’ve barely time, before the guards 
awake!” 

“Right!” Harker thrust his hand, 
gripping a polished bit of aluminum, 
into the patch of sunlight, flashed the 
reflected beam onto the heap of grayish 
dust. A score, a hundred, other hands 
followed his example and a hundred jets 
of light, narrowed by the concave re- 
flectors, met in a bright circle of heat. 

Garth eyed the prisoners, sprawled 
in a, welter of humanity upon the floor, 
gave whispjered instructions. A hand 
here and there, to be moved slightly, 
thus shrinking, concentrating, the glow- 
ing spot ... a trembling arm to be 
steadied, preventing fluctuation of the 
beams of reflected light ... a dull bit of 
aluminum to be wiped clear, its surface 
made brighter. 

I ONG minutes passed. The heap of 
powdered metal glowed under the 
mirrored rays, threads of smoke curled' 
from it, but the desired combustion did 
not take place. Beads of sweat dotted 
Garth’s face. Was the mixture im- 
pure? Did the mirrors fail to produce 
sufficient heat to start the chemical re- 
action? Through the window he could 
hear the sound of voices, movement, 
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within the barracks. Only a sh«rt time, 
now, before the Mercurian guards ar- 
rived to take them out onto the fiery, 
desolate plain. 

“No go. Garth,” Harker whispered 
tremulously. “Better to stop now, clean 
away the dost before the guards dis- 
cover it.” 

“Wait!” Garth exclaimed. “There’s 
a little time left! We can’t stop now! 
Can’t!” 

Wallace, Ogden, grunted in assent, 
remained rigid, their burnished bdwls 
motionless in the sunlight. All eyes 
were fixed upon the heap of powder, 
the round, white-hot circle of reflected 
light. 

Suddenly there were footsteps echo- 
ing along the corridor. The voices of 
guards, drawing nearer with each mo- 
ment. 

“You see!” Harker muttered. “Use- 
less! We’re. . . .” 

He broke off, staggered back, shield- 
ing his eyes with his arm. A white, 
searing flame, a gust of terrible, explo- 
sive heat erupted about the cell door! 

Deep-throated cries broke from the 
captives. The entire middle section of 
the barred door had disappeared, leav- 
ing a mass of molten, glowihg metal 
upon the floor! 

“Out!” Garth roared. “Quick!” 
And in one leap he had cleared the mol- 
ten jxiol, landed in the corridor beyond. 
Faces flushed, eyes burning, the others 
sprang after him. 

Swarthy guards, dumbfounded by 
this flaring burst of heat, cringed 
against the wall, energy guns in hand. 
Three precious steps toward them, the 
racing prisoners gained, before they re- 
covered their wits sufficiently to fire. 

In the first blast of the energy guns 
fully half of the captives in the corri- 
dor fell. A terrible stench of charred 
flesh filled the air, as blackened corpses 
slid to the floor. Yet regardless of this 
terrible slaughter the remainder of the 
terrestrials plunged blindly forward 


into the vortex of purple rays. 

Garth, escaping the first volley, was 
in the front ranks of the attackers. He 
could make out, through the shroud of 
smoke, a fierce-eyed Mercurian level- 
ling a gun at him. As the guard’s 
fingers contracted about the trigger. 
Garth dove. 

A blast of lambent purple energy 
swept above his head, scorching his 
hair; he felt his shoulder crash against 
the man’s knees. There was a crash as 
the Mercurian’s head struck the 
ground, and he lay still. 

Snatching the gun from his hand. 
Garth cut down two of the other guards 
in a single sweep of flame. 

“Get their guns!” he cried. “Their 
guns!” 

Several ragged terrestrials obeyed. 
The remaining guards fell back, scram- 
bling to safety. Before they could 
round the corner of the corridor, how- 
ever, they had fallen before the hissing 
energy beams. 

“Here!” Garth tossed a gun to Wal- 
lace. “Blast open the other cells, free 
the rest of the day shift! Quick!” 

'W/ALLACE, his bearded face aglow 
” with fierce triumph, disappeared 
in the direction of the upper tier. Garth 
glanced at the bloody, grim-visaged 
remnant of his band, now hardly fifty 
and many of these badly burned. 

“Harker, take ten men and clean out 
the guards in the left wing!” he 
snapped. “The rest of us’ll get control 
of the entrance!” 

Feet thudding on the steel floor, the 
group under Garth dashed toward the 
gates of the prison. Two sentries, at- 
tempting half-heartedly to intercept 
them, went down imder a burst of 
purple rays. Several others, throwing 
down their weapons in surrender, were 
hastily bound with strips of tattered 
clothing. 

Wild berserk rage had gripped the 
earthmen. All the pent-up hatred of 
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the past months was now focused upon 
their brutish captors. As they neared 
the great gates of the prison, they could 
hear shouts, screams of pain from the 
upper tiers, a joyful roar as Wallace 
blasted open the other cells. 

A half-dozen Mercurians were as- 
sembled at the prison entrance, pre- 
pared to hold it until their comrades 
from the nearby barracks came to their 
assistance. At sight of the onrushing 
terrestrials, lean, vulpine figures, eyes 
blazing with the fierce light of battle, 
the guards lost heart. A perfunctory 
blast from their guns and they were 
racing toward the barracks. None of 
them reached their destination; they 
were mowed down before they were 
half-way across the court. But as the 
terrestrials sprang through the massive 
gates to secure their guns, a burst of 
fire from the guards’ quartern drove 
them back to cover. 

“No chance of taking the barracks 
that way,” Garth said. “We’ll have to 
wait. But first” ... He crouched in 
the shadows of the doorway, aimed at 
the network of wires above the guards’ 
quarters. A crackle of purple rays and 
the wires were swept away. “So!” 
Garth leaped back as an answering fu- 
sillade tore at the prison gates. “Now 
let them try to call Latath for help ! ” 

The hallway was crowded with ter- 
restrials, hundreds of them, now, from 
the other cells. A moment later John 
Harker reappeared; his band of ten had 
been reduced to six, but the other wing 
of the prison was free of Mercurians. 

With the building in the hands of the 
terrestrials, the barracks held by the 
guards, a deadly sniping battle began 
beneath the great pink dome. The 
courtyard between the two buildings 
was a veritable no-man’s-land. Sallies 
on the part of each party left it dotted 
with sprawling bodies. The battle for 
control of the camp now settled down 
into a slow double siege, each faction 
crouching behind windows, doors, pick- 


ing off any unwary opponent who 
showed himself. 

In a struggle of this kind the terres- 
trials’ numbers were useless, while the 
superior armament of the enemy took 
a heavy toll. Garth, watching the ever- 
growing rows of dead and wounded ly- 
ing in the corridor of the prison, 
frowned. In another hour, at most, the 
night shift of captives would be herded 
through the airlock, swept into oblivion 
as they entered. But their guards, 
well-armed, would be an added factor 
to deal with, a reinforcement for the 
hard-pressed force of Mercurians 
within the barracks. Gravely Garth 
studied the guards’ quarters. If only 
there were some way of reaching it, 
other than by crossing the courtyard! 

JOHN HARKER, his beard singed, his 

hand black from the backspit of his 
energy gun, ran toward Garth. 

“Eleven more picked off in the last 
five minutes,” he said. “We’ve got to 
do something, lad! At once, before the 
night shift arrives!” 

“Right!” Garth nodded grimly. “And 
I think I know what it is!” He drew 
a second energy gun, taken from one of 
the prison guards, from his pocket. 
“You know that as long as the trig- 
gers of these projectors are pressed, 
they keep on spitting out their purple 
rays. For as long as fifteen, twenty 
minutes, until the charge fails. Now 
suppose the trigger of this gun were 
wedged in place to keep it steadily fir- 
ing, and the gun thrown upon the floor? 
What would happen?” 

“Happen?” Harker repeated. “Why 
it would clean out this room in thirty 
seconds! The recoil, slewing it around 
in circles, pointing the beam at every 
conceivable angle . . . ! Nobody 
could escape it!” 

“Exactly.” Garth replied. “Go tell 
the others to open up with every gun, 
keep the Mercs busy. I’m going to try 
something!” 
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Barker left the room and a moment 
later a fierce storm of rays hcoke about 
the nearby barracks. Hastily Garth 
pressed the trigger of the energy gun, 
wedged it with a bit of wood into place. 
Then, carefully keeping the thrusting 
purple ray pointed away from him, he 
drew back his arm, hurled the weapon 
through the doorway! 

Whirling, spinning, the deadly beam 
lashed prison and guards’ quarters alike 
as the gun curved through the air. An 
instant later, still spouting violet death, 
it disappeared through a window of the 
barracks. 

Shouts, screams of terror, issued 
from the guards’ quarters, and the fire 
from its windows abruptly ceased. The 
interior of the barracks was an inferno 
of flame as the gun’s recoil sprayed the 
beam in every direction about the long 
room. Garth, watching, held his 
breath. 

Suddenly a triumphant cheer broke 
from the terrestrials within the prison. 
In frantic haste to quit the ray-swept 
barracks, a score of Mercurian guards 
poured from the building, arms raised 
in token of surrender. 

The earthmen dashed, grinning, from 
the prison, placed the Mercurians in 
one of the cells they had so recently 
vacated. No sooner had this been done, 
than a shrill siren echoed from the air- 
lock. The night shift had arrived! 

Garth sprang to the lock, tugged at 
its levers, and the massive circular door 
swung open. A long weary column of 
heat-suited prisoners stumbled from the 
air-chamber. They were followed by a 
dozen or so guards. 

The leader of the Mercurians threw 
back his helmet. 

“What’s all this mean!” he growled. 
“What happened to the day shift?” 

Garth raised his hand and a swarm of 
terrestrials, guns ready, surrounded the 
Mercurians. 

“It means,” he said softly. “That 
we, the earthmen, are in control here! 


Throw down your weapons!” 

With no choice, the guards obeyed. 
When they had been led away. Garth 
faced the stunned night shift. 

“Arm yourselves from the arsenal,” 
he cried. “Rest and eat! Tomorrow, 
as free men, we return to Latath, to 
capture it!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


B y dawn of the following day the 
terrestrials were rested, re- 
freshed by their first decent food 
in months. Well-armed, clad in their 
heat-suits, they awaited the signal to 
leave for Latath. 

John Barker, shaven, clean, stood be- 
side Garth at the airlock; he seemed to 
have dropped ten years of age over- 
night. 

“Think, lad,” he whispered. “A 
chance to take their city, free our 
friends in the caverns! A chance to 
see Marcia again! ” 

“Marcia?” Garth repeated dully. 
Sudden, sharp memories overwhelmed 
him. His pact with Ysseth, the pact 
which would make it possible for them 
to enter the city, likewise separated 
him forever from Marcia. To go 
through the rest of his life, as the mate 
of an alien, cruel-eyed Mercurian wo- 
man! Abruptly Garth straightened up, 
turned to Wallace. 

“Release the Mercs,” he said. 
“We’ve nothing to fear from them if we 
leave no heat-suits, no guns, here.” He 
waited for Wallace to return, then 
faced the liberated terrestrials. “All 
right, men! We’ve a big job ahead, a 
dangerous job, but it’s get to be done. 
Let’s go!” 

A shout of assent echoed through the 
camp. Snapping their helmets into 
place, gripping their weapons, the 
earthmen began to file into the air- 
lock. 
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The march across the arid desert 
was exhausting, the heat bitter, but the 
terrestrials, hardened by long months 
work on the reservoirs, the canals, made 
light of it. Past jagged spires of rock, 
pools of molten lead, great crevices, the 
earthmen made their way, grotesque ro- 
bots in their metal suits. Lean, hard- 
bitten faces were smiling behind the 
tinted helmets, sharp eyes swept the 
plain for possible attacking forces. 
Hands resting on the butts of their 
energy guns, they swung along with 
sweeping strides, eager for the libera- 
tion of friends held captive in the cav- 
erns below Latath ... for vengeance 1 

Garth, marching between Harker and 
the huge Wallace, was lost in a tangle 
of thoughts. The prospect of giving up 
Marcia stunned him. Yet if Ysseth 
lived up to her part of the bargain, be- 
trayed her own people, he could not 
break his promise. Struck by the bit- 
ter irony of it, he filled his helmet with 
jarring laughter, strode on. 

Night had plunged the plains into 
darkness when they came in sight of the 
city. Its lights, radiating with a soft 
pink glow through the immense dome, 
made it seem a luminescent rose-hued 
pearl, set deeply in a mounting of dark 
basalt. 

As they approached the city. Garth 
motioned to the others to halt, glanced 
at the Mercurian time-indicatoi: he car- 
ried. In the soft diffused light he could 
see that its hands pointed to the third 
hour. They had an hour to wait. 

The interval seemed endless. At 
length the hands crept near the fourth 
inarker. Garth stood up, motioned to 
the men to follow him. Very cautiously 
they drew near the huge dome, until 
they were opposite Ysseth’s dwelling, 
marked by a dim cluster of lights be- 
hind the translucent glass-like shell. 

From his belt Garth unhooked a 
small but powerful searchlight, such as 
the guards on the night shift had car- 
ried, snapped it in three quick flashes 


at the dome. Then, after a brief wait, 
he repeated the signal. Suddenly he 
stiffened to attention. Three flashes, 
very faint behind the tinted dome, in 
answer! Ysseth had seen, understood! 

ITE raised his hand in a gesture of 
command, motioned for the others 
to follow him. Vague, bulky shapes in 
the ghostly radiance from the city, they 
glided toward the nearest air-lock. 

Garth had barely reached the lock 
before its thick metal door swung wide. 
Springing forward, he and a hundred of 
his followers squeezed into the air 
chamber. At once the outer door 
closed, the inner one was drawn back. 
Air entered the chamber and the ter- 
restrials opened the helmets of their 
heat-suits. 

In the little room housing the lock 
mechanism stood three swarthy Mer- 
curian sentries, and the slender, golden- 
skinned Ysseth. The guards peered into 
the shadowy lock, leaped back in 
amazement. 

Before they could cry out, give the 
alarm, a dozen earthmen, guns in hand, 
faced them. 

“Quiet!” Garth warned sternly. 
“One word and we shoot ! ” Then, turn- 
ing, “Quick, John, let the others 
through!” 

As Harker sprang to the controls of 
the air-lock, Ysseth came forward, her 
eyes very bright. 

“I have done as you wished. Garth,” 
she whispered. “You’re mine, now . . . 
forever! The city is yours! Impossi- 
ble for you to return to earth, with our 
armies in possession there! We will 
remain here, you and I, as rulers of 
Latath, of all Mercury! I give you a 
planet. Garth! What greater proof of 
my love!” 

Garth stared at her, sick at heart. 
Marcia. . . . 

“I keep my promise,” he said brus- 
quely. “As soon as the city is ours ” 

“Traitress!” One of the dark Mer- 
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curian guards, his lips twisted with 
rage, sprang toward Ysseth, energy gun 
in hand. 

Quick as light Garth whirled, shot. 
The guard crumpled, pitched forward 
. . . but as he fell, his gun flashed purple 
death. 

“Garth!” Ysseth, her lovely body 
torn, mangled, slumped to the floor. 
Then, like a faint echo, “Garth!” But 
even as he fell to his knees beside her, 
Ysseth’s golden features had relaxed in 
death. 

No time for regrets, no time even for 
thought. The flare of the guns had 
spread alarm to the neighboring posts, 
dark figures were running toward the 
air-lock. 

“Take off your heat-suits!” Garth 
cried. “They’ll only hamper your move- 
ments! Quick!” 

Hastily the terrestrials stripped off 
the clumsy suits, sprang into the fray. 
Those already within the city formed 
a ring about the lock, to hold it until 
the rest of their force could come 
through. 

Latath was awake now, ablaze with 
lights. Shouts, cries, echoed along its 
streets, and the darkness about the air- 
lock was laced with purple rays. 

More and more of the terrestrials 
were entering; before twenty minutes 
had passed, the entire force of several 
thousand was beneath the great dome. 
Fighting desperately, the Mercurian 
guards were pushed back toward the 
center of the city, leaving a trial of dead 
and dying behind them. Purple energy 
rays stabbed the gloom, illuminating 
gardens, tall white towers, massive 
buildings with a lurid unnatural light. 

VV 7ALLACE, a wild-eyed, sooty spec- 
tre, surged forward with Garth 
and Marker. 

“They’re breaking!” he shouted ex- 
ultantly. “In another half hoar we’ll 
have the city!” 

Garthj his gun spouting livid jets of 


death into the groups of defenders, 
shook his head. The resistance was 
stiffening as warriors from the other, 
more distant quarters of the city 
entered the struggle. 

Suddenly a fierce shout was heard on 
their left. Huno, followed by a hun- 
dred or more attendants, servants, had 
joined the defenders. Outnumbered, 
weary from their long march across the 
plains, the terrestrials began to fall 
back. Their opponents, familiar with 
every alley, every garden path, every 
clump of vegetation, remained largely 
under cover; flitting from shadow to 
shadow, they poured a deadly fire into 
the decimated ranks of their adver- 
saries. Stubbornly the terrestrials fell 
back toward the air-lock. 

Garth fought like a madman, trying 
in vain to stem the tide. A purple flash 
from the terrace of a nearby house 
churned the ground at his feet. Auto- 
matically, he fired in return, saw a dark 
figure topple from the parapet. But 
for each Mercurian slain, there were a 
dozen more to take his place, and the 
odds were now overwhelming. Garth 
attempted to prevent the retreat to the 
air-lock. If ever they were forced from 
the city, back onto the plain, it was 
only a question of a few moments until, 
without the air-tanks of their heat-suits, 
they died of strangulation. 

All at once he recalled the small, 
stout structure housing the elevator that 
led to the underground caverns. If 
they could g» below, release the slaves 
in the workshops, the foundry. . . . 

“This way!” he shouted. “Here! 
Ogden, pass the word along to fall back 
toward that small round building on our 
right! Quick!” 

Grudgingly the terrestrials retreated 
toward the shaft-head. It was deserted, 
its guards had left to join the struggle in 
the streets. Garth pushed open the 
massive metal doors, saw that the ele- 
vator was at the surface. 

“inside!” he shouted. “Hurry! 
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We’ll be safe enough below ground, be 
aWe to free the workers to help us! 
. . . find them arms!” 

In the building, pell-mell, the ex- 
hausted, wounded earthmen dashed. 
Garth and a picked few remained out- 
side, staving off the attackers as the ele- 
vator made trip after trip, taking the 
terrestrials to the caverns. 

At langth the others had all de- 
scended. Garth and his band sprang 
toward the door. As they did so, a burly 
Mercurian officer plunged forward in 
pursuit. 

Garth fired at the man but his gun’s 
charge was exhausted. He hurled the 
weapon at the officer, saw him drop, 
then raced into the building, slammed, 
bolted the heavy doors. 

INTO the elevator they leaped, com- 

menced the descent. Above them 
they could hear a hammering at the 
doors of the building. Downward the 
car dropped, swiftly. Just as it 
reached the shadowy caverns, they 
heard the sound of footsteps . . . shouts, 
far above. Quickly they sprang from 
the car into the workshops. No sooner 
had they done so when a blast of purple 
rays lit up the elevator shaft and the 
cables of the car fused, melted. 

“Good God!” Harker clutched at 
Garth’s arm. “Look! We’re trapped! 
No way to reach the surface!” 

“Don’t worry about that how,” Wal- 
lace cut in. “We’ve work enough here!” 

The great caverns were a scene of 
confusion. Already the men from the 
plains had overcome the few Mer- 
curians left to guard the workshops, 
were busy cutting the shackles that 
bound the slaves. Bewildered by this 
unexpected deliverance, the workers 
seemed at first dazed, then, as realiza- 
tion sank into their toil-numbed brains, 
they gave way to wUd rejoicing. Tools, 
broken chains, were hurled into the 
blazing furnaces, hated machinery 
smashed, crude weapons fashioned from 


odds and ends of apparatus. 

Suddenly in the midst of this wild re- 
joicing, a man came running toward 
Garth, his face like putty. 

“The air-vents!” he cried. “The 
Mercs have closed them, sealed the top 
of the elevator-shaft! We . . . we’re 
doomed!” 

John Harker gripped his belt, very 
pale. 

“Any chance to dig our way out?” 
he demanded. “A slanting gallery, 
maybe, to the surface?” 

The worker shook his head. 

“Impossible,” he m u 1 1 e r ed. “It 
would take days. And the air here be- 
low won’t last twelve hours.” 

For a moment no one in the little 
group spoke. Wallace, squinting into 
the dimly-Ut caverns beyond,- gnawed 
reflectively at his lower lip. 

“Suppose we knock out the pillars 
that hold up the roof of one of those 
smaller caves,” he rumbled. “D’you 
suppose the ceiiiqg might give way, 
leaving an opening to the surface?” 

“Wallace! You’ve got it!” Garth 
slapped the big man’s shoulder. “Tell 
the others! We’ve got to work fast!” 

With picks, with sledges, with energy 
guns, they attacked the huge pillars of 
living rock that supported the roof of 
one of the lesser, more remote caverns. 
Trained to toil, the freed slaves, Mer- 
curians and terrestrials alike, made 
deep clefts in the supports, while the 
energy guns blasted with crackling vio- 
lence at the stubborn stone. 

Hours of killing labor passed, and as 
the moments fled, the air grew foul, 
noxious. Gleaming muscular bodies 
drooped, fell exhausted to the floor of 
the grotto, were dragged clear by their 
companions. Time lost its meaning, 
was gauged only by the depth of the 
niches in the rocky pillars. There was 
no sign from their enemies on the sur- 
face; confident that the lack of air 
must soon do its work, the Mercurian 
overlords waited. 
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How long he worked, Garth never 
knew. It seemed that for days, weeks, 
he hacked at the dark flint, swinging 
the sledge until his arms, his body, were 
numb. There was no sound other than 
the ringing of metal on stone, the hiss 
of energy guns, the gasping of men as 
they fought for breath. The caverns 
seemed filled with fantastic shadows, 
though whether they were real, or phan- 
toms of his aching brain. Garth could 
not tell. 

‘ I 'HEN all at once there was a crack- 
ling, splintering sound, a warning 
rumble from somewhere above. Dimly 
Garth was aware of shouting a warning, 
of dragging a limp figure from the cave. 

Suddenly the world was a hail of fly- 
ing rock; of shattered stone. The crash 
and roar W’ere deafening, while the ad- 
joining cavern in which they sought 
safety, rocked like a storm-tossed ship. 

Dazedly, Garth picked himself up. 
Soft pink-hued sunlight flooded the un- 
derground workshops, and air, sweet, 
clean air, swept through them. He 
drew a deep breath, felt the blood race 
through his veins. 

“It ... it worked!” he exclaimed. 
“Up ! Quick, before the Mercs get over 
their surprise!” 

The tattered, weary figures about 
him sprang forward, over heaps of rub- 
ble into the great pit that now gaped 
in the center of the city. Up its steep 
slanting sides, they swarmed, pouring 
to the surface like a legion of devils 
from the nether world. Brandishing 
energy guns, iron bars, flailing chains, 
they fell upon the startled Mercurians, 
drove them back in disorder. 

It was no battle, this time. The men 
of Latath had suffered heavily in the 
struggle the night before, and were dis- 
heartened by the reappearance of the 
terrestrials, greatly reinforced by the 
slaves from the caverns. They had 
counted on an easy, bloodless victory 
by cutting off the air vents. Now, 


completely surprised, they fell back to- 
ward the great citadel-like receiving 
station. 

Vainly Huno and his band tried to 
check the rout. The Mercurians, old 
men and boys for the most part, lacked 
the courage and training of the war- 
riors, now away on earth. Driven back 
by the furious wild-eyed slaves, they 
retreated toward the receiving station. 
In less than an hour all of Latath ex- 
cept the towering bullet-shaped citadel 
was in the hands of the terrestrials, the 
cavern workers. 


CHAPTER IX 


G arth ARLAN stood before 
the circular window of Huno’s 
palace, staring with narrowed 
eyes at the city beneath him. It was 
quiet, very lovely in the soft pink radi- 
ance that streamed through the dome. 
There were no signs of the recent 
struggle other than the gaping pit above 
the caverns, the dark stains upon the 
white marble streets. 

About the citadel, however, there was 
activity. From behind bushes, heaps of 
earth, the freed slaves kept up a steady 
fire at the massive gray walls of the 
receiving station. Pale violet beams 
played incessantly upon the reinforced 
masonry, bathing it in lambent light. 
From the loopholes that broke the 
otherwise smooth walls of the citadel, 
there was only an occasional reply; the 
Mercurians were husbanding their 
energy charges. 

Garth frowned. All days, since their 
escape from the caverns that morning, 
the earthmen had blasted at the fort- 
ress, and apart from the pitting, the ero- 
sion, that scored its surface, they had 
made no headway. Time, precious time, 
was being wasted. And if the Mer- 
curians recalled their armies from earth, 
the rebels must certainly go down in 
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defeat. 

The dick of a door interrupted 
Garth’s reflections. Harker stood in the 
entrance, his eyes troubled. 

“Any news?” Garth demanded. 

Harker shook a disconsolate head. 

“Nothing. We’ve searched tlie entire 
city. Huno miKt have taken her with 
him when he retired to the citadel.” He 
stared through the window at the tower- 
ing massive fortress. “Marda ... a 
hostage in the hands of those merciless 
devils!” 

“Nothing we can do, John,” Garth 
muttered. “Days, perhaps, before 
we’re able to blast a hole in those walls. 
They’re made of Mercurian zorite, ten 
times as hard as flint. We’ll just have 
to keep plugging away . . . and hoping.” 

“But the place is bound to fall sooner 
or later,” Harker exdaimed. “Mad- 
ness for them to try and hold out ! They 
must understand that we’ve men and 
guns enough to take it in time. If we 
could make themteaJfee . . .!” 

Garth’s face was drawn, gray, as he 
shook his head. 

“I’ve tried to communicate with 
them,” he said slowly. “Tried to reach 
them a' dozen times by television. . . .” 
his eyes flicked toward the cabinet 
nearby . . . “but got no response. 
Don’t forget the receiving set, the mat- 
ter transmitter, is in the dtadel . . .” 

He broke off as a soft . buzzing 
sounded in the television cabinet. 

“John! They are trying to contact 
us! Must be them!” Garth bent over 
the viewplate as another insistent drone 
rose from the machine. “Yes?” he 
barked. 

C’OR a moment the silvery mirror was 

blank. Then slowly a face began to 
come into view ... a pal^e, poignant 
face, surrounded by a mass of dark 
curls. 

“Marcia!” Garth exclaimed. “You 

“Quiet!” the girl whispered. “Lis- 


ten! I managed to slip by the sentry, 
enter the communications room here! 
They may spot me at any moment! 
You’ve got to capture this place, now. 
Garth, before tomorrow morning, or 
there’s no chance . . . ever! Huno has 
called earth, ordered every man there 
to return! Already they’re assembling 
the army at the big San Francisco sta- 
tion, to be flashed across the void by 
dawn! Unless you can capture the re- 
ceiving set here in the citadel before 
they arrive . . .” Marcia’s voice broke 
in a smothered scream. 

John Harker,, peering over Garth’s 
shoulder, gave a gasp of rage. In the 
viewplate they could see a dark, scaly 
arm pass about the girl’s slender neck, 
drag her from the screen. Then Huno’s 
face, dark, sardonic, appeared; his 
many-facetted eyes were mocking. 

“I regret the interruption of this 
pleasant reunion,” he said suavely, “but 
I cannot permit my household slaves to 
communicate with rebels. By morning 
you and your rabble will be destroyed 
by our returning forces. The walls of 
our fortress will keep us safe mean- 
while. A pleasant evening, earthmen! 
Until dawn, then!” Laughing, he 
snapped a switch and his saturnine 
countenance faded from view. 

For a moment the two terrestrials 
were silent. Then Harker spoke, his 
voice trembling. 

“Their armies on earth!” he cried. 
“Returning! We’ve got to get control 
of the citadel, free Marcia! Now! All 
our work, our sacrifice in vaihl Per- 
haps if we make an attack . . .” 

“An attack?” A deep voice boomed. 
“What nonsense is this about an at- 
tack?” Wallace stood on the thresh- 
hold, his huge frame filling the door- 
way. He was dirty, ragged, marked by 
a score of deep bums. “How can we 
attack, John, without a breach in the 
walls? And there’ll be np breach for 
seme time to come, with only these 
small energy guns to work with. If we 
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had big, powerful ray projectors like 
the Merc army have on earth . . 

“On earth I” Garth snapped. “Not 
for longl They’ll be here by dawn! 
Broken down into electro-magnetic vi- 
brations, shot across space to the re- 
ceiving station in the citadel! And 
when they get here, we’re through!” 

“Returning!” Wallace’s face fell into 
grim lines. “Then we’re helpless! No 
way to stop electro-magnetic vibrations, 
prevent them from reaching the receiv- 
ing station! You’re right, John! Bet- 
ter to go out in an assault now, how- 
ever useless, than wait for the Merc 
army to arrive, destroy us! I’ll go tell 
the men to prepare ladders . . .” 

“No! Wait!” Garth swung from the 
window, his eyes suddenly bright. 
“There may be another way! Inter- 
ference! Static, like that distorting ra- 
dio waves! If we could build a small 
projector, just powerful enough to 
create interference . . .1” 

“Static?” Harker echoed. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Listen!” Garth snapped. “You’ve 
heard an entire symphony orchestra, 
united in a single chord. Suppose one 
musician struck a false note, created a 
discord? The whole effect would be 
ruined! Or a radio transmitter, broad- 
casting on the same wave-length as an- 
other station, could garble, ruin, its re- 
ception! These waves of electro-mag- 
netic energy ate akin to radio waves, 
except that they’re directional, sent in 
one beam ! Suppose we were to send out 
a small directional beam in the same 
line as that of the one coming from 
earth, of similar wave-length! We’d 
distort it, create interference!” 

ARTH!” Harker gripped his arm, 
excitedly. “It’s incredible, yet 
there’s no reason why it shouldn’t 
work! If we could keep their armies 
from being recreated into matter until 
we gain control of the citadel . . .! 
But how would it work? What would 


its effect be?” 

“I’m not sure,” Garth replied, “but 
I’m going to find out!” He- turned to 
Wallace. “We’ve got to work fast! It’s 
questionable whether we can do such a 
job overnight! Still, there’s equipment 
in the caverns . . . plenty of it, and 
the finest! Go get me a hundred men, 
men who worked in the underground 
factories, know the ropes! Mechanics, 
engineers, laborers! I’ll need you, John, 
most of all! I’m counting on your re- 
membering the plan of that first set we 
built back on earth! Come on . . . 
we’re starting work right away!” 

In less than an hour, just as the sun 
was fading below the lower rim of the 
tinted dome, a hundred men were des- 
perately busy in the caverns beneath 
Latath. Except for the one cave which 
they had undermined, the subterranean 
workshops were intact. Blue flame 
leaped within the huge electric fur- 
naces, lathes, drills whirled, screaming 
as though in complaint, hammers clat- 
tered and rang, while the masses of ma- 
chinery sang a song of power. 

It was in these grottos that the Mer- 
curians had built their matter-transfor- 
mation sets, and the apparatus, the nec- 
essary material, lay ready at hand. Of 
the Mercurian slaves, more bitter than 
even the terrestrials against their 
former masters, there were some who 
had helped construct the first sets. 
These Garth placed in command of 
gangs, gave the more intricate jobs. 

He and Harker, relying upon mem- 
ory, drew rough plans, diagrams of the 
delicate mechanism. They would have 
given an 5 rthing, now, for the green tab- 
lets which, bearing the directions of the 
Mercurians, had caused earth such sor- 
row. 

The original hundred workers were 
augmented by many others before the 
first hour, leaving only a small force to 
continue the blasting of the citadel 
walls. A sortie by the besieged would 
have swept the little band of as.sailants 
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to sure defeat; but unaware that the 
bulk of the terrestrials labored below 
ground, and confident in the early ar- 
rival of their forces from earth, the 
Mercurian overlords passed the night in 
feasting, celebrating the victory that 
seemed inevitable at dawn. 

The great caverns were like some fan- 
tastic fabled workshop of gnomes. 
Dwarfed by the masses of machineiy, 
the earthmen toiled desperately, bat- 
tling against time. Piece after piece of 
fragile mechanism was completed, to be 
assembled by fjarth and Hsnker. Slowly 
the shimmering, ratricate device took 
shape, yet with each inch that it rose 
from the ground, precious moments 
sli{^)ed by. 

Garth, pausing for a moment’s 
breath, glanced aboxit him. Sweat- 
dampened bodies, gleaming weirdly in 
the blue glare of the electric furnaces, 
threw sprawling shadows upon the 
rocky w^s as they hammered at some 
tough piece of metal. Smoke, black, 
choking, swirled through the work- 
shops, giving them a dim air of unreal- 
ity. 

Suddenly Wallace appeared, clutch- 
ing a coil of wire in his grimy hand. 

“That piece for the ^park-gap,” he 
muttered. “What next?” 

“I TEREl” Barker handed him a 
chalked diagram. “Silver, three- 
sixteenths of an inch, pierced for bolts 
here, and here! How about the cath- 
odes!” 

“We broke the first set,” Wallace 
flimg over his shoulder. “A flaw in 
the metal. We’ve started on new ones 
. . . ready in an hour, barring acci- 
dents.” 

Garth bent, fitted the coil into place 
above the spark-gap. Futile, it all 
seemed. Already half the night had 
passed and the worst of the job re- 
mained. The tubes, the helix . . . And 
the work was clumsy, make-shift, crude. 
Nor was ttere any assurance that his 


plan would succeed even if the set were 
completed in time. He shook his head, 
then plunged into the task , once more 
as Ogden approached with questions 
concerning some complicated bit of 
mechanism. 

While Garth and his men worked 
frenziedly beneath the city, Marcia 
stood in a corner of the citadel’s main 
hall, watching Huno and his men as 
they celebrated the morrow’s certain 
victory. Seated about a long table the 
dark Mercurians were laughing in ri- 
bald merriment, passing goblets of 
greenish, aromatic liquor, the powerful 
Mercurian kalo, from hand to hand. At 
one end of the room a soft- toned mul- 
tiphone beat out its throbbing, insistent 
rhythm, while slave-girls, some slim, 
golden Mercurian women, others, like 
Marcia, terrestrial captives, carried 
dishes laden with euriQus,;SyntteticaUy- 
prepared food to and from the long 
crowded table. 

“A toast!” one of the Mercurian 
Thantors cried, staggering to his feet. 
“To the return of Zagar and his armies, 
to the death of the rebellious earth- 
lings!” 

A harsh cry of approbation re- 
sounded through the ball and the 
guardsmen drank. Huno rose, his eyes 
like points of flame. 

“To the death of their leader, Garth 
Arlan!” he cried. 

Marcia, bearing a heavy platter, 
swayed, stumbled. They were drinking 
to the death of Garth I She drew an ag- 
onized breath, and with her cheeks 
damp with tears, placed the platter 
i^on -the table. 

“Soon” . . . Huno tossed his goblet, 
empty, to the floor . . . “soon there 
will be an end to this fighting, this con- 
fusion, and we can devote ourselves to 
more pleasant pursuits.” He smiled nar- 
rowly, his gaze sweeping Marcia’s slen- 
der form. 

With a shudder tie girl drew back 
from the table, stepped into the shad- 
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ows ahout one of the tall narrow kop- 
holeg. Below, an inces^nt stream of 
violet light played^ upon the stout walls 
of the eitadel. From time to time, as 
the small energy guns blasted with 
crackling force at the heavy masonry, 
the flinty zorile, there was a- splintering 
noise, a craA of falling stone. A,struc- 
ture of earthly build would have crum- 
bled at once under such an attack, but 
the strongly-built Mercurian citadel 
^ve way very slowly before the fury of 
the rays. 

Marcia shook her head. Only a few 
hours remained until dawn and the 
walls showed little signs of yielding. 
And when the Mercusiart army emerged 
from the energy-transformers, their 
overwhelming numbers, their powerful 
weapons, would easily crush tie revolt. 
Garth, her father, doomed to destruc- 
tion, while she . . . 

A harsh shout of command from 
Huno drew her from the wimlow. Has- 
tily, she ran to fill Ms goblet. The feast 
was growing uproarious. Choking with 
des^ir the girl listened as Huno jubi- 
lantly outlined the morrow’s attack. 

E7AtSE dawn’s pale radiance, showing 

faintly through the glass dome, re- 
vealed Garth and John Barker standing 
on the terrace of Huno’s palace, making 
final adjustments of the gleaming mass 
of machinery before them. Small, this 
generator of electro-magnetic waves, 
md lacking in power. Yet upon its 
slight, feeble beam hung the future of 
two planets. 

Marker straightened up, wiped 
grease-stained hands upon his ragged 
trousers. 

“Ready!” he said soberly. “May 
God grant it does the trick! If only 
there were time to wrap another coil, 
adjust that oscillator . . .” 

“No chance for that, now!” Garth 
muttered. “Tell the others to be ready 
for a last attack if we should fail!” 

For a moment the two men remained 


silent, haggard spectres in the dim K^t. 
A thoi^nd memories fiadaed through 
Garth’s mind. The days at the old mis- 
sion befoBe the coming of the Mercu- 
rians ... his meeting with Marcia, 
the moments th^ had spent together 
before the dark invasion . . . the de- 
struction of San Francisco, the conquest 
of the west. His own journey to Mer- 
cury through the medium of the stolen 
water . . . Ysseth ...the labor 
camp . . . the fight for the town. And 
now ... 

He watched the endless streams of 
purffle mtergy Wasting at the battered 
walls, the figures of bis men crouching 
behind their barricades. In a few more 
minutes the triumphant Mercurian 
army, flushed by their conquests bn 
earth, would return to scatter the rebels 
who threatened their home city. Unless 
this hastily-built machine worked . . . 

“Garth!” Barker gripped his shoul- 
der, pointed. Light, the soft light of 
dawn, flowed at the edge of the great 
dome! 

With a swift movement Garth sprang 
forward, tu^ed at the roughly-made 
levers, the crude switches! Humming 
movement surged through the mass of 
fragile wires and a pale light emanated 
from the copper helix. 

“Pray, Garth!” Harker whispered. 
“Pray!” 

Within the citadel there was excite- 
ment, an air of expectation. Prepara- 
tions for the return of their armies from 
earth were being competed the be- 
sieged Mereurians. 

In the huge power-plant small figures 
bent over control-panels, awaiting the 
signal to commence their work. The 
mighty engines which had received the 
torrent of water from earth were silent, 
as thou^ resting in preparation for the 
reconversion of the waves of electrical 
vibrations into marching legions of 
fierce fighting men. 

The rows of galleries, tier on tier up 
into the shadowy reaches of the ceiling. 
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were packed with Mercurians, silent, 
eager, awaiting the return of their war- 
riors, laden with the spoils of earth. 
Dimly from outside they could hear the 
incessant hiss of energy guns as the ter- 
restrials blasted doggedly at the massive 
walls. Small heed they paid to such fu- 
tile attacks . . . one regiment of their 
warriors could crush this band of rebel- 
lious slaves. 

Huno, a dark elegant figure in his 
metal tunic, stood near one of the con- 
trol panels; his expression was sardonic, 
and he showed no effects of the night of 
revelry. His gaze swept the retinue 
about him, singled out Marcia. 

“Come!” he said softly. “To you a 
place here in the front ranks, where you 
may watch the return of our forces I ” 

Cn^ENTLY the girl obeyed, sick at 
heart from his mockery. The fight- 
ing men of Mercury, coming back to 
destroy Garth! 

Suddenly light flashed on a board, a 
buzzer whined. Huno went rigid. 

“They’re here!” he shouted. “Our 
warriors from Terra have returned! 
Open the receivers!” 

A roar of triumph echoed through 
the plant, and the huge machines 
hununed with power. Marcia, standing 
beside Huno, bit her lip as a jet of light 
swept downward from the immense cop- 
per helix. In another instant they 
would be here, endless ccflumns of sav- 
age soldiers. . . . 

Suddenly Marcia gasped, and her 
knees went weak. Huno swore, and the 
roar of triumph turned to a cry of sheer 
horror! 

Figures were issuing from the beam 
of light . . . but what figures! Fierce, 
swarthy heads, joined grotesquely to 
scaly arms . . . bodies without legs, 
with hands protruding from their chests 
. . . torsos with three feet and nothing 
more! And the ghastly shapes were 
alive . . horribly, terrifyingly alive! 

Here five arms, connected to a shape- 


less mass of flesh, crawled crab-like, 
forward. Here a dark form, a head pro- 
truding hideously from its back, strug- 
gled with the rags of purple and metal 
that enswathed it. Here a revolting 
monstrosity with double body and 
stumps of feet dragged itself forward. 
Screaming wildly, they stumbled from 
the machines to die! 

The space beneath the helix was piled 
high with distorted, awful figures, a 
writhing jumble of arms, legs, bodies. 
And still from the beam of light they 
came, more ghastly than before! 

Through dazed, panicky eyes Marcia 
stared at them, frozen with horror. A 
figure with two heads dashed screaming 
from the mass of flesh, fell groaning to 
the floor. Baroque travesties on human 
life rolled across the polished marble, 
dying. And still the maimed, twisted, 
incredible shapes appeared! 

The big room was in an uproar. Mer- 
curians who gathered to witness the re- 
turn of their victorious armies, fled in 
panic to escape the hideous spectacle. 
Every entrance was jammed with fugi- , 
tives in mad flight. Frenziedly they 
rushed to the great arched doorway 
through which the water from earth had 
poured, tore open the massive gates, 
streamed along the dry bed of the canal 
into the rose-pink city beyond. 

Suddenly Huno found his voice. 

“The earthmen!” he screamed. 
“Close that entrance! Quick!” 

But his warning came too late. Hu- 
no’s efforts to rally the horror-struck 
Mercurians were in vain. 

A LL at once from outside there came 
a thunder of deep terrestrial 
voices. The attackers, cleaving the 
frantic stream of fugitives, burst into 
the citadel. A crackle of energy guns 
rose above the screams, the hoarse, 
frightened shouts. 

“Gods of Mercury!” Huno whis- 
pered, drawing his own weapon. 

Through the clamor sounded the tri- 
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umphant cheers of the earthmen as 
Garth, followed by a band of ragged 
terrestrials, dashed into the great hall 
that housed the power plant. 

Eyes blazing hatred Huno crouched 
before the switchboard, swung his gun 
toward Garth. Viciously he pulled the 
trigger . . . and the gun missed fire. 
Garth plunged forward, caught Huno 
about the waist and spun him against 
the wall. Harker, rushing to his com- 
rade’s as.sistance, raised his energy gun, 
fired. 

A bubbling scream burst from Huno’s 
lips; he toppled face downward to the 
floor. The first of all the invaders that 
had overrun earth was dead. 

“Garth! Dad!” Marcia ran toward 
them, her face white. “What . . . what 
is it?” She pointed in horror at the 
ever-mounting heap of hideous, writh- 
ing monstrosities before the machines. 

“Interference! ” Garth replied grimly. 
“A similar ray of vibrations, distorting 
this one! ” He turned. “Wallace, send 
a man to shut off the interfering beam! 
It’s done its work! Asfbe rest of the 
Mercs come through, weH be here to 
disarm them! Hurry!” 

A few minutes later the flow of last- 
ly figures ceased. Warriors, intact, uh- 
Wmed, marched from the beam of 
li^t. Stiumed by the sight of their 
hideous dead comrades, covered by the 
terrestrials’ guns, they threw down their 
weapons in surrender. 

Within an hour the remains of the 
Mercurian army had returned from 
earth, were being driven, unarmed, 
along the bed of the canal into the pink- 
domed city beyond. When at last the 
marching figures ceased to materialize 
before the machines, Garth turned to 
the ragged band of terrestrials, reduced 
by ccaistant fighting to less than five 
hundred, and gave crisp orders, 

“Bar the doors!” he comnianded. 
“By the time they succeed in getting 
back into the citadel, the power plapt, 
we’ll be on our way to earth! On our 


way home!” 

Joyfully the men from Terra obeyed. 
Led by Garth and Marcia, they stepped 
into the ray of light beneath the helix. 

Once again that sound of rushing mu- 
sic, that dazzling light. Suddenly they 
were in the great stone sending station 
at San Francisco, breathing once more 
/ the fresh cool air of earth! 

The few Mercurians left to guajd the 
transmitter were quickly overcome, dis- 
patched to their home planet. Jubilant, 
the liberated terrestrials poured from 
the great gloomy building into the clean 
yellow sunlight beyond. 

Three weeks later Garth, John Har- 
ker, and Marcia stood on a hilltop over- 
looking the ruined city of San Fran- 
cisco. Armed with the energy guns they 
brou^ back from Latath, the return- 
ing terrestrials had easily captured the 
remaining Mercurian outposts, sent 
their prisoners back to the domed city 
on the rocky plains of their home 
planet. Nor, remembering the terrible 
interference beam, had the dark in- 
vaders attempted to return. 

^ARTH, his arm about the girl’s 
shoulders, nodded to Barker. Mar- 
cia’s father bent, pushed a plunger. 
Suddenly a tremendous roar shook the 
harbor and the big transmission station 
which had sent so many millions of gal- 
lons of water, so many frightened slaves 
across the void, disappeared in a doud 
of flying debris; of smoke! 

Watching, Garth nodded gravely. 

“The last of the receivers,” he mur- 
mured. “Communication with Mercury 
shut off forever!” 

The girl glanced at the stricken city 
below. Already men were at work clear- 
ing away the ruins, rebuilding. 

“A new civiliaation, a new world ” 
she whfepered. “And a new Efe, Garth, 
for you and meW* 

Garth said nothing, but his arm tight- 
ened about the grrl’s shoulders . . . 

The Erw) 


DISAPPEARING SAM 

by R. R. WINTERBOTHAM 

Author of “The Second Moon** etc. 

Py Hatney, Interplanetary flatfoot, had this problem: how to catch up 
with a super-scientific criminal who knew the secret of invisibility! 



It was the Martian, Pagk, with a proton gun which he pointed at Py Hatney 


P Y HATNEY, the interplanetary 
flatfoot, braced himself against the 
door of the squalid rooming house, 
six kilometers from Orfo, the Venusian 
spaceport. 

About him rolled the dense, fetid at- 
mosphere of the sun’s second planet, so 
dense that the air blotted out the figures 
of three burly, scale-skinned Venu^ns, 
each of which wore the familiar figure 8 
insignia on their caps, marking them as 


commissioned officers of the Inter- 
planetary Service. Py himself wore one 
of these on a shield inside his coat. 

The door creaked under Hatney’s 
weight. Another push and it gave be- 
neath Hatney’s earthborn strength. 
Then Py Hatney and the two Venusians 
plunged into the room, training proton 
guns on a small, lithe earthman who 
rose suddenly from the bed. 

“All right, Sam,” grinned Hatney. 
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“I guess we’ve got you for keeps this 
time. Where’s your machine?” 

Sam Glezer, better known to the po- 
lice of the solar system as Disappear- 
ing Sam, blinked his eyes in a solemn 
denial. 

“Machine? I haven’t a machine,” he 
averred. “I’ve got a sort of sixth 
sense.” 

Hatney pinked in anger and shoved 
his chin into the face of his captive as 
he said: “You don’t think I’m gwng 
to swallow that, do you? I’ve chased 
you over six planets. I spent a fortune 
hiring a two-passenger rocket to catch 
you here on Venus. I’m going to find 
out how you vanish like water on the 
moon or I’m going to fade away my- 
self!” 

“Yott better take some lessons first,” 
grinned Msappeatmg S^m imperti- 
nently. “I’ve the secret, of invisibility. 
I can make myself perfectly transpar- 
ent.” 

“You’re something of a scientist, 
Sam, but even you can’t make anything 
perfectly transparent. Even air isn’t 
perfectly transparent.” 

“You gotta admit I can vanish, 
though.” 

With a snort Hatney snapped hand- 
cuffs over the smuggler’s wrist Fa- 
miliar as the terrestrial detective was 
with the man who had escaped from him 
ten times, Detective Hatney could 
hardly convince himself that this 
small, insignficant fellow could outwit 
the re.sources of the Interplanetary Po- 
lice. Yet Hatney had seen Sam disap- 
pear like a picture from a television 
screen, only to bob up again later, solid 
and real as Jupiter. 

These fadeouts had occurred often 
enough to convince Hatney that two 
things were necessary: first there had 
to be an open door or window in the 
room, and second, Sam codld not dis- 
appear while he was shackled to any 
person. 

Hence, the first act of Detective Hat- 


ney was to cuff his prisoner to himself. 

Hatney turned to the Venusian of- 
ficer, the leader of the three who had 
assisted in the capture. 

“Get us back to the spaceport, Val,” 
snapped Hatney. “If we make it with- 
out letting this ghost get away, I’ll be 
your friend for life!” 

Val, the Venusian, hesitated. 

“You go back to Earth now?” he 
asked in the clipped Venusian accent. 

“You’re dam tootin’ I’m going back 
to Earth now. Sam here has slipped 
away from me ten times and the sooner 
I get him locked up on Earth, the sooner 
I’ll start gaining back the pounds I’ve 
lost chasing and worrying over him.” 

“We help you, now you help us?” 
asked the Venusian. 

“Gripes yes, man! I’ll help you any 
time you say, except now. Don’t you 
understand that this man is hot — ^like 
sunspots? He’s the most wanted and 
hardest to catch smuggler in the uni- 
verse. Your government ought to con- 
sider it a favor to be rid of him!” 

“A^OU must help us now!” spoke the 
Venusian. He turned to the fwe- 
most of his two companions and uttered 
a few words in the unintelligible jargon 
of the planet. The second Venusian 
grinned idiotically from his lipless 
mouth and then held out a huge box, 
a quite heavy box, fastened with a 
dozen small combination locks and 
studded with heat resisting bolts. 

“What’s this?” glowered Hatney. 

“The Venusian ruby, you n^l” 
came from Disappearing Sam. “What’d 
you think I was on this planet for?” 

“Him not the only one who wanted 
it,” spoke Val as he indicated Sam with 
his long, pencil-like fingers. “Pirates 
also lay plans to steal ruby on tri^ to 
Earth. Krates never suspect that, rphy 
% to Earth on two-passenger rocket- in- 
stead of big transport. You take ruby 
and you save many lives.” 

"Go ahead, Py,” urged Sam. “Tkke 
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tBe ruby and save Ifves. I never did 
like pirates because they’re too rough. 
I don’t have to murder to make a liv- 
ing.” 

“He just wants that rock in easy 
reach!” protested the detective. “You 
don’t know him as I do.” 

“Just same, even so,” said the Ven- 
usian. “Ruby much safer on two- 
passenger rocket than on big trans- 
port.” 

“Well,” shrugged the detective. “It’s 
your ruby, not mine.” 

The appellation, two - passenger 
rocket, was a misnomer, since the craft 
carried four men. Two of these, how- 
ever, were the pilots who worked in 
shifts in a partitioned control room just 
ahead of quarters for two passengers. 
There were sleeping and cooking quar- 
ters for the passengers, but little room 
to spare. 

Veele, the senior pilot, was standing 
in the locks when Hatney, carrying the 
ruby, boarded the rocket with his 
prisoner. Quickly Veele aroused the 
second pildt, a long, slender Martian 
named Pagh, whose shell back bore the 
scars of many a space battle. 

As the ship was primed for the take- 
off, Pagh glanced suspiciously at the 
heavy box Hatney shoved beneath his 
bimk. 

“What’s that?” he asked in the clack- 
ing voice peculiar to Martians. 

“None of your business!” returned 
the detective sharply. 

“I’ve got to have its mass so we can 
compute our orbit,” growled the junior 
pilot. 

Cautiously Hatney shut the outer 
locks and in lowered tones he disclosed 
what was in the package. The Martian 
nodded and bent over the calculating 
machine. 

A few seconds later the rockets 
roared and the ship thundered upward 
fato the Venusian strato^hfire. 

Hetfecfive Py Hatney sat do'wn beside 
his prisoner on the edge of one of the 


two bunks in the room. 

“Supposing we talk about this dis- 
appearance business,” began the detec- 
tive. 

“Gladly,” grinned Disappearing 
Sam. “It’s one subject I’m full of.” 

“I’m glad you’re beginning to see the 
light.” 

“There are eight ways to make a man 
invisible,” began Disappearing Sam. 
“The best way is to remove him from 
our sight — ” 

“Trjdn’ to be funny, hey?” 

“ — not in the least. I simply want 
to be thorough. Another way to dis- 
appear is to make a thing perfectly 
transparent — but you’ve already point- 
ed out that it requires science beyond 
our present level to do. 

“We might utilize a fourth dimen- 
sion, but unfortunately that also is 
rather impossible for a creature that 
lives only in three dimensions and can’t 
project himself into the fourth. 

“There was a suggestion once that 
light rays might be bent around a body 
so that a person can see behind that 
body. But this would not work at close 
range because light rays bend rather 
slowly. 

“Another method of getting invisible 
is to turn off the light — then everything 
becomes invisible ; or we might make an 
object a perfect reflector in which case 
we would see nothing of the object it- 
self, but we would be aware of its pres- 
ence from the reflection. 

“The seventh method of becoming in- 
visible is to take away a dimension of 
an object — making it two dimensional 
instead of three — and turning it side- 
wise — ” 

“Well, how do you do it?” asked Hat- 
ney impatiently. 

“I do it the simplest way of all, the 
eighth method of invisibility — a method 
perfectly possible under present day 
sctaice as it has always been since mod- 
ern science was understood.” 

“Well?” 
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“Why, Mr. Hataey? You don’t 
think I’d tell you! It would spoil all 
my fun!” 

\ T that instant there was a cry of 
alarm in the control room in the 
fore part of the craft. This was fol- 
lowed by the sharp hiss of a proton gun 
explosion. 

A second later the connecting door 
between the cabin and the control room 
swung inward and in the opening ap- 
peared the beaked visage of the Mar- 
tian, Pagh, with a gun which he pointed 
directly at Py Hatney. 

The detective sagged helplessly in his 
chair. The alarm and shooting had oc- 
curred so suddenly that he had been 
caught completely by surprise. 

“We’re fifteen million miles ofi 
Venus/’ spoke Pagh. “We can’t be 
seen by the largest telescopes of either 
Earth or Venus so our halt will not be 
noticed. I’ve just had to put our senior 
pilot, Veele, out of existence because he 
was so foolish as to try to shoot me 
when I ordered him to surrender — ” 

“But why? Why all this rough 
stuff?” aslied Sam innocently. 

“Within a few minutes a pirate ship 
will take us in tow,” spoke the Martian 
suavely, holding the proton gun list- 
lessly in his webbed left hand. “That 
ruby is worth quite a bit of rough stuff, 
don’t you think, Mr. Disappearing 
Sam?” 

“It’s worth quite a bit, but nothing’s 
worth murdering for,” replied Sam. 

The Martian shrugged. 

“It’s all a matter of taste, but if I 
were Detective Hatney, I’d keep my 
hands away from my gun. The slight- 
est movement in that direction might 
make me nervous.” 

As Pagh spoke there came a scraping 
bump outside. Sam heard the grappling 
irons ring against the metal plates of 
the small rocket and a second later 
Pagh had swung open the locks. 

A hollow tube-like boarding passage 


had been thrown across the gap between 
the two space-craft and a coarse Earth- 
man was crossing to take over the craft. 

“Nice work, Pagh,” smiled the 
Earthman. 

“Cutthroat Jing, or I’m a pick- 
pocket!” gasped Sam. “I heard you 
were in this bloody pirate business^” 

“Shut-up, you!” growled Jing as he 
glared toward Sam. Then the pirate 
turned to Pagh. “What’s the setup? 
What’s this man doing on board? I got 
your radio call, but I didn’t know you 
had this small time smuggler aboard. 
Is he—” 

“The other man’s a detective, taking 
Sam back to the States,” explained 
Pagh. “But they’re also carrying the 
ruby.” 

Jing whistled. Then he laughed. 

“At least we won’t have to blast the 
ship and let the telescopes on Earth and 
Venus catch the flash. Just take the 
other pilot aboard our ship and turn 
these two loose. Sam’ll be blamed for 
everything.” 

“The other pilot is dead, sir,” ex- 
plained Pagh. 

Jing roared while Pagh pulled the 
Venusian ruby from beneath Hatney’s 
bunk. 

“This’ll be about the last disappear- 
ance for Disappearing Sam!” he chor- 
tled. 

Hatney’s teeth were clicking like 
castanets as Jing and Pagh went back 
into the locks toward the pirate ship. 
Then the detective turned to his 
prisoner. 

“Wh-what are we go-g-going to d-d- 
do?” he asked. 

“If you’ll take these bracelets off my 
arm, I think I can make you a hero,” 
replied Disappearing Sam. “It’s not 
generally known but I used to be a 
licensed space pilot. Lucky thing or 
we’d drfft endlessly in space, which Was 
what Jing expected us to do.” 

With hands so nervous that they al- 
most dropped the key, the detective un- 
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locked the cuffs. His was not to reason 
why at this point. The space ship was 
at a great distance from all 'possible aid 
■and Detective Hatney could not operate 
either a radio or the ship itself. The 
only hope lay in Disappearing Sam. 

Sam sprang into the control room. He 
glanced at the lifeless body of First 
Pilot Veele and swept up a blanket from 
the bunk to cover it. Then he closed 
the door on the detective. 

“You ain’t g-g-going to l-Meave me?” 
came Hatney’s pleading voice. 

“Now, flatfoot, is that nice?” asked 
the smuggler. “After all we’ve been to 
each other?” 

' In the concealment of the control 
room, Disappearing Sam was working 
rapidly. He lifted his right hand to his 
left shoulder. His fingers worked close 
to his collar bone until suddenly, with a 
sharp click, the arm split into two 
halves, revealing a hollow space within 
which was a compact little machine. 

“When I lost that arm in a spaceship 
crash, I never realized how lucky I 
was,” said Sam as he started the motor. 

Ting and the Martian, Pagh, reached 

the control cabin of their ship. Jing 
touched the controls and the motors 
sent vibrations through the ship. 

“We’re not moving! ” exclaimed Jing. 

Pagh looked out of the porthole of 
the ship toward the two-passenger craft 
that had been cast loose a few minutes 
before. 

Then as he looked at the small craft 
it suddenly vanished before his eyes! 

“Great guns, Jing ! It disappeared ! ” 
exclaimed Pagh. ’ 

“What?” 

“The two-passenger boat. It faded 
away like a ghost!” The Martian’s 
greenish skin bleached in fear. Jing, 
who had stepped to the porthole, gave 
a gasp of a^nishment. 

“We’re tnovlpg now!” he blurted. 
“Something is dragging us toward the 
Earth!” 


Jing’s voice roared into the speaking 
tubes. All hands were called to their 
battle posts. Huge disintegrators were 
loaded and fired in every direction. The 
flames of atoms reached out to pluck 
whatever invisible horror had seized the 
pirate craft. But there was no ex- 
plosion as the licking disintegrating 
rays touched a mark. 

The door to the control cabin opened 
and Disappearing Sam’s grinning face 
appeared. 

“How do you feel now?” 

“Are we safe?” inquired the detective. 

“Take a look in the visiplate,” sug- 
gested Sam, pointing to the instrument. 

The visiplate for the rear of the craft 
showed a fire spewing pirate craft firing 
disintegrators at them. 

“They’ll blast us!” screamed the de- 
tective, paling in fright. 

“They’ve been doing that for two 
hours,” grinned Sam, “and so far we’re 
in pretty good shape.” 

The detective noted then that not 
only the fore guns but those on all sides 
of the pirate craft were blasting. An 
explanation dawned on him. 

“You’ve made us invisible!” 

“Smarty! Someone told you!” 

“But how? How can you make a 
whole ship invisible?” 

“Well, slewfoot, I suppose you’ve no- 
ticed that I wasn’t apt to disappear as 
long as I was in a closed room or hand- 
cuffed to a person. 

“I hate to give away my secret of 
invisibility, but since you aren’t apt to 
duplicate it, I’ll give you a hint. Light 
consists of small particles of matter 
called photons which are affected by 
gravity just as much as large particles 
of matter, but which don’t appear to be 
affected because of their high speed. 

“Now if any light giving object were 
heavy enough it would be invisible be- 
cause the gravitational field would pre- 
vent the light«ays from leaving t^e ob- 
ject. I’ve a small gravity madune ip 
my arm — it’s a variation of the prin- 
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ciple used in creating gravity inside a 
spaceship. This machine is geared up 
to the point that it holds all photons 
and prevents any reflected light from 
•leaving me. I just increase my own 
gravity field and become invisible. 

“But there are two disadvantages to 
this. The first is that I’m likely to 
make ever5rthing else fly toward me and 
the second is that I’m likely to make 
everything invisible near me. I over- 
came these two disadvantages with a 
special repulsion field that just neutra- 
lized my gravitational field so that ob- 
jects that weren’t moving at the speed 
of light wouldn’t be attracted. Light 
and high speed forms of energy only 
pierce this field. 

“I couldn’t touch anything except 
with the soles of my feet, which Were 
enclosed in the repulsion field, without 
making it invisible along with myself. 
And I couldn’t perform my stunt in a 
closed room because there wasn’t any 
way to get out without touching some- 
thing with my hands and making that 
object invisible.” 

“But how did you make the entire 
ship invisible?” asked Hatney. 

“I simply shut off my repulsion field. 
As a result, while we’re invisible to the 
pirate ship, we’ve captured the craft 
with our gravity and it’s circling us like 
a satellite, firing at us and unable to 
hit us because it’s going around so 
rapidly.” 

“Going around so rapidly?” 

“Yes, the force from those charges 
of the disintegrators is thrown into a 
parabola by the motion of the ship. 
Our position is so located that these 
charges sweep past us. The only way 
to hit us would be to change the aim of 
the fore guns, and that would mean to 
maneuver the ship. They can’t ma- 
neuver it as long as our gravity holds 
out.” 

“But why isn’t everything flying to- 
ward you inside this craft?” 


CAM pointed to his arm. It was an 
artificial arm so mechanically per- 
fect that it was almost indistinguishable 
from a real arm. Sam had connected 
the arm with the structure of the ship. 

“The gravitational attraction now be- 
longs to the entire ship, not only to me,” 
he explained. “Each object on the ship 
has the same specific gravity in relation 
to every other object as it had before. 
Therefore, there isfi’t any more attrac- 
tion between objects than before.” 

“Holy mackerel!” gasped Py. 

A few hours later a private ship came 
to a reluctant landing at the police 
spaceport outside Washington, D. C. 
Observers had seen it spin into the 
stratosphere and then make a gallant 
but unsuccessful effort to fly out again 
before approaching so close to Earth 
that either had to land or to crash. 

The instant the pirate craft had 
landed, interplanetary police had cov- 
ered the machine with disintegrators 
and a crew of surly, dejected pirates 
filed out with their hands in the air. 

Then, nearly frightening the police 
to death, a small two-passenger rocket 
materialized out of thin air and bumped 
to a rough landing on the field. 

From the interior of the craft swag- 
gered Detective Py Hatney. 

“Lock ’em up, boys,” ordered the de- 
tective. “The Venusian ruby is in their 
craft. They tried to steal it.” 

“How did you — ” began one of the 
officials of the police. 

“Never mind now,” began the detec- 
tive. “I’ve also got — ” 

The detective stopped. Suddenly he 
ducked back into the two-passenger 
rocket through the open door. An in- 
stant later he reappeared empty 
handed. 

“For a minute I thought I had Dis- 
appearing Sam,” said Py Hatney with 
dejection. “But that low down, cussed 
Mercutian insect has disappeared again 
and he had the nerve to leave a note 
thanking me 'for the buggy ride’.” 



Condutted by DONALD DALE 


This department is running a series 
of excursions to all the remarkable 
places you read about in science fiction. 
In a sense, they are expeditions; for 
notes are made of the probability of 
the wonders we encounter — and any 
member is entitled to question them. 
If you’ve missed the first three trips, 
you’re still not too late to join us. We 
will travel near and far, in time and 
space; and before we are done we shall 
take an even stranger journey that will 
bring us face to face with ourselves! 
Right now, on a course set for us by 
the two-headed colossuses we last vis- 
ited, we are on our way to an unknown 
destination in megagalactic space. 


Between Universes 

B ehind us, framed by the space-ship’s 
rear port, the Milky Way. An equal dis- 
tance ahead, another island universe that 
is its counterpart, visible through the front port 
as a flat disc'within a tenuous globe. 

Gradually, with our increasing speed, both 
disc and globe resolve into millions of corrus- 
cating suns. One near the edge of the dense 
plane and which seems to be a binary, lies di- 
rectly on our course. Approaching closer, we 
see it is actually a three-member system — but 
of a strange sort. 

A great gaseous sun and two dark bodies of 
nearly its own size — all revolving about a com- 
mon center! In a sense it is a solar system, but 
the two cold bodies are not planets but stars. 

The development of such a system is different 
from that of ours; from what we know of the 
origin of life, it could not arise here. Accord- 
ingly, we set about changing our course — when 
suddenly an inexplicable thing happens. 

A brilliant aurora, like our terrestrial North- 
ern Lights, springs out around one of the dark 
stara — and as abruptly disappears! The phe- 
nomenon is repeated, once, twice, and tlien the 
other dark star glows momentarily! 

Fascinated, we watch as the alternate auroral 
Ighting continues irregularly. Something de- 
liberate there seems in that eerie pulsating — 
almost purposeful. As if a different order of 
reality obtained in this differently constituted 
twin universe to our own, and the very stars 


pulsed with sentient life. 

Eager now to continue on, we head for the 
night side of the slightly smaller of the two 
stars. The strange glowing has ceased before 
we roll to a stop on a smooth black plain. As 
far as the eye can see it extends, an unbroken 
surface as flat as the top of a table. Our feet, 
as we step out on it, beat out a metallic ring. 

Suddenly there is a movement in front of us. 
Something is rising up darker than the night 
and black as the heaving plain! It takes shape 
— grotesquely human — and yet it still seems 
one with the metal ground in which it is rooted. 
As if the very plain had twisted itself up into 
that form. 

“Who are you? What are you?” we cry — ^but 
there is no answer from the great shape of 
metal. Yet it seems to hear us, inclining its 
head in an attentive attitude, and it seems to 
listen as we discuss what to do. 

Then it speaks. 

Speaks? Yes, so far as uttering words is con- 
cerned, but the thing seems incapable of put- 
ting them together into coherent expressions of 
thoughts. It is merely repeating words we have 
just exchanged among ourselves — imitating 
them aimlessly, it seems, to the accompaniment 
of a restless movement of its arm-like members. 
Soon, however, we realize that there is purpose 
to its actions! For as it repeats words it is 
pointing to various objects in the desire for us 
to indicate which are represented by particular 
sound symbols. 

We realize now that we are in the presence 
of a brilliant intelligence. A strange colloquy 
ensues, though we are still wary of approaching 
closer, as the metallic creature methodically 
sets about learning our language, the arbitrary 
meanings we impose upon sounds. Soon it has 
learned enough to be able to ask us questions 
about ourselves, its voice carrying flatly to us 
across the intervening darkness, with a peculiar 
lack of overtones. 

We explain our peaceful purpose, and at 
length the creature seems satisfied, ques- 
tions cease. A thousand questions of our own 
struggle for priority, but before we can utter 
the first, all are driven from our thoughts when 
suddenly alongside the creature there shoots 
into view an amazing object — one tliat has the 
form of half of a man. 

Two legs it has, above them a truncated torso 
to which are joined arms that reach to the 
ground — but no head! It is metal all over 
cept for a circular window, in the front of the 
torso, of one-way glass, opaque from our side, 
behind which we can make out only a dark 
formless shape. 

As we stare bewilderedly at the weird fig- 
ure, the metallic creature wc first saw begins 
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to speak again, making explanations at last — 
and they are more remarkable than anything we 
imagined. Itself, it is merely a machine for 
communication between the inhabitants and 
strangers, such as ourselves, to this world! 

The metal plain upon which we stand is the 
landing roof of a vast underground airport, 
through which it had been raised upon our ap> 
pearance, shaped into our own likeness so as 
not to highten lis. As for the *'half-man*' be* 
side it, that was the normal vehicle of the in- 
habitants, and the Airport Commander, who was 
directing this voice, was inside, the shadowy 
blur behind the small window! 

Eagerly we ask what he is like but he replies, 
through the '^oice Machine, ** only that his is 
a form of life entirely different from ours. 
Later he will show himself and explain, but now 
he must hurry to a meeting of the Stellar Con- 
gress, of which he is a member. A special ses- 
sion has been called to ratify terms of a treaty 
just arranged with the Dictator of the twin star 
of this world. Then it is that we learn that the 
pulsing glows we saw from out in space were 
artihcially i)roduced auroras used in inter- 
stellar communications! 

War had been impending between the two 
worlds and we had arrived just as word had 
been flashed from the Dictator that he would 
accept their concessions and agree to maintain 
peace. And then we learn what the word of a 
Dictator, here or on Earth, may be worth. 

A sudden drone of ships driving in from 
space! Enemy bombers. 

In a flash the Airport Commander in his 
man-like shell has dived through an opening 
down into the arsenal, while by means of the 
Voice Machine he tells us he must radio a 
warning to the capitol, then try to spot the 
Dictatpr’s fleet with a searchlight and pick off 
as many ships as possible. In a moment he is 
back, carrying a light no bigger than a pocket 
Hash. 

We think he has lost his sense in the excite- 
ment. But an instant Ititer, from that tiny light, 
a beam goes shooting up into the stratosphere! 

The strong beam sweeps through the sky, as 
the Commander turns the. light in his hand, and 
suddenly a hurtling black shape is caught in 
its glow. Instantly, while the rest of the fleet 
drones on toward its objective, the ship turns 
and on a long slant dives directly at us. 

To our relief we see that, unnoticed by us, 
other soldiers in their metal ^’bodies'* have 
brought up an anti-aircraft gun. But our con- 
fidence is badly shaken when the Commander, 
hardly pausing to take aipi, fires in the general 
direction of the approacMng ship. The shell, 
however, is well aimed; it seems to be of the 
“tracer” variety and as we follow the streak 
of light that marks its flight, we see that it 
must strike its target. 

But suddenly the ship, now inside tile atmos- 
phere and driving at terminal velocity, swerves 
sharply— away from the shell’s trajectory! At 
the same instant a gun barrel thrusts out the 
ship’s nose, and as we stand transfixed by that 
finger of death pointing straight at us, with the 
rising scream of tom air filling our ears, we 
know we are doomed. 

And then the shell turns! 

Turns, as if possessed of independent intelli- 
gence, when almost abreast of the ship — ^tums 


to match the ship’s manoeuver! And a split- 
second later it strikes, with a terrific explosion 
that rips the ship into a thou — 

“Oh! stop! This has gotten out of all 
bounds,” exclaim several members of our party. 
They feel we are way beyond probabiliQr. Let 
use see . . . 

Terrestrial auroras, it has been discovered, re- 
sult from emission of Hpht by electrically ex- 
cited atoms. Laboratory tests with discharge 
tubes containing air at low pressure show that 
radio waves of gsrro-frequency, the gyration fre- 
quency of an electron in the earth’s magnetic 
field, would produce a strong glow in the iono- 
sphere. The artificial display would be the 
same in principle as a natural aurora— or the 
glow in a neon light! And installations of ex- 
isting radio stations are powerftzl enough to 
produce such artiScial, controllable auroras. 

The *^oice Machine”? It already exists! 
Invented by Bell Tephone engineers, the Voder, 
as it is caUed, can be seen at either the New 
York or San Francisco Fairs right now. All 
of its essential parts, ^cept ten keys, are In 
r^^ar telephone use. Pressing the keys in 
various combinations produces current patterns 
like those which would be created if analagous 
sounds were actually spoken into a transmitter. 
These electron streams, amplified enough to ex- 
cite a loudspeaker, reproduces the twenty-three 
sounds into which all human speech can be an- 
alyzed — end many more besides! 

Likewise is our tiny but incredibly powerful 
“flashlight” a reality. It is merefy mercury 
vapor under pressure, electrically activated. 
One recently produced is contained in a glass 
tube, specially designed to withstand a pressure 
of 200,000 lbs. per sq. in., only three inches 
long and a twelfth of an inch in diameter! At 
a distance of a mile, you can read by its light, 

A “bullet with eyes” also exists! A mag- 
nesium cartridge in its nose bums with a bril- 
liant light that streams out of radial openii^S 
during flight. Reflections from its target back 
to a photoelectric cell actuate its detonator — 
and, by a different arrangement analagotis in 
principle, a larger shell, with additional mech- 
anisms, could be automatically redirected to a 
shifting target! 

As for the unusual sun-systems we are visit- 
ing, astronomers know of binaries with a double 
component, they know of cool stars and stars 
witii carbon in their spectra — capable, under the 
right conditions, of bringing forth life! But we 
have said that a binary might not present the 
right conditions? Perhaps not — for a form of 
life, like ours, based on carbon. But we do sot 
know yet what the beings pf this world are like 
— and other forms are possible! 

Let us return, then, and continue this excur- 
sion until we have seen more of this enigmatic 
world. And perhaps something which exists 
only in fiction . . . 

After the destruction of the enemy bomber, 
the Commander hurries us into a plane end we 
take off for the capitol. Another Voice Ma- 
chine accompanies us, this one unpretentious in 
a small box, since the human illusion is no 
longer necessary to protect our feelings. But 
there is little time for conversation before an 
accident overtakes us. Evidently damaged in 
the take-off, the plane’s landing gear rips free 
with a grinding of metal! (turn to page 99) 
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Every conceivable scientific analysis had been applied in hope of discovering the 
origin of the radio-active rose-hued mist. But in the end it was always the same — 
they knew only that it had come to the other four would-be world-rulers^ and that 
now it presaged death for the latest madman who would plunge the world into war! 



Then Rod laughed and pulled down the main switch — while the madman 


T he sheet of paper around which 
danced a glowing rose mist 
slipped from the trembling hands 
of the Great One. His face was lead 
gray, like that of a dead man. Blubber- 
ing incoherent sounds came from his 
thin ruthless lips. 

Yet he still dominated Europe. He 
was still about to attack the last nation 


on the continent which dared oppose 
him. Nothing changed since the mo- 
ment before. No revolution or attack 
threatened his power. He had only been 
handed a note. 

In the next room were five trusted 
guards, their n-ray guns in their hands. 
Beyond them innumerable sleepless 
mechanical eyes watched for the slight- 


WILL THE TASK OF STOPPING THE DICTATORS AT LAST FALL TO 




est sign of anyone who could not speak 
the day’s password into the control 
microphone. 

Outside was a regiment of picked 
troops. They were mobilized for im- 
mediate action. Giant tanks, radio con- 
trolled bombers, stratosphere rocket 
planes, all ready to protect the Great 
One from any type of attack. 

In the giant barracks at the outskirts 


a plain envelope, lined with heavy 
paper. 

But when the note had been removed 
from the envelope, it had become a 
thing of ecstatic beauty. From every 
part of the paper had come a strange 
dancing light, an indescribable shade 
of rose that seemed to float upon and 
around that standard bit of paper, a 
glow made up of innumerable wisplike 



of Europe inched his last audience to war and violence 


of the city was an army superior to that 
of any other army in the world. It 
stood ready to do the Great One’s bid- 
ding. 

But the Great One was a broken 
shaking man— because of a note. 

The note was written on ordinary 
paper, such as was produced in millions 
of reams every year. It had come in 


streaks of spark. 

It was a color from Fairyland, as 
fragile as cobwebs,, yet as individual as 
a fingerprint. It was a color, or more 
exactiy, a mist, that once seen could 
never be forgotten. The haunting shade, 
and the phantom haze of the dancing 
sparks, gave a sensation as original as 
consciousness. 


SCIENCE? A THRILLING, HEARTENING BIG S-F NOVELETTE! 
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On the paper a few lines were printed 
with an ordinary everlasting photo pen- 
cil, a type of writing implement as uni- 
versal as lead pencils had once been. 

You are endangering the peace oj the 
world. Give up your power. Disband 
your army. 1} you continue yow efforts 
to plunge the world into war, you will 
die exactly at iz noon tomorrow. 

C\DUR times before during the last 

forty years a man had received such 
a note. One had been a ruthless tsTant 
who had threatened to plunge Asia into 
war. One had been a raving demagogue 
who had suppressed freedom in half of 
Europe, and was about to turn his 
armed might against the democracies 
of the world. One had been a fanatic 
who had stirred up a religious war in 
Asia Minor. The fourth had ruled South 
America with blood and iron, and 
threatened to carry his conquests north- 
ward. 

The first had laughed at the note — 
and slumped quietly in death at the 
exact moment predicted on the glow- 
ing paper. The second had shrugged, 
doubled his guards — and died as he 
stepped forward to address half a mil- 
lion people. The third had surrounded 
himself with such a bristling array of 
human and mechanical guards as the 
world had never seen — and at the ap- 
pointed hour had jerked spasmodically, 
and pitched forward with the sentence 
he was speaking half finished. The 
fourth had laughed C3Tiically when he 
received the note — and then crept out 
of the back door of his palace in dis- 
guise to spend the rest of his life in 
seclusion. 

In each case the military empire of 
the tyrant had collapsed, and there was 
none brave enough or smart enough to 
pick up the loose ends. With the dem- 
agogue dead, people %egan to think 
again. The war hysteria died, the fires 
of hatred flickered and went out — aqd 


the world stayed at peace. 

The last of the tyrants had slunk 
from his guarded audience hall in 2010. 
For twenty years since then the world 
had been free and at peace. The specter 
of those little notes had done what no 
army or treaty had ever been able to do. 

Tyranny bad been killed by its own 
weapon — fear. Not only was there the 
personal fear of death which clutched at 
each t}Tant’s heart, but there was the 
even more terrible fear of the unknown, 
mysterious power which could kill un- 
seen, without guns, or rays, or the par- 
aphernalia of war — whose only weapon 
was a sheet of ordinary paper which 
glowed with rose-hued loveliness. 

There had been no wound on the men 
whose lips had been silenced at the ap- 
pointed hour. No trfedical examination 
had ever found anything wrong within 
their bodies. They had simply died — 
nor could any method known to science 
restore any flicker of life. 

The secret services of a hundred 
nations had scoured every corner of the 
planet for the force which wrought such 
miracles. A hundred thousand suspects 
had been questioned. Each note had 
been mailed in a different place. There 
was not the slightest clue or means of 
identification. 

Every cunceivable type of analysis 
had been used in the hope of discover- 
ing the origin of the rose mist. Except 
for the fact that the glow was radio- 
active, nothing had been discovered. 
The paper was ordinary. It had not 
been treated with any chemical. The 
insulating lining of the envelopes gave 
no information. It was ordinary heavy 
paper, that for some mysterious reason 
prevented the glow from showing 
through the envelope. 

Nor could the rose light be duplicated 
by any known method. A million men 
would have given their souls to have 
found the secret. But it had defied 
every effort of science. 

No notes glowed with the lovely rose 
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mist except those from whose decisions 
there was no appeal — and no escape. 

So for two decades after the fourth 
note the unscrupulous of the earth 
played their little games and practiced 
their little tyrannies, but they did not 
seek great power, or attempt to plunge 
into war. For only the threat of im- 
minent, universal war had ever brought 
forth one of those bits of paper with 
the rose lovrfiness of death. 

r^URING the decades of peace 
^ science had advanced. New 
streamlined cities rose traffic lane on 
traffic lane where smoke, ugliness and 
inefficiency had ruled half a century be- 
fore. The average human lifetime be- 
gan to stretch by leaps and bounds as 
the men behind the microscopes closed 
in oh the last strongholds of disease. 
Giant stratosphere rockets crossed a 
continent in two hours. Private giro- 
rockets became as common as auto- 
mobiles a century before. 

Finally the story of the last of the 
notes faded almost into legend. Mean- 
while the common people of Europe, 
lulled by the years of peace and free- 
dom, had allowed one liberty after 
another to slip away from them. Ex- 
ploitation had led to poverty. Poverty 
had produced vast numbers of de^r- 
ate men ready to follow any leader. 

Then there had arisen a man who had 
proclaimed himself ruler of the conti- 
nent. He had called himiself the Great 
One, and had secretly organized an 
army. With one swift, almost bloodless 
attack after another, he had forced most 
of the continent to bow before his will. 
Each time, with soft words and unful- 
filled promises, he had avoided a gen- 
eral war. 

At last the democracies could no 
longer tolerate such an influence. Dip- 
lomatic clash followed diplomatic clash. 
But the Great One, drunk with his 
power, defied the world. Then came 
the inevitable time when open conflict 


could no longer be avoided. 

The Great One, massing his armfcs, 
prepared to crush the last spark of free- 
dom on the European continent. He 
summoned his generals and puppet 
statesmen and issued his orders. Then 
he arranged to address his followers at 
a great mass meeting at noon the next 
day. 

Finely, he turned at the urgent call 
of his trembling adjutant, and was 
handed a note, a piece of plain paper 
that glowed with a breath-taking 
beauty. 

For a long time there was silence in 
the room. The little group shrank 
away from the note, as if to touch it 
meant death. At last the Great One 
brought his voice under control: 

“Where did it come from?” 

“We do not know. It is postmarked 
in America.” 

“Then we shall destroy America.” 

“You do not destroy a nation in a 
moment,” one of the generals said 
slowly. “Besides, what difference does 
it make where it was mailed. The 
power who wrote that cannot be de- 
stroyed with bombs.” 

“Fool, coward 1” the Great One 
screamed. “That is nothing but a note, 
a piece of paper to scare children, a 
bluff.” 

The general who had ^oken looked 
away. 

“You know the story,” he said. 

“It is not true. It is an old woman’s 
story. It was nothing but coincidence. 
And if it were anything, it has gone 
now. No such thing has occurred for 
twenty years. This is only a hoax by 
our enemies.” 

“Perhaps,” the general murmured. 
“But it has the strange glow . . .” 

The Great One swung on the adju- 
tant. 

“Keep all knowledge of this from the 
people.” 

The adjutant cringed. 

“It is too late,” he whispered. “It is 
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already known. One of the foreign cor- 
respondents, who is old and remem- 
bered that last note, was watching for 
this one. He had bribed a man in the 
postal service. When any suspicious 
letter came, he examined it with ultra 
violet light. Our secret police only just 
now found out the facts.” 

“Where is the foreign correspond- 
ent?” 

“Dead — an unfortunate accident.” 

“Well then?” 

“We were too late. He had already 
sent out the message by short wave ra- 
dio. The great telenews stations 
throughout the world will soon begin to 
broadcast the story.” 

“Have our own stations broadcast 
stories saying it is a lie, that we have 
caught the traitor who sent the note. 
Say that we have discovered the secret 
of the rose glow. Get some member of 
the opposition, and torture him until he 
confesses.” 

“Yes— but . . .” 

“The orders have been given.” 

' I 'HE Great One turned back to the 
group. None of them had moved. 
They stood staring at the thing on the 
floor, unable to take their eyes off the 
bit of glowing paper. 

“Have you no strength,” the Great 
One demanded, “no faith, in our 
power?” 

For the first time in years a remark 
of the Great One was ignored. At last 
one of the men said fearfully, more like 
a scared child than an iron general: 

“What do we do now?” 

“Do! We go on with our conquest.” 
A cunning smile crossed the Great 
One’s face. “I have already formed a 
plan. If I do not speak to the people 
tomorrow, they will lose their spirit. 
Therefore, I will speak to them. 

“Have the engineering corps build a 
double cell of projectile proof glass on 
the balcony where I am to speak. Have 
them create an insulating zone between 


the two glass walls which will protect 
me from any known ray. Allow noth- 
ing to enter the cell except the cable for 
the microphone. Have oxygen sup- 
plied from a tank within the inner cell. 

“After I have entered, have the glass 
fused shut so that there is not the slight- 
est opening. Allow no man to come 
within a hundred yards of the cell while 
I am inside. Have every man within 
a quarter of a mile searched for con- 
cealed weapons. 

“Have the secret police find all 
known members of the opposition and 
see that they are either placed in prison 
or killed. Assemble mobile artillery 
and anti-aircraft guns in the parade 
ground overlooking this building. 

“Put enough planes and stratosphere 
rocket ships in the air to make sure 
nothing crosses our borders by air. 
Then take all available men and throw a 
solid cordon around the city.” 

The old General looked steadily at 
the Great One. Then he said slowly: 

“I have always been a soldier. 
Twenty-five years ago, as a young lieu- 
tenant, I heard another man make sim- 
ilar plans — because of a slip of paper. 
I was standing near him when he died. 
No man’s hand touched him. There 
was no ray, no gas, no bullet, not even 
any sound. As I said, I am a soldier. 
I can fight rtien — ^but not ...” For a 
moment he paused, then added: “For 
your own good, I would suggest that 
you give up your plans of conquest and 
make a compromise that will insure 
peace.” 

In the silence the hoarse breathing 
of the Great One sounded very loud. 
His fingernails dug deep into the flesh 
of his palms. His face looked as if 
blood had never flown in it. His lips 
formed words, but no sound came from 
them. 

On the floor the note glowed softly, 
the scintillating haze of the pale rose 
light seeming to whirl and dance on its 
surface. It was a thing of .sheer loveli- 
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ness, as if beautiful, peaceful thoughts 
had suddenly become visible. 

DUT the Great One did not look at 
^ the note. Gradually he assumed 
the absurd grandiose posture of those 
marble statues of himself with which he 
decorated his audience halls. In fact, 
he might have been mistaken for such a 
statue, if his face had not gleamed with 
sweat. His words seemed to have been 
forced, one by one, through his lips. 

“General, you are relieved of your 
command and placed under arrest. The 
plans I have given will be carried out. 
I speak tomorrow at noon.” 

And in his apartment high above 
Chicago’s third traffic level Dr. Rod 
Neilson shrugged his powerful young 
shoulders as he too stared at a note — 
a note which did not glow. 

He turned it musingly in his strong 
slim hands, while he considered all the 
possibilities. 

He had found the note when he had- 
returned from reading a dissertation be- 
fore the International Academy of Ra- 
diologists, then meeting in New York. 
The transportation mark showed that 
the note had been delivered half an 
hour before. They’d probably called 
his private giro-rocket about it, but he’d 
turned off his set to have a little peace. 

The note contained only one typed 
paragraph. 

Dr. Roderick Neilson: 

Will you kindly meet me in my 
offices at the Edwards Radiology 
Institute at ten o’clock tonight? It 
is a matter oj the greatest impor- 
tance. 1 must insist that you come 
alone. A teleview conversation 
will not do. It is imperative that 
you keep this appointment for the 
good oj science and humanity. 

Earnestly yours, 

Dr. McGuire 


To Rod the whole thing didn’t make 
sense. There was something phony 
about it, a suggestion of unreal, ro- 
mantic fiction, a wild-haired adventure 
story, complete with a mysterious sum- 
mons in the middle of the night. 

What made the matter especially pe- 
culiar was that Rod didn’t know “Old 
Doc” McGuire very well — only in the 
general way everybody knew him. He 
was the type of man who would be 
known by everybody in his field, the 
type who never did anything important, 
and just muddled along — but who had 
a fine fund of stories. In fact, he was 
exactly the type who would get the nick- 
name of “Old Doc.” 

Rod called through his memory for 
additional information. He remem- 
bered that the Edwards Radiology In- 
stitute was quite small, and had pro- 
duced no significant research. The In- 
stitute had some fairly large tubes, and 
specialized in the routine treatment of 
certain diseases. It probably did quite 
a bit of good — in a small way. 

All in all, there wasn’t the slightest 
personal connection between Rod and 
Old Doc, not the slightest reason for 
his appealing to him when he got into a 
jam, or had some crackpot idea. There 
was something fishy about the whole 
business, but Rod couldn’t think of 
what it could be. 

Anyway, that didn’t prove why he 
should give up a good night’s sleep and 
rush off to the Edwards Radiology In- 
stitute. He glanced at his watch. The 
Institute was down by Terre Haute. 
There was just time to make it by giro. 

The whole thing didn’t please him. 
He’d have to get his ship out of the 
garage in the roof, and have it fueled. 
He’d have to forego a quiet smoke and 
a Scotch and soda. Oh, hell! He’d 
try to teleview — whether Old Doc 
liked it or not. 

TIE snapped on the set, smiled when 
he got a good-looking operator on 
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the screen, and gave her the number. 

The connection was a long time com- 
ing through. Rod began to lose pa- 
tience. He wasn’t used to being an- 
noyed with such things as this. Per- 
emptory notes from people he knew 
only slightly weren’t the way he was 
usually approached. 

For at thirty-five Dr. Roderick Neil- 
son was a very brilliantly rising star in 
the constellation of radiologists — and 
he knew it. A long list of important 
discoveries were associated with his 
name. His fine mind and driving per- 
sonality had often made the gray teards 
of the radiology laboratories splutter 
and fume — ^and finally admit that Rod 
had been right. But by then he was off 
on the trail of new discoveries, driven 
both by love of science and personal 
ambition. 

The pretty operator’s face showed 
again on the screen. 

“Sorry, but we can’t make connec- 
tions. The line must be out of order.” 

“Forget it — how about a date to- 
night?” 

“Sorry, but we can’t make connec- 
tions.” 

The screen went blank. Rod shut 
off the set, and mixed a Scotch and 
soda. 

Well, Old Doc could fume by him- 
self. He’d probably disconnected the 
teleview set, figuring that Rod would 
try to call him. Was the old boy nuts? 
It certainly looked like the gears 
weren’t meshing quite right. Oh, well. 
Rod took a long drink. 

But the note wouldn’t be forced out 
af his mind. It made him feel uncom- 
fortable. It was just one of those 
things you couldn’t ignore. 

Rod fidgeted around for ten min- 
utes, finally gave up, and slipped on his 
flying helmet. There wasn’t any use. 
His conscience wouldn’t give him any 
peace if he didn’t go. 

On the roof of the apartment he 
rolled his ship out of its cubby hole. 


and climbed in. He closed the door, 
turned the artificial atmosphere valve, 
and reached for the starting control. 

Three quarters of an hour later he 
swung off the Terre Haute beam and 
dropped to a thousand feet. He spotted 
a giro-garage whose brilliant advertis- 
ing sign proclaimed low rates, roomy 
stalls, and patented landing shock ab- 
sorbers. 

The garage attendant told him that 
the Institute was only a short distance, 
so he decided to walk. As he started 
down the gleaming span of the traffic 
level, his mind reverted to the note. He 
turned the matter round and round, but 
it still wouldn’t make any sort of sense. 

Taking the elevator from the traffic 
level to the ground, he paused before 
the main entrance of the Institute. He 
wondered if there was an electric robot 
at the door. Most buildings had them 
now. 

But instead of the door sliding back 
without the presence of a human being, 
it was opened by Old Doc himself. Even 
in the matter of opening a door there 
was that hint of strangeness and unreal- 
ity about this whole business. 

“Good evening,” Old Doc said pleas- 
antly, “I’m glad you came.” 

TIE motioned Rod into the reception 
^ ^ room and closed the door. 

“I thought I’d let you in myself,” 
he went on. “There was no need for 
the door robot to make a record, so I 
turned off the light beam.” 

“What the hell is this all about?” 
Rod snapped. 

The sharp tone had no effect on Old 
Doc. He stood smiling in the center 
of the room, the clouds of smoke from 
his pipe defying the air conditioning 
apparatus. 

He was a man whose age might be 
almost anything. His hair was gray- 
streaked and sctaggly. His clothes ap- 
peared not to have been pressed since 
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he had bought them. Beneath heavy 
brows his eyes were light blue and mild. 
They seemed to be naturally smiling — 
but in their depths Rod thought he 
could distinguish a wild, almost fanati- 
cal light. 

“I’ll explain things as quickly as pos- 
sible,” Old Doc said. “But first I think 
we’d better go to my private office. 
Things will be more comforatable 
there.” 

“All right. But whatever this thing 
is, let’s get on with it.” 

When they entered Old Doc’s office 
the telenews set was on, and the an- 
nouncer was speaking steadily. Before 
Rod could make out what news was be- 
ing given. Old Doc went quickly to the 
set and turned it off. 

The office was plain to the extent 
of being almost severe. They sat on 
either side of a desk that was covered 
with a layer of pipe ashes which made 
it look as if a miniature volcano had 
just erupted. 

“I realize of course,” Old Doc began, 
“that my calling you like this must have 
seemed rather peculiar. It must also 
have greatly inconvenienced you. I 
would have preferred to handle the mat- 
ter in a less dramatic fashion. Circum- 
stances, however, forced my hand. The 
issues involved were so tremendous that 
I had no alternative.” 

“Quit apologizing,” Rod broke in. 
“It did seem a queer way to do things, 
but we’ll let that pass. All I want to 
know is what this is all about. You 
sound as if civilization hinged on this 
business.” 

“I rather think it does.” 

Again that unnatural exaggeration of 
the possible importance of this meet- 
ing! It gave Rod a queer feeling. He 
tried to shake it off. He wanted to get 
the matter over with and go home for 
at least a few hoiurs sleep. 

“Stop the high sounding talk, and get 
down to facts,” he demanded. 

Old Doc leaned back and blew smoke 


at the ceiling. 

“Very well. I’ll try to cut a rather 
long story as short as possible. I’m 
afraid that it won’t seem to make sense 
at first, but I can assure you that when 
I get to the end you will see the neces- 
sity of all that I am about to tell you.” 

“Well, start.” 

“It began close to half a century ago. 
At that time I was a newspaper photo- 
grapher. Photography was still pretty 
primitive then, but there was a lot of ex- 
perimenting going on in the hope of de- 
vising very fast film. Of comse, all 
that was solved later, but at that time 
it was a great problem. 

“I HAD studied chemistry extensively 
* when I had Tjeen doing graduate 
work in science, so I became interested 
in experimenting with new film emul- 
sions. I fitted up a small laboratory 
and began trying out various combina- 
tions. 

“My work never came to anything. 
I evolved several rather high speed 
films, but they were aU too grainy for 
any practical use. But there was one 
emulsion that continually reacted in a 
peculiar manner. In this formula I had 
included certain artificial radioactive 
salts, which I hoped would give the film 
a sort of self -sensitivity. 

“The idea didn’t work commercially, 
but as I said, there was a peculiar fea- 
ture about the emulsion. It would per- 
sistently fog under all conditions, and 
in a queer manner. The fog would al- 
ways form a sort of pattern of wavy 
lines. 

“I tried eversdhing imaginable to 
stop that fogging. I checked my camera 
and film holders a hundred times. Then 
one day by mistake I developed a piece 
of the film that had never been exposed 
at all. It had just been in a closed 
holder. Even this film had those wavy 
lines of fog. 

“When that happened, I really be- 
came interested in the thing. I made 
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a series of experiments and discovered 
the film would fog with those wavy lines 
whenever it was near a human being for 
any length of time. Moreover, the fog 
pattern was different for each person. 

“At that time there was quite a bit 
of excitement about the so-called ‘brain 
waves.’ You may have heard of the 
matter?” 

“I’ve heard something about it,” Rod 
agreed. “As I recall it, the research 
was one of those abortive sort of things 
that don’t lead anywhere. I think a 
certain group of European scientists 
established the fact that thought is ac- 
companied by a series of electrical dis- 
charges. These vary with the mental 
activity of the subject. 

“There is also a sort of ground wave, 
which some scientist once believed cor- 
responded to the personality of the sub- 
ject being tested — ^that every person in 
the world had a wave pattern that 
wasn’t duplicated, like a finger print. 

“I think there was some other work 
done on the matter— a long time ago— 
something about the electrical dis- 
charges being really only crude indi- 
cations of deeper waves, similar to ultra 
short wave radio. That part’s a bit 
hazy in my mind.” 

Suddenly Rod realized that he was 
being drawn into the web of an appar- 
ently meaningless story. 

“What the hell does it matter, any- 
way?” he asked aloud. 

“We’re getting to that.” Old Doc 
methodically filled his pipe. “What you 
said about the brain waves was right 
in general. But to return to the story 
. . . The scientists were just getting 
close to the heart of the research, when 
one of the European wars so common 
in that period broke out. 

“When they finally got the war fin- 
ished, all the laboratories had been 
blown to bits. The scientists were 
mostly dead — their researches hadn’t 
told them how to get out of the way of 
shells. 


“Anyway, the brain wave idea was 
never followed up. People were too 
busy trying to get the war mess straight- 
ened out. So they just recorded the 
facts, and let it go at that. 

“I’d come across the data when I was 
doing some work as a foreign corres- 
pondent and photographer for an Amer- 
ican paper. That work wasn’t as spe- 
cialized as it is now. You had to know 
a bit about everything. 

“IN looking around for an explanation 
^ for the mysterious fogging of my 
film, I got a wild idea that it might 
have something to do with this brain 
wave business. So I began a new set 
of experiments. 

“I won’t bore you with the details, 
but in the end I discovered that the film 
was actually being fogged by the radio- 
electric discharges from the human 
brain. What’s more important, I de- 
vised a sort of radio-lens which worked 
just as glass or quartz lens does for 
light rays. 

“In other words, instead of taking 
wave pictures of everyone who hap- 
pened to be near the film, I could select 
a person and photograph his particular 
wave. It was managed more or less 
the same way as you focus on a given 
radio station with a loop aerial. Of 
course, it wasn’t as precise as an optical 
lens, but when you were close to a per- 
son, it worked pretty well. 

“When I got that far, I suddenly had 
a practical idea. I rigged up a sort of 
brain wave camera. It was small and 
I could attach it to my regular camera. 
There was a lot of complicated gadgets 
that photographers had on their cam- 
eras then, so my brain wave photo- 
graphy apparatus passed as some sort 
of a range-finder. 

“Every time I shot a picture of some 
famous person — a king, or a dictator, 
or a diplomat, I also took a brain wave 
picture. My idea was to get wave pic- 
tures of all the famous people I could. 
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and then write an article about it. I 
kept the whole thing dark, because I 
was afraid of being scooped. It was 
all just a practical money-making 
scheme then.” 

Old Doc paused and looked down at 
the ash-strewn desk. After a moment 
he added: 

“That all seems terribly long ago — 
as if it happened to some one else.” 

“What did you eventually do with 
all these wave negatives?” Rod asked. 
“The strangely subtle speU of the story 
had overpowered his irritation, and he 
was anxious to hear the rest of it. 

“I’m getting to that,” Old Doc went 
on. “After a few years, I had a file 
bulging with them, and I was about 
ready to write my article. Then I met 
Stanley Edwards — so, you’ve heard of 
him?” 

“I’d be a damned poor radiologist if 
I hadn’t. After all, the n-ray he in- 
vented changed the whole science of 
radiation — ^besides destroying a good 
many millions lives. It’s too bad he al- 
lowed it to be used for military pur- 
poses.” 

“I met him a long time after he in- 
vented the ray,” Old Doc said slowly. 
“He was an old man, and he was 
haunted by the thought of those mil- 
lions of men his ray had killed. He 
was spending all his time trying to fig- 
ure out some way to insure world peace. 

“Of course, that made him good news 
copy. After several interviews, we be- 
came quite intimate. One night we got 
into a discussion about brain waves. As 
Edwards was probably the greatest 
authority of his time on radiation I was 
particularly anxious to have his opinion 
on my wave negatives. 

“It all led to my showing him the 
negatives and asking his opinion about 
my article. But he didn’t seem in- 
terested. He just sat and looked at 
nothing. He must have sat that way 
for half an hour. I thought maybe he’d 
gone crazy. 


“U'INALLY, he said: ‘Get your 
things together. You’re working 
for me now’. And he named a salary 
which sounded like a payment on the 
national debt. Of course, money didn’t 
matter to him any more. His 
n-ray had made him one of the richest 
men in the world. 

“We went to his private laboratory 
and he set me to work making large 
quantities of my film. Every day he’d 
take the film I’d make and disappear 
into the laboratory. In the meantime he 
had me read the most advanced books 
on radiology. 

“Then one day he came out of the 
laboratory with two pieces of film, both 
dripping with hypo. There was a queer 
look in his eyes when he showed them 
to me. He looked like a man who’d giv- 
en up hope of finding a hidden treasure, 
and suddenly had it in his hands. 

“He explained that one of the films 
was the radiation from a human brain, 
while the other showed a wave which 
he had created artificially. The two 
waves were identical. 

“After that I didn’t see him for al- 
most a year. He made me promise 
not to tell about our work, and to keep 
reading about radiology. My salary 
kept up, and I was free to do whatever 
I wanted. 

“From news reports I knew that he 
was supervising the building of this in- 
stitute for the study of radio and radia- 
tion therapy. It was just one of the 
hundreds of things he was doing to try 
to pay back the world for the five mil- 
lion lives he thought he’d taken. 

“Then one day I heard from him. He 
told me to come at once to the Institute. 
He met me in this room. I remember 
that he was sitting in the same chair 
that you are now.” 

Rod started suddenly out of his con- 
centration on the intriguing story. In 
the depths of his mind a queer feeling 
was growing that behind this quiet con- 
versation great and terrible forces were 
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gathering. 

“I remember too,” Old Doc went on, 
“how I could hear the radio set in 
the other room broadcasting the speech 
of the fellow the press called the ‘Ty- 
rant of Asia.’ Perhaps you remember 
him?” 

“I read about him when I studied 
history. Didn’t he try to stir up a 
war?” 

“Yes, that was what his speech was 
about. He’d sent some sort of ultima- 
tum, and was about ready to make an 
attack. 

“Well, when I came into this room, 
Edwards was looking at a water glass 
on the table. He didn’t even speak to 
me, just pointed to the glass. Then he 
whistled a certain note and the glass 
broke. 

“That was the second time I thought 
he was crazy. I couldn’t figure out why 
he sent for me to show me a simple par- 
lor trick that I’d done myself. Whistle 
the vibration of the glass, and it’ll break 
— ^you imderstand that, don’t you?” 

Rod nodded. But his mind was not 
concerned with breaking glasses. Some- 
how he had become a part of that long 
ago scene which had been enacted in 
this room. 

“When he’d done that,” Old Doc 
picked up his story, “he got up and 
touched this panel.” 

Old Doc’s fingers slid along the edge 
of one of the room’s mayonite panels — 
and the panel swung silently open. Old 
Doc stepped into the room beyond and 
motioned Rod to follow. 

So completely had the spell of the 
story enveloped Rod that he could no 
longer be startled by anything. He was 
not part of a wild adventure yarn which 
Old Doc, for reasons of his own, was 
telling. 

IT was not until he had entered the 

room beyond the panel that reality 
hammered its way into his brain. This 
was the staid little Edwards Radiology 


Institute, where no stretch of the imag- 
ination could reconcile the existence of 
a secret room. This couldn’t be 
actually happening. 

And yet there was Old Doc standing 
in front of a long switchboard studded 
with dials and controls. 

With an effort Rod broke away from 
the feeling of unreality, and began 
examining the panel. He knew the 
meaning of the most of the instruments, 
but the hook-up was strange and un- 
familiar. In the center of the panel 
was a piece of mechanism he didn’t un- 
derstand at all. 

It was just a box with two glass open- 
ings and a rheostat control, but it 
seemed to have no possible purpose. 

Old Doc had gone to a filing cabinet 
that lined one wall of the narrow little 
room, and was opening a drawer. He 
took out a thin strip of photographic 
negative. This he inserted in one of 
the little glass windows in the queer 
looking box. 

“This is the same negative that Stan- 
ley Edwards used,” he said quietly. 
“Then he did just what I’m doing now.” 

Quickly Old Doc manipulated the 
levers, rheostats, and switches on the 
panel. Slowly a wavy line of light be- 
gan to form across the second glass win- 
dow. Gradually it changed shape and 
began to match the line on the negative. 
Almost as a potter molds in clay, so 
Old Doc molded the second wave until 
it matched the first. 

Then he reached up to the main pow- 
er switch, and pulled it down. The 
lights in the room dimmed a moment, 
the purr of the dynamos below then in- 
creased for an instant— that was all. 

Old Doc looked for a long time. Then 
he said: 

“You have seen all that Stanley Ed- 
wards showed me. The only difference 
is that when he pulled that switch the 
Tyrant of Asia died.” 

Silence crowded into every inch of 
the little room. The tiny shaded 
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lamps over the switches and gauges 
gleamed softly. The ceiling light cast 
the shadow of Old Doc’s face on the 
wall. 

There was nothing very startling 
about the shadow. It simply showed 
the outline of a mild, undramatic face 
into which a pipe had taken root. 

Yet Rod could not take his eyes from 
the shadow. Slowly realization was tak- 
ing possession of his brain — realization 
that the mild shadow there on the wall 
had for thirty years fallen on the whole 
of the planet earth, that this little room 
had been the most important spot in 
human history. 

Slowly his lips began to form words: 

“Then you — ^you sent those notes — 
you killed them — you kept the world at 
peace.” 

Old Doc nodded slowly. 

“Stanley Edwards pulled the switch 
the first time. He died before there was 
need to pull it again. After that, I did 
it.” 

“I think I begin to see how it work,g,” 
Rod began. “That file contains the 
brain negatives you collected.” 

“Exactly. And I’ve kept it up to 
date. Whenever anybody began to 
show dictatorial or war-like tendencies 
in some country or other, I managed 
to get a wave picture of him. I was 
usually able to take the pictures be- 
fore the person was important enough 
to have too many guards. Later I 
worked out a sort of telephoto radio- 
lens so I could take wave pictures from 
quite a distance. For many years it 
hasn’t been necessary to take so many. 
Maybe, after all, human beings are be- 
ginning to see the futility of war — 
maybe, it’s just fear.” 

“Of those notes. . . 

I ‘HAT was what Stanley Edwards 
thought would happen. I didn’t 
think it would work at first. But he 
had correctly analyzed the terrific 
psychological effect it would have. Be- 


sides removing the leader, it put the 
fear of death and the unknown into 
every potential tyrant.” 

“I’m still a little in the dark as to how 
this thing operates.” 

“We’ll go back into the other room 
where it’s more comfortable, and I’ll do 
my best to explain it.” 

Old Doc returned the negative to the 
file, and turned off the power. 

“As you’ve probably guessed,” he be- 
gan when they were once more seated 
in the office and the panel had been 
shut, “Stanley Edwards had gotten his 
idea from that silly little parlor trick of 
breaking a glass by whistling its vibra- 
tion. We know that the human brain 
is primarily electrical, or more exactly, 
radioactive. The outward sign of that 
activity is the soolled brain waves we 
discussed. 

“Well, if it were possible to create 
the exact pattern of some person’s 
wave, and then intensify it until it be- 
came a thousand times stronger than 
the actual wave, it would destroy the 
electrical pattern of that particular 
brain, and harm no others. That is 
precisely what that machine in the 
other room does. 

“Of course, it was necessary to devise 
some positive identification for the 
notes, to prevent being faked by any- 
one who wanted to scare his political 
opponent. Here again you see the 
genius of Stanley Edwards. 

“He succeeded in making the el- 
ements which compose the paper radio- 
active. These elements act against each 
other in such a way as to give an effect 
similar to fluorescence. The exact color 
can be controlled by the amount of each 
element made radioactive. 

“The paper lining of the envelope is 
given a negative charge which makes it 
act as an insulator. Both of these 
things can be done with the big tubes 
we have here. Two small special tubes 
constructed by Stanley Edwards are 
added to the hook-up. The rest is easy.” 
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Gradually Rod’s feeling of unreality 
was wearing off ^ as if it had been some 
subtle drug. The attitude of the scien- 
tist asserted itself, doubts and ques- 
tions rose in his mind. 

“It listens well,” he said dryly, “but 
anything as completely unbelievable 
needs a little concrete proof.” 

“We’ll come to that in a minute. And 
incidentally, whether you know it or 
not, Stanley Edwards was one of the 
really few scientists who deserve the 
title of genius. Even now I don’t un- 
derstand all about that panel in there. 
I know the principle on which it works, 
how to keep it in order, and how to use 
it — ^but that’s enough. 

“Of course, this Institute was built 
as a blind. Edwards needed the power 
to cerate his brain radiation machine. 
The Institute is well equipped, and has 
done a lot of good— in a small way. For 
obvious reasons, I haven’t sought 
publicity. There’s always the chance 
that somebody will become suspicious 
of something. 

“No one besides myself knows of the 
existence of that secret room. The 
workmen who constructed it didn’t 
know what they were building. Ed- 
wards installed the panel himself. All 
the men concerned are long since dead. 
Even if it were found, it wouldn’t mean 
anything. I have complete plans. The 
machine could be reproduced any place 
where you could get enough power. The 
negatives are filed only by number. In 
a minute I will show you the one book 
which gives the names.” 

A N idea which had been growing in 
Rod’s mind, suddenly exploded. 

“But why, if you have kept this so 
secret, are you telling it to me?” 

“I thought perhaps you would guess 
the reason.” 

“I believed at first that it was some 
sort of research you wanted me to an- 
nounce at the Academy tomorrow. But 
unless this is all some sort of foolish 


hoax, I can’t see any reason for your 
telling it to me. If it were actually true, 
talking about it would be the one thing 
you wouldn’t dare do.” 

Old Doc’s voice was suddenly vi- 
brant. 

“Think! There could be a reason, 
couldn’t there?” 

Rod felt the impact of the idea be- 
fore it reached his consciousness. His 
whole being cringed away from it. 
Dimly he saw the implications, the long 
tentacles that ran out and wound about 
every part of his life. 

His hands, clamped around the arms 
of his chair, seemed suddenly to be 
holding him to sanity — ^if he loosened 
his grip only a little this mad dream 
would overwhelm him. 

“You mean I’m — I’m . . .” 

A smile that might have meant any- 
thing slid across Old Doc’s face. 

“Yes,” he said softly, “very soon it 
will be your job.” 

“But why — I, I don’t understand.” 

Old Doc looked away. 

*‘I am an old man. Science has done 
great things in these decades of peace, 
but men still die. It will soon be my 
turn to make that most intriguing ex- 
periment. A month ago I went for a 
medical examination. The time turned 
out to be shorter than I had thought. A 
year, perhaps two.” He looked up 
suddenly. His eyes held Rod’s. “But 
the death of one obscure man must not 
throw the world back into war and bar- 
barism.” 

Again he looked away. There was a 
strange soft note in his voice. It was a 
queer tone to use in speaking of a man 
whose invention had destroyed five mil- 
lion lives. 

“Besides, I promised Stanley Ed- 
wards that it would go on. He wanted 
to know — so he could die in peace.” 

Rod’s mind escaped the spell of the 
story long enough to question one point. 

“But why should you decide on me? 
You don’t know me well — if this power 
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were used for personal ends . . 

“I know you far better than you 
think. I picked you out long ago. You 
were then the country’s most brilliant 
young radiologist. You still are. Ob- 
viously, whoever takes my place must 
know as much about radiology as possi- 
ble. There are many angles of the work 
— particularly in cormection with the 
taking of the wave negatives — that 
could be improved. Then too, should 
this apparatus be destroyed, it would 
be necessary to reconstruct it. 

“As to your using this power for per- 
sonal ends, I am satisfied on that point. 
For five years I have studied your work 
and your personality as I have studied 
nothing eise. At heart you are a true 
scientist — that is all I want to know.” 

“But why didn’t you choose one of 
your own assistants here?” 

‘“"pHINK again! This is a small in- 
stitute. We do not get the smartest 
men. Besides it would be dangerous 
for me to have too close an assistant. 
He might become suspicious. No, I 
wanted to wait imtil the right time 
came.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Old Doc stood up. His shoulders 
were slouched. Ttoe was nothing 
about him that suggested a great man 
in world affairs. 

“It is a strange job to rule a planet,” 
he said. “It is a queer feeling to hold in 
your hand more power than any man 
ever held before. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it might do peculiar things. 
The sensation of pulling a switch and 
destroying the key man of an empire 
five thousand miies away is one which is 
hard to explain.” 

“I think,” Rod said slowly, “I un- 
derstand.” 

“You will know tomorrow — know 
then whether you are able to take the 
fate of civilization in your hands.” 

“Tomorrow? — What are you driving 
at?” 


“You of course know of the Great 
One?” 

“I couldn’t help it. He’s had the top 
spot in the news for the last three 
years.” 

“You know then what sort of man 
he is, that he is the old military con- 
queror revived?” 

“That’s the way he’s been pictured in 
the news. But I’d rather not give a per- 
sonal opinion without knowing the 
facts.” 

“I do know the facts. I have stud- 
ied his actions for many years. I have 
seen him scorn every effort to soive 
problems in a peaceable way. I know 
that he has the old lust for power. He 
conceives of life as a struggle, and the 
only virtue to be that of being able to 
oppress and kill. He does not wear 
skins or fight with a spear, but his mind 
is back in the prehistoric jungie. 

“For that reason he has been able to 
arouse the beast in men, the beast which 
slumbers in us aU, but which we must 
conquer if civilization is to progress and 
man is to take his rightful place in 
a universe filled with order and happi- 
ness.” 

He paused. When he spoke again, 
it was merely to make a statement: 

“Therefore, if the Great One refuses 
the warning, and attempts tomorrow to 
incite the world to mass murder, he will 
die exactly at noon — ^which will be six 
a.m., our standard time.” 

Rod sprang to his feet. His mind 
was a tumult of great, surging ideas, his 
voice was hoarse: 

“You mean that you’ve sent him a 
note?” 

Old Doc nodded. 

“I thought you’d see the point pretty 
soon. Yes, the Great One has received 
a little suggestion that men are not born 
to be slaughtered. Let’s see how far the 
news has gone.” 

He flipped the switch of the tele- 
news set. The face of the aimouncer was 
tense and strained, his voice shrill with 
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excitement: 

The Great One says that rumor about 
his receiving one of the Notes is absurd^ 
that 

Old Doc turned off the set. 

“I see,” he said quietly, “that all the 
world knows. So be it. That is not 
important. All that is important is that 
one man must not block the progress of 
civilization. Men are born and die — 
but civilization must go on. The Great 
One’s negative is number 408.” 

“And I am to watch you do it?” 

“I would prefer that you do it your- 
self, under my direction.” He looked 
away. After a moment he went on: 

“I want you to be fully conscious of 
the problems you face. You must of 
course give up your position, and be- 
come director of this Institute. Give 
some plausible excuse, such as poor 
health, or a desire to carry on abstract 
work without any distractions. 

“As the years go by, your name will 
fade into oblivion. The world forgets 
very quickly. If jmu should make any 
discoveries, be sure that your name is 
not connected with them. In any case, 
you will have little time. 

“For you must go about the world 
taking pictures, a sort of wandering 
amateur photographer. There will be 
no question of money. Stanley Ed- 
wards saw to that, and I have made ar- 
rangements to transfer it to you. Only 
you must not use it to bring publicity. 
When the fate of man’s civilization 
hangs on your work, you can take no 
chances.” 

For the moment this weird drama 
had a terrible reality for Rod. He saw 
all that he valued, all that he had 
planned and dreamed, blighted — with- 
out the slightest warning, and through 
no fault of his own. The whole thing 
was alien to him. He was a scientist. 
It was his job to discover, not to judge. 

The frightful unfairness of it crushed 
in on him. Next week he was to speak 


again before the academy. They would 
give him new honors. They would 
crowd the hall, struggling for a chance 
to hear him. He had been promised a 
new laboratory, the finest in the world. 
And he was young, only just beginning. 

All this must go. He must lay every- 
thing on the altar of a dead man’s 
dream of preserving peace, and human- 
ity’s stupid inability to control its lower 
instincts. It was more than you could 
ask of any man. And yet. . . Suddenly 
he buried his face in his hands. 

“I can’t — I can’t do it. You can get 
some one else. I would have to give up 
all that matters to me. It isn’t fair. 
You can’t ask me to do it.” 

A soft wistful expression lingered on 
Old Doc’s face. His voice was very 
gentle. 

“I know. I know what it means to 
give up a normal life, a life that should 
have brought much success and honor. 
But it is necessary.” 

“But how long? How long must this 
strange game go on?” 

Old Doc’s voice was tired: 

“I do not kpow. I thought the last 
time that it would be the end. I have 
hopes that tomorrow may be the final 
time that switch is puUed. It has been 
so long since the last glowing note ap- 
peared that the world is beginning to 
forget, to think that whatever the 
strange power was which killed through 
any defenses, it is gone. 

“If it reappears now, it will have a 
profound effect. Should any of the 
Great One’s lieutenants take up the job 
of conquest, I have their negatives also. 
But I ^ not think that is likely. Men 
who rule by fear are easily destroyed 
by fear. 

“In any case, this work must go on 
until humanity learns to control its own 
despots. It may be tomorrow, or it may 
be a himdred years, or a thousand. . . 

“Eventually you will turn over the 
job to some one else. You will prepare 
a letter to be sent some one, in case of 
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your accidental death. For years I have 
had such a letter for you.” He un- 
locked a drawer of his desk and brought 
out a small envelope. “This contains a 
strip of micro film on which is all the 
information necessary about the 
machine in there and the (weparation 
and handling of the film. 

“'you will find the camera in the 
cabinet beside the filing case in the 
secret room. The book with the list of 
names is in the drawer under the cam- 
era, also two radioactive notes ready to 
be addressed. Full instructions for 
creating the radioactive paper are in- 
cluded in the micro film. I suggest you 
read over the film before you return to- 
morrow. 'STour knowledge in your field 
will help you fill in the gaps.” 

Rod took the envelope, but he did not 
look at it. His eyes held Old Doc’s. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I can’t do it. 
You are asking too much.” 

“At least you will come back tomor- 
row. As I said, the deadline is six a.m., 
our time. You should be here at a 
quarter of.” 

“I’m afraid it wouldn’t do any good. 
I’d rather not be concerned in it at all. 
I am a scientist. I do not know how 
to choose what men should die.” 

“I think you will be aHe to recognize 
tyranny. It is not difficult to under- 
stand a man when he says he is about 
to make a war. You cannot hide an 
army. You will not be concerned with 
the minor disputes and fights which go 
on constantly. This weapon must only 
be used to halt a war which endangers 
civilization. 

“You will find a few ideas of my own 
on this matter in the information I gave 
you.” 

Rod shook his head. 

Suddenly he saw the heart of it, the 
thing he had been trying to say all 
along, the reason why he could not 
bring himself to assume this strange, 
uncrowned kingship of the world. 


“I’m sorry,” he said slowly, “but I do 
not feel that I should judge how the 
world should be run. If men wish to 
destroy themselves, that is their busi- 
ness. It is not for me to say. I am not 
God.” 

Old Doc stood up. He looked tired 
and rather insipiificant. 

“Neither am I. I do not know why 
men should act as they do. I did not 
create the universe. I will very soon 
have to account to the power that did. 
It is up to Him to say if I have done 
wrong. I only know that I refuse to 
see civilization destroyed — to stand idly 
by while man gives up the mastery of 
his planet. You will come tomorrow 
morning?” 

There was silence for a long time. 
Finally Rod said: 

“I will come. But I tell you now 
that I will have no part in this thing.” 

The crisp night air and the brisk 
walk to the giro garage had a peculiar 
effect on Rod’s mind. A thousand 
doubts and questions which he had not 
spoken when he had been with Old Doc 
now clamored for a hearing. The story, 
which had seemed so logical when he 
had heard it, began to crumble under 
the assault of common sense. 

When he was back in his own apart- 
ment, he tried to analyze the whole 
thing step by step. His logical, scien- 
tific mind demanded that the story be 
brought down to the earth of cold facts. 

The more he went over it, the more 
it seemed that there must be some hid- 
den significance to what Old Doc had 
said. It must have been only a clever 
blind for something. His mind simply 
refused to accept the experience at its 
face value. 

' I 'HERE was something so fantastic, 
so utterly alien to all that his scien- 
tific training had taught him, that his 
instinct told him that there must be a 
loose end somewhere. But where? 

Then he thought of the film Old Doc 
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had given him. He brought out his 
portable viewer, inserted the film, and 
began to read. There was much in long 
discourse that he could understand, 
much that seemed vague, and almost 
absurd. The theory of wave mechanics 
with which he was familiar was carried 
to a point where the abstractions be- 
came meaningless. 

At last he snapped off the viewer, and 
sat staring at nothing. 

He was no closer to an answer than 
he had been before. Every intuition 
cried that there was something else be- 
hind all this, some wild hoax, some 
dream of a half genius, half madman. 

And suddenly everything fitted to- 
gether, as when the missing clue to a 
puzzle is found. Insanity, a warp some- 
where in Old Doc’s brain. From the 
starting point, everything fitted to- 
gether perfectly, all the absurdities and 
paradoxes vanished. 

There could be no mistake. He could 
see too clearly the thread of madness 
running through the whole elaborate 
fabric of fancy and half truth. It was 
the old mania for power, the wish-ful- 
fillment dream of a little man who 
longed to rule the world. 

But every man who had received 
the fatal notes had died at the appointed 
hour? How? Probably some gigantic 
international secret society who had 
sworn a fanatical vow to keep the world 
at peace, and who had agents close to 
all great militarists. There were many 
ways by which such agents could kill 
without leaving a trace — some un- 
known ray, some subtle poison. Perhaps 
even some timed poisonous effect from 
the glowing note itself. 

After all, the last man who had re- 
ceived a note had not died, but had run 
away. The note the Great One had re- 
ceived could easily have been sent by 
any of the dozen political parties who 
opposed him. There was no reason why 
some one couldn’t have discovered how 


the notes were made to glow with that 
strange color, or invent some way to 
fake it. What one human brain could 
devise, another could duplicate. 

That made sense. It fitted with real- 
ity. And there was no reason why Old 
Doc couldn’t rig up an important look- 
ing machine and go through that riga- 
marole of matching waves whenever 
one of the note deadlines was due. 

So the queer warped brain would 
think that it had been the destroyer, 
that it ruled the world. And this idea 
of protecting man from himself, of ex- 
aggerated altruism, that too was a com- 
mon sign of madness. 

What more was necessary? — an 
audience. There was no use being the 
world ruler if no one knew. 

It was all psychologically valid. This 
stressing of secrecy, this midnight meet- 
ing. 

Then there was the complete lack of 
proof. Had Old Doc shown him the 
camera? Had he taken and developed 
a brain wave film? Had he shown him 
the note before it was sent, or even the 
glowing notes he had spoken about hav- 
ing in the secret room? Had he been 
shown how a note was made radioac- 
tive? No! He had merely been told 
in a bit of film. 

Had there been any sort of a demon- 
stration? On the contrary. Old Doc 
had stayed away from all demonstra- 
tions except the one which could prove 
nothing. The whole thing had been on 
faith. 

' I ‘HEN there was that funny business 
about the telenews set being on 
when he came in, and Old Doc turning 
it off so quickly — ^then afterwards im- 
plying that he didn’t know whether the 
Great One had received a note. The 
letter from Old Doc had reached his 
apartment about half an hour before 
he had returned from New York. It 
could have been sent by special rocket. 
That wo^ |ust allow time after the 
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news of the Great One’s receiving the 
note had been announced. 

It all fitted together perfectly. All 
doubt fled from his mind. He got up 
and glanced at the window. 

Gray streaks of dawn were touching 
the eastern sky. He was due at the 
Institute in an hour. Well, he’d go 
— only this time there wouldn’t be any 
condoning Old Doc’s madness. Such 
a man shouldn’t be allowed to head a 
reputable scientific organization. Some 
one must stop his mad game. 

It was a quarter to six when he 
reached the Institute. In the weak light 
the building looked very sane and or- 
dinary. Its trim but rather old fash- 
ioned lines rose up into the gray blue 
of the morning sky. Glass, aluminum 
and momon^e gleamed cleanly. 

StrangdyJ there was again no ques- 
tion from the door robot when Rod cut 
the beam. He stood waiting a moment, 
then tried the door. It was unlocked. 
He went in. 

Several of the Institute personnel 
were in a little group at the end of fhe 
room. It flashed across Rod’s mind that 
it was queer these technicians should 
have come to the Institute so early. He 
knew that the offices did not open until 
nine. It was strange too that no secre- 
tary greeted him, no one inquired whom 
he wished to see. Only the low voiced 
conversation among the group stopped 
as he entered. 

After a moment Rod asked; 

“Is Dr. McGuire here yet?” 

There was a moment of strained sil- 
ence, then one of the group inquired: 
“You are Dr. Neilson?” 

“Yes.” 

“You had an appointment with Dr. 
McGuire?” 

“Y6s, yes, of course. A personal mat- 
ter ... I .. .” 

“What time were you to meet him?” 

Rod’s patience suddenly ran out. 

“Where is Di;.^ ^IJpG^el” he 


snapped. “Tell him I’m here. He’ll 
understand.” 

Again there was an uncomfortable 
silence. The group fidgeted about. 
Finally one of them said : 

“I’m . . . I’m afraid you can’t see 
Dr. McGuire.” 

“Why?” 

“Dr. McGuire is ... is dead.” 

For a moment Rod’s mind wouldn’t 
accept the fact. He hardly realized 
that he said: 

“What happened . . . how?” 

“Apparently it was a sudden heart 
attack. He was found dead in his office 
two hours ago. His body has just been 
removed.” 

OILENCE again. Slowly Rod was 
beginning to see a vague outline be- 
hind all this. But before he could ad: 
another queston the technician volun- 
teered. 

“There’s one queer fact. A note 
found on his desk was addressed to 
you.” 

“Where is it?” 

The man took a thin envelope from 
his pocket. 

“We haven’t opened it.” 

Rod ripped the envelope and glanced 
at the single line; 

"Have had a heart attack — can bare- 
ly write this — Ws yovr job now . . . 

He crumpled the paper and iput it in 
his pocket. So Old Doc had pflayed 
the game out to the end. There was 
something gallant about that — if you 
could call a madman gallant. 

Then the idea which had been in the 
back of his mind took shape. 

“Are you sure that he died of heart 
failure?” 

“Why — why, yes. He was known to 
have serious heart trouble.” 

“I just wondered. I wanted to be 
sure it was natural death.” 

A queer expression flicked across the 
technician’s face. 
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“I see what you mean. There were 
some — some peculiar circumstances. If 
you would like an autopsy . . .” 

Rod did not answer for a moment. 
It' was probably better, he thought, to 
let sleeping dogs alone. There was no 
reason for ever knowing exactly how 
Dr. McGuire had died. 

“No,” he said slowly, “I don’t think 
so. It was undoubtedly heart failure. 
By the way, is there a telenews set 
here?” 

“There’s only the one in Dr. 
McGuire’s office. Would you like to 
use it?” 

Rod nodded, and followed the man 
down the hall to the little office. 

“If you want any of us, just ring,” 
the man said as he went out. “We 
would appreciate it if you helped us 
straighten out the legal problems. The 
administration of the Institute was al- 
most entirely in Dr. McGuire’s hands. 
There’s probably some plan among his 
papers which will explain who is to 
have the control after his death.” 

“I’ll do anything I can.” 

After the man was gone. Rod locked 
the door. He wanted to he alone while 
his mind untangled the last threads of 
this thing. 

Apparently Old Doc had had some 
premonition that his game was up, that 
his complex, mania-bom story had not 
taken root in Rod’s mind. Therefore 
he had taken the chance to slip out. 

Insanity was always a ■way to escape 
reality. When Old Doc had sensed 
reality coming too close, he had chosen 
another way to side-step the unpleasant 
fact that he was only a very insignifi- 
cant man who had huilt a dream world 
of power. 

There were a dozen different poisons, 
or perhaps some ray. Old Doc was al- 
most at the end of life anyway. Then 
again it might really have been heart 
failure. It didn’t much matter. 

It was all to the good in any case. 
This solved things so very easUy, Tn 


the bright daylight the whole thing 
looked very simple. It seemed strange 
that he should have fallen imder the 
spell the night before. 

He lit a cigarette and flif^d on the 
telenews set. The scene showed the 
Great One in his douhle-walled trans- 
parent room. Then the camera re- 
treated, showing the great cleared space, 
the lines of projectors, the banks of de- 
tectors. 

NTEXT a great sea of faces was 

~ spread before him. Murmurings 
came through, murmurings of uncer- 
tainty, of apprehension and fear. The 
Great One began to speak. 

The clock on the desk ticked off the 
seconds. It was four minutes to six. 

The Great One spoke on. Words 
of defiance flowed from his lips, words 
that stirred the emotions of men and 
incited them to war and violence. 

For a moment the scene changed. 
Static snapped. Blurred phrases from 
the American announcer came through. 

“Revolt in the capitol — the workers 
and farmers are marching — ^the oppo- 
sition gathering its strengli — the Great 
One’s prestige is wavering — if he dies 
— if the note . . .” 

Then again the cold, imperious face 
was on the screen. 

“Only conquest glorifies man . . . 
tomorrow we march to fulfill our des- 
tiny.” 

The little clock on the desk chimed 
six. Rod dropped a cigarette that was 
burning into his fingers. 

Still the Great One’s words went on. 

“Our squadron of stratosphere rock- 
ets is the greatest, our men are the brav- 
est ...” 

Rod relaxed. A little laugh came 
from his lips. He lit another cigarette. 
The minutes ticked away. It was five 
minutes after six. 

Well, he’d been right all along. 
This last note had just been a bluff by 
the Gt^t One’s opposition. Whatever 
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had caused those other men to die was 
no longer active. The real world was 
still normal and ordinary. Facts were 
facts. 

Rod got up and started out of the 
room. 

Then an idea stopped him. He never 
really knew whether it was some 
strange feeling about not betraying even 
a madman’s trust, or whether it was just 
some whim, some desire to have a little 
thrill. He didn’t even realize exactly 
what he planned to do until the panel 
slid back at his touch. 

For a moment he hesitated. Then 
he shrugged and went into the secret 
room. 

His eyes ran down the file. Nega- 
tive 408. 

He slipped it into the machine. With 
a. smile he began to turn the dials and 
adjust the levers. Memories of what 
Old Doc had done, of what he read in 
the microfilm, rose in his mind. 

The second wave formed. Bit by 
bit it began to match the negative. Finer 
and ever finer were the adjustments, 
closer and ever closer the two waves. 

And then they matched. Curve for 
curve, angle for angle, they were iden- 
tical. 

Then Rod laughed, a little inward 
laugh — and pulled down the main 
switch. 

The lights dimmed a moment, the 
generators whined louder for an in- 
stant. 

Nothing else happened. 

It gave Rod a queer little thrill to 
play the madman’s game. It was a 
strange bit of amusement. 

Then a fact hammered at his brain, 
hammered and hammered until it got 
through. It was a ridiculously simple 
fact. The fact that there was no sound 
now from the telenews set. 

The Great One’s voice had ceased. 

T IKE a man gone wild. Rod ran into 
^ the other room. He clutched 


the dials of the telenews set and twisted 
them. Then the set sprang to life. 

The announcer’s voice was broken, 
almost incoherent. 

“They have broken into the glass cell 
— the Great One — he’s, he’s dead!” 

Rod turned off the set. He stood in 
the center of the little room, stood mo- 
tionless through long minutes as if all 
life had gone from him. 

Outside the clear morning sunlight 
brightened. The trees beyond the win- 
dow showed gay and green. 

Then suddenly Rod spoke — as if he 
were talking to some one standing be- 
side him. 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t know.” 

From far down the hall came the 
sound of approaching footsteps, but 
Rod did not hear them. In front of 
him the panel was still open, but he 
did not see it. 

In his mind a voice kept speaking, 
a quiet voice, a voice from an insigni- 
ficant looking old man; “. . . to stand 
idly by while man gives up the mastery 
of this planet ... if you can take the 
fate of civilization into your hands — 
perhaps this is the last time, perhaps 
it will be a hundred years, a thou- 
sand ...” 

Some one tried the door, found it 
locked, and rattled it. 

“Dr. Neilson . . . Dr. Neilson! What’s 
happened?” 

Fame, success, freedom, pleaded 
softly, offering aU that the world had 
to give — but always they spoke against 
a background of broken men snarling 
as they fought over the ruins of every- 
thing on the planet that had ever been 
worthwhile. 

“Dr. Neilson — open the door — some- 
body help me — something’s happened 
to Neilson — we’ll have to break down 
the door!” 

Rod’s hand clutched the desk on 
which another man’s hand had writhed 
in the agony of death as he forced back 
eternity until he had scrawled a 
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note . . . 

“Dr. Neilson, if you don’t answer, 
we’ll . . 

Slowly Rod’s face changed as if un- 
seen fingers were moulding it until it 
became a living mask, a mask that 
would forever hide his thoughts, his 
hopes, his dreams . . . 

His hands relaxed. He went to the 
panel and shut it. Then he unlocked 
the door. 


“Dr. Nielson, what in the devil were 
you . .” 

“Finishing the job. It’s mine now.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing — of any importance . . .” 

He went on down the hall, a tall lean 
figure, whose shadow lengthened stead- 
ily — while outside the world rocked 
with the news that in the hour of judg- 
ment all the might of armies had been 
as nothing. 


The End 



Test yourself on these questions^ Answers and scoring points are given on 
page 112. In every case tell all you can. For example, if the question were 
“What is an astronomic unit?” a 100% answer would be “A measure of stellar 
distances, equivalent to the mean distance of the Earth from the Sun, which is 
92,900,000 miles.” But a partial score would be allowed for either the definition 
or the approximate figure (within a range indicated in each case). 


1. Identify the following symbols: 

A F K 

Btu f kv 

c.g.s. cm e.m.f. 

mg c.m. e.m.u. 

2. What is a critical temperature? 

s. What are ammeter, anemometer, sphygmoma- 
nometer, brontometer, sextant, annuitant? 

4 . Convert the following Centigrade tempera- 
tures into Fahrenheit, and Fahrenheit into 
Centigrade ; 

100® C 32® F 

212® C 0® F 

5. What is an inert gas? 

6. Give in order the main divisions of organic 
matter below kingdom. 


7. What is speleology? 

8. Differentiate between an antigen and a serum. 

9. What are streptococcus and streptocarpus ? 

10. Choose the form in which each of the follow- 
ing statements is correct : 

a) The speed of a boxer’s punch is (4 ft. per 
sec.) (400 yards a minute) (40 miles an 
hour). 

b) Air consists chiefly of oxygen and nitrogen 
in the proportions (3 to 2) (2 to 5) (1 
to 4). 

c) The number of stars within eleven light 
years of the earth is (3) (11) (1200). 

d) The number of atoms in a man is about 
( 110 , 000 , 000 , 000 ) ( 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 ) 
( 10 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 , 000 ). 


(Answers fo These Questions Will Be Pound on Page 112) 



Was the human race ready for so vast an amount of radium? Could men be trusted 
yet with its infinite power for good and evil? Jerry Blaine pondered that — as he 
hurtled Earthward with his incredible cargo! 


And then from the cabinet gushed a squirming mass of hideousness 
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On the night oj August loth, at p:j5, 
astronomers on the west coast oj the 
United States observed the sudden ap- 
pearance oj an amazingly brilliant me- 
teor in the Constellation Virgo. It sped 
acrgss the sky like a lance oj silver 
radiance, until suddenly it vanished in 
the pallid light oj the Moon. . . . 

J ERRY BLAINE plodded wearily 
across the rugged face of a dead 
world. The weighted legs of his 
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space suit stumbled over the jagged ribs 
of lava skeletons; he plowed and flound- 
ered through shadowed ravines, yard- 
deep with the accumulated cosmic dust 
of uncounted ages; he craiyled with 
metal-clad fingers up precipitous walls 
of craters. 

For thirty hours he had been strug- 
gling across the surface of the Moon. 
Hours of toil in a world of utter silence, 
of pitchy black shadows and harshly 
glaring light, of treacherous pitf^ and 
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mountainous barriers. His heart thud- 
ded audibly; sweat streaked his face 
and body; his muscles groaned against 
the torture of prolonged, superhuman 
effort. 

Yet behind the spherical glassite hel- 
met of his space suit, the boyish face 
of Jerry Blaine bore an expression of 
triumph that no weariness could mar. 
His blue eyes twinkled joyously, and his 
wide mouth grew even wider with fre- 
quent grins of a somehow incredulous 
satisfaction. For he had succeeded 
where success had seemed impossible! 
He had made a discovery that had re- 
placed the certainty of death with a 
promise of life. 

Wait till Morkill heard the news! 
He’d throw off the cloak of gloom he’d 
been wearing since they had landed on 
the Moon. He was a skillful chemist — 
else he couldn’t have formulated the ra- 
dio-active compound that had made 
their Lunar flight possible — but he cer- 
tainly couldn’t be called a little ray of 
sunshine! 

Thirty hours behind him lay the cra- 
ter Tycho with its vast radiating streaks 
of light which had baffled astronomers 
of Earth for centuries. They need be 
baffled no longer! For he had seen what 
at one time must have been tremendous 
chasms in the Moon’s surface, lik^ — 
like cracks in a dried mudball — -but now 
the cracks were filled. From the heart 
of Earth’s satellite milleniums ago had 
spouted a crystalline lava to fill every 
crack and crevice with an indestructible 
mass of radiant matter. Lava that was 
pure quartz, somehow impregnated with 
an amazing store of — radium! 

He might be mistaken, of course, but 
it must be some radio-active substance, 
or how could it continue glowing as it 
had for ages? At any rate, he’d know 
when he reached The Apollo, for he had 
a fragment of the lava in the pack on 
his back for Morkill to test. And if it 
were radium, or any other radio-active 
material, they could return to Earth! 


They had headed for the Moon with 
what they thought was sufficient fuel 
for a two-way trip — but they had mis- 
calculated the quantity needed. His dis- 
covery might mean release from their 
exile. 

Jerry stumbled and fell headlong into 
a bed of finest dust. Awkwardly he 
crawled erect, his muscles rebelling 
against the added effort. Damn such a 
place! If only he could jump safely — 
but though the weaker Lunar gravity 
permitted his leaping through the emp- 
tiness like some amazing jumping jack, 
the procedure was anything but safe. 
He had tried it, and had taken some 
falls far worse than those that came 
with slower progress. 

If it hadn’t been so important that 
they conserve their little remaining fuel, 
both he and Morkill could have made 
tlie trip in The Apollo in a few minutes 
— or he could have made the trip alone 
in the little emergency sphere they kept 
in the vacuum chamber of the space 
ship) — but. . . . The thought ended ab- 
ruptly as he saw the huge sphere before 
him. His heart leaped, and a shout 
burst from him to crash thunderously 
against his own ears. 

He balanced himself for an instant on 
the tip of a ridge — and sprang mightily 
toward the gleaming, rivet-studded 
globe. Up) — up he soared in a great arc 
that carried him across the broken 
ground to the level spot on which The 
Apollo rested. He landed awkwardly 
in a bank of cosmic dust, sinking deep 
into the downy mass; then he crawled 
out and made his way to the airlock. 

It opened before him and closed be- 
hind him as he passed through the air 
lock into the main room Of the sphere. 
He flung back his head-piece to greet 
Morkill coming from the control room. 

“Well, Dave,” he grinned at the oth- 
er’s dark, gloomy face. “I’ve brought 
home the bacon!” 

“What?” David Mokrill’s black eyes 
burned intently into Jerry^s. “You 
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mean you’ve found — fuel?” 

Jerry nodded. “Just that. Enough 
fuel to drive a thousand space ships 
from here to Antares and back again — 
and some to spare. Combined with the 
neo-hydrogen we have stored in the 
tanks, we have sufficient power to go 
homeany time wewantto. Help me out 
of this suit and I’ll show you a sample.” 

Eagerly the big man peeled the space 
suit from his smaller companion, talk- 
ing incessantly in a flood of relief. “You 
know, Jerry — this is a load off my mind. 
You probably didn’t realize it, but I 
was worried. After all, there’s still a lot 
for me to do in the world, and — ^and 
it’s tough to pass out without any one 
knowing anything about it.” Sudden 
anxiety shook his voice. “You’re sure 
it’s a radio-active mineral you’ve 
found?” 

OTEPPING clear of his space suit, 
^ Jerry fumbled in the pack and drew 
out a lump of quartz. “Here it is. Sup- 
pose you decide what it will do — ^you’re 
the chemist of the party.” 

Morkill grasped the glowing lava- 
fragment eagerly, examining it with ex- 
perienced eyes. Nodding abruptly, he 
turned toward the little cubby hole be- 
side the control room where he had out- 
fitted a small chemical laboratory. 

“While you’re analyzing that,” Jerry 
called after him, “I’m going to drink a 
gallon of water and eat two square 
meals. Then if that stuff pans out, we 
can hop over to Tycho.” 

In the control room of The Apollo, 
Jerry Blaine watched the pitted surface 
of the Moon drc^ away from the space 
ship, its bold highlights and night-black 
shadows standing out in sharp relief. 
Tycho, with its tremendous crystal- 
filled fissures, wide as rivers and straight 
as ruled lines, filled half the landscape. 
It was a sight of such splendor that it 
filled Jerry with awe. Seen from this 
vantage point, it looked like a queerly 
ffiimed, tmcut jewd of g^antic size. 


dropped on its somber setting by a care- 
less denizen of space. 

Abruptly Jerry turned from the con- 
trols to face David Morkill. There was 
a scowl on his face. 

“Dave,” he said earnestly, “this 
doesn’t seem right to me. We had a 
chance to explore the Moon at our lei- 
sure — to see the dark side which no 
astronomer has ever seen — and as soon 
as you found we had sufficient fuel, you 
insisted on returning to Earth. A few 
days spent exploring wouldn’t have 
made any difference to you and your 
plans, and it would have meant a lot 
to science.” 

Shrugging his broad shoulders, Mor- 
kill said curtly, “I think science can 
struggle along without knowing what’s 
on the dark side of the Moon. And with 
something as big as this in my reach, 
I’m not taking chances of muffing it.” 

He waved a hand toward the central 
room of the space ship. Along one wall 
were roughly built bins filled with frag- 
ments of glowing quartz— quartz im- 
pregnated with radium. Morkill puffed 
out his big chest. 

“There’s enough radium there to 
make the stuff cheap — if I’d be foolish 
enough to let the price go down. There’s 
also enough there to make me the rich- 
est man in the world — enough to permit 
me to drive the biggest space ship 
money can build to any part of the Solar 
System. That radium means power — 
power to run space ships — ^and power 
to do anything I care to do. You don’t 
think I’d let half of a dead satellite stop 
me, do you?” 

Jerry Blaine ran one hand through 
his bristling brown hair, and surveyed 
Morkill in silent wonder for several mo- 
ments. 

“Tell me if I’m wrong,” he began 
slowly, “but am I to get the idea that 
you're planning to use this stuff for the 
sole benefit of David Morkill? That 
cheap radium with its power to cure 
emcer— that cheap radiam for the ex- 
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perimentation of scientistfr doesn’t 
mean an 3 rthing to you?” 

Morkill smiled blandly. “I always 
had a lot of respect for your brilliance, 
Jerry,” he said. “You’ve grasped the 
situation fully. And just in case you get 
any queer ideas,” he added brusquely, 
“remember that this is my expedition — 
that my money financed it — ^and that 
you’re only hired help, necessary be- 
cause of your knowledge of astronomy 
— but not indispensable.” 

Jerry held his eyes fixed on those of 
the tall man for another moment, his 
face expressionless; then he toned to 
the vision screen with its image of the 
retreating world. 

The Moon gleamed brOliantly against 
the black sky with its mosaic of stats. 
Lights and shadows were merging into 
one expanse of silvery radiance, out of 
which the mighty crater Tycho seemed 
to be glaring balefully. 

Jerry heard Morkill’s footsteps mov- 
ing about the space ship, but he did not 
turn. His thoughts were busy with a 
heavy problem, weighing all the factors 
in a atuation loaded with dynamite. If 
Morkill landed on Earth with this cargo 
of radium ore vastly richer than pitch- 
btende, there was no telling what might 
happen. He’d have at his disposal 
wealth and power to do just about as 
he pleased. His could be a power for 
good — ^but since Morkill was Morkill, 
there’d be little good coming out of it. 
Jerry’s jaw thrust out pugnaciously. 
One thing was certain. He’d find some 
way to wreck the other’s plans. 

He bent over the controls, carefully 
adjusting the course toward Earth. 
There’d be two full days in which to 
decide what had to be done . . . 

“Jerry!” he heard an anxious voice 
from the other room. “Quick — what’s 
this?” 

He joined Morkill in ah instant; saw 
him bending over something on the 
floor. 

“I started eating a sandwich,” the big 


man said jerkily. “Got it out of the 
food chest — and after the first bite, that 
— thing popped up before my eyes ! ” 

pURIOUSLY, but with a feeling of 
^ repugnance, Jerry studied the 
queer growth at Morkill’s feet. It was 
a plant, but it was unlike anything he 
had ever seen, a pallid, unhealthy, wax- 
like thing, growing out of the sandwich 
with visible speed. A long, slender stem 
terminated in a crest of colorless plumes 
folded together like a grotesque head of 
lettuce. As they watched, three 
branches shot out of its base to sink into 
the sandwich like a tripod, supporting 
the trunk and head. Slender rootlets 
spread through the food, absorbing it — 
and its speed of growth accelerated. 

Morkill thrust a curious finger at the 
repulsive plant — and like a striking 
snake it lashed at him, the lettuce 
plumes flung back. Struck and clung, 
closing on his finger tip 1 Howling, Mor- 
kill sprang erect, dragging the growth 
with him — and threads of crimson 
spread through the plant, moving from 
its head, down through the stem, into 
the three limbs. 

Cursing, Jerry seized the alien thing 
and wrenched, snapping it off below its 
head. The foot-long remnant, tough 
and leathery, whipped and coiled 
around Jerry’s arms like a captured eel. 
With a shudder he tore it loose — hurled 
it to the floor — ground it underfoot to 
a pale pink pulp. 

He faced Morkill in time to see him 
finish crushing the now crimson head of 
the thing against the smooth metal floor. 
The big man looked at Jerry, nursing a 
swollen, reddened forefinger. His face 
had become a sickly yellow, and beads 
of sweat stood'out on his upper lip. 

“I — maybe it’s poisonous!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, his eyes bulging. In 
a panic he rushed into his laboratory. 
“Quick, Jerry — do something!” 

“I don’t think it’s harmful,” Jerry 
with ccmfidenco he didn’t fed. “A 
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thing like that doesn’t need poison to 
defend itself.” Nevertheless, he applied 
a tourniquet while Morkill sucked blood 
from the gash; and after treating it 
with drugs, he bandaged it. While he 
worked, they tried to decide whence the 
growth had come, but every suggestion 
ended in blank uncertainty. They sim- 
ply didn’t know. Jerry thought that in 
some way a seed, long dormant on the 
Moon’s surface, had found its way into 
The Apollo, and under the action of 
heat and light, had sprimg to life. But 
how had it lodged upon that sandwich? 

As they emerged from the laboratory, 
Jerry glanced sharply around, half ex- 
pecting to see others of the repulsive 
plants; but none were visible. 

“I haven’t much appetite after that 
sandwich,” Morkill remarked ruefully, 
“but I think we’d both better grab a 
bite, since we haven’t eaten for eight or 
ten hours. Then I’ll turn in, while you 
take the first watch at the controls.” 

Jerry Blaine nodded. “Good idea; 
but I’ll take food with me and eat it at 
the panel. I don’t like the way we’re 
letting the course take care of itself, 
even if it’s supposed to be automatic.” 

Seated in toe control room, Jerry 
Blaine gulped down a hasty lunch, sus- 
piciously inspecting each morsel before 
biting into it. He didn’t think he’d find 
any man-eating plants sprouting before 
his eyes — but you never could tell. 

With his lunch completed, he gave 
full attention to the controls, carefully 
adjusting their direction, and setting 
toe atomic-drive at maximum speed, 
with a controlled neo-hydrogen flow and 
release of radium emanations. 

He could hear Morkill moving 
around in toe main room; then toe 
lights clicked into darkness; and in a 
short while he could hear toe big man’s 
heavy breathing. 

T^e dragged for Jerry Blaine. There 
was nothing to disturb the monotony 
of his vigilance. The Apollo seemed to 
hang motionless in ^ace; nothing 


marred the placid depths of star-stud- 
ded velvet blackness through which he 
sped. ... He dozed. 

A scream jarred him to his senses — 
a hideous scream of fear and pain ! For 
a split second he stared into vacancy — 
then he sprang into toe darkness of the 
other room. He heard heavy, panting 
breaths, heard the sound of scuffling 
feet — then a choking gasp and another 
terrified scream burst from Morkill. 

Jerry’s fingers foimd a light switch; 
and as white radiance flooded the cham- 
ber, his muscles froze in consternation. 
The spectacle before him burned its 
every detail into his brain — a vision 
only seconds in duration, yet which 
se^ed to be a frozen eternity. 

Havid Morkill struggled on toe floor 
beside his bed in the grip of a monstros- 
ity which looked like a gigantic, pale 
green leech. It had wrapped its noisome 
folds around his head and shoulders; 
and from it came a horrible, gurgling 
sound. Morkill’s powerful fingers were 
buried deep in the flesh of toe thing; 
and as the lights went on, he struggled 
erect, tore it free, and hurled it against 
toe wall. A shower of blood spattered 
the floor; and blood oozed from gashes 
in Morkill’s face and body. . . . But 
that was not all. . . . 

From toe food cabinet beyond the tall 
man gushed a squirming, nightmare 
mass of hideousness. Wriggling, crawl- 
ing vegetable things; rending, ravenous 
animal things; things that were both 
animal and vegetable; things that were 
— neither! An incredible mound of 
teeming life, growing with insane speed 
as had that first plant thing! Growing 
and spreading like a liquid tide across 
the floor. 

All this he saw in a breath — and now 
he heard a sound — ^a clash of metal 
against metal — ^and the door of the 
closet where their space suits were 
stored burst from its hinges! Out 
spewed a second nauseous mass of liv- 
ing toingsl. 
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DARALYZED, Morkill mumbled 
through twisting lips, his arms and 
legs held rigid. Gripping his shoulder, 
Jerry dragged him back, his mind work- 
ing swiftly. They couldn’t fight this 
without weapons. They needed time. 
In the lab and control room they mi^t 
find temporary safety; could decide 
what must be done. He thrust Morkill 
into his cubby hole. 

“Inside!” he rasped. “Fix up your 
wounds — and keep your door closed!” 
Slamming it shut, he leaped into the 
control room. With a barrier between 
him and the madness outside, reaction 
set in and he dropped trembling into an 
air-cushioned chair. Cold perspiration 
oozed from every pore, and a fit of 
trembling seized him. He pressed his 
hands over his eyes to shut out the vi- 
sion of living horrors spawned out of 
some impossible hell. 

After a time he tried to give sane 
consideration to what he had seen. It 
wasn’t a nightmare, that was certain — 
nor was he losing his mind. It had ac- 
tually happened, hence it must have 
a natural explanation. The food — the 
growths couldn’t have come from the 
food originally, for they had been draw- 
ing upon the same supply since they had 
left the Earth. . . . The space suits! 
There must lie the answer! Something 
from the Moon had clung to their space 
suits, and in the warmth of the sphere 
had come to life. 

The dust, of course! Dust — ^why the 
Moon was covered with dust. There 
were places where chasms had accumu- 
lated dust several yards in thickness 
through the uncounted ages since the 
Moon had lost its atmosphere. 

Jerry remembered something he had 
read — an idea of Svend Arrhenius, the 
scientist who had proposed the ionic 
theory. Life, so Arrhenius had rea- 
soned, could exist under almost any 
condition — in absolute cold, in utter 
dryness, in a perfect vacuum. Bacteria, 
rile minute spores of mosses and ferns, 


the almost microscopic seeds of fungi — 
all retained their fertility under amaz- 
ing adversity. Breezes on living worlds 
blew them everywhere — always higher 
and higher-— until at last they rose free 
of the atmosphere to drift through the 
vacuum of space. Light struck them 
and drove them farther and farther 
from their parent world — as light drove 
the tails of comets — until they found 
the warmth and air and moisture of an- 
other world, and again sprang to life. 

So it must have been with the mon- 
strosities beyond the door. For untold 
ages their seeds and spores had drifted 
through space. Incalculable distances, 
some must have traversed, rising from 
life-supporting planets many light years 
away — ^planets utterly alien to Earth, 
where life obeyed other laws. And fi- 
nally, as cosmic dust, life spores from 
worlds and ages separated by vast gulfs 
of time and space had come within the 
gravitational field of the Moon, and had 
settled there. And he and Morkill had 
carried them into The Apollo . . . 
Their rapid growth? Perhaps it was 
their nature to develop as they had — or 
perhaps the presence of all that radium 
had excited them to abnormally swift 
development. 

Abruptly Jerry Blaine shrugged. The 
way things looked, all this conjecture 
probably wouldn’t mean a thing. He 
and Morkill would be more than lucky 
if they got out of this alive. Anyway, 
thinking about the problem had brought 
back his self control. 

“Dave,” he called through the metal 
partition between the two small rooms, 
“are you all right?” 

“All right?” Morkill quavered. “Hell, 
man, I’m practically cut to shreds! And 
— and what can we do? MTiat — are 
these things?” 

“I don’t know what we can do — but I 
have a good idea of what they are, and 
what we’re up against.” Quickly Jerry 
sketched his theory of the origin of the 
monstrosities. 
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Morkill uttered a whining curse. 
“Then we’re sunkl They’ll keep on 
multiplying and growing and feeding on 
each other and everything else organic 
till they break in on us by sheer weight 
— ^just like they broke out of that closet 1 
Do something — can’t you? We — we 
can’t pass out like this!” 

Jerry could hear him panting through 
the wall; then he heard him gasp eag- 
erty: “Quick, Jerry — drive for Earth 
with everything we’ve got! Maybe we 
can make it before they break in ! ” 

“Don’t be a fool, Dave,” Jerry rasped 
disgustedly. “We can’t land on Earth 
with this cargo! You’d let something 
like this loose on the human race just 
to save your own precious neck! Why 
not try to do something yourself? 
You’re a chemist; you should be able to 
dope out a way to kill the things.” 

Frowning thoughtfully, Jerry looked 
at the image of Earth in the vision plate, 
a green and silver sphere glowing like 
a giant moon. That was a new idea 
that he had tossed at Morkill, one that 
hadn’t occurred to him before. They 
couldn’t land on Earth unless they 
wiped out every one of the monstrosi- 
ties, and purged the space ship of every 
life spore. That brought him to his other 
problem. Jerry grinned mirthlessly. 
Maybe this was the answer! Morkill 
must not land on Earth, either, unless 
he could be parted from his radium — 
and with himself at the controls. The 
Apollo need never land — anywhere. 

Jerry grimaced. A hell of a martyr 
he’d be! That was a way out — but he’d 
try to find another way if he could. 

T TIS glance fell on two unused space 
suits hanging against one wall, 
suits put there for an emergency. There 
were two other suits hanging in the lab- 
oratory, he remembered. 

“Ho, Dave,” he called, “put on a 
space suit. That’ll be some protection 
if they do break in.” He heard an eager 
grunt from the big m.an, and as he 


slipped into a suit of rubber-covered, 
metallized, spun-glass fabric, he heard 
sounds of activity beyond the partition. 

A few moments later Morkill ex- 
claimed : “Jerry — I’ve got something ! ” 
His voice shook with suppressed ex- 
citement and eagerness. “I’m sure it 
will work, but it’ll take about ten min- 
utes’ time. Don’t do anything till I call 
you.” 

“Good boy, Dave ! ” 

Jerry crossed to the controls, holding 
the steady Earthward course. He was 
glad Morkill had snapped out of his 
whining spell — glad that he’d mis- 
judged him. After all, there was no sat- 
isfaction in being teamed up with a 
coward who couldn’t stand on his own 
feet. There had been times when he 
wondered how Morkill had found suffi- 
cient courage to attempt a space flight 
—but now that he considered it, enough 
had happened to him to make any one 
sopiewhat nervous. 

Impatiently Jerry waited, wondering 
what means of attack Dave would use; 
It was a cinch that there wasn’t a thing 
in the control room that could be used 
as a weapon. If salvation came, it had 
to come out of the laboratory. While 
he waited, he listened idly to the sounds 
outside his door. There wasn’t much 
to hear — only an occasional thud as 
something fell to the floor, or an infre- 
quent liquid gurgling that suggested 
loathsome, crawling things. Now he 
heard a loud, steady hissing, and to his 
nostrils came an acrid odor suggesting 
burning flesh. He frowned wonderingly, 
then shrugged as the sound broke off 
and the odor disappeared. 

“How are you getting along, Dave?” 
he called finally. There was no answer. 
“Dave — ” The words died in his throat, 
and Jerry gasped, his forehead furrow- 
ing into lines of consternation. 

On the vision plate before him he saw 
the tiny emergency space boat they 
had kept in the vacuum chamber of The 
Apollo! He had forgotten it— but 
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Morkill hadn’t! And now Morkill had 
run out on him! He had the emergency 
rations that were kept in the little craft, 
as well as sufficient fuel to land on 
Earth! The dirty rat! 

Jerry caught a glimpse of Morkill’s 
grinning face at one of the glassite port 
holes — ^and he cursed savaigely. The 
other had flung back his helmet — ^was 
laughing at him! Then suddenly the 
laugh broke ofi; and Jerry’s eyes 
straiiied at the vision plate. 

Something, a writhing mass of rope- 
like tentacles, had leaped from nowhere 
— had wrapped itself around David 
Morkill’s head! 

Man and monster dropped from 
sight. 

Rigidly Jerry watched. The little 
sphere drifted along beside The ApoUo 
for endless minutes— then suddenly it 
fell behind the larger craft — back to- 
ward the Moon. Mechanically Jerry 
swung the space ship around; saw 
life boat dropping plummetlike through 
emptiness. It vanished in moments in 
the brilliance of the dead world, falling 
free, flashing toward destruction. 

With trembling fingers Jerry Blaine 
resumed the course toward Earth, then 
wiped cold perspiration from his fore- 
head. That was — ^that! A horrible way 
to go out — ^yet Morkill deserved it. Yel- 
low, clean through — and his cowardice 
had caught up with bim. That hissing 
— it must have been a blow torch or the 
action of a chemical with which the big 
man had burned his way through the 
monster horde. He’d been sure his plan 
would work — ^and it had — ^but now he 
was gone. That salved one prdblem. 

Jerry’s eyes narrowed speculatively, 
and the muscles of his jaws knotted 
with sudden determination. There still 
remained the problem of the — ^things — 
and he’d soon settle it in one way or 
another. If he could reach the labora- 
tory, he might have a chance. If he 
couldn’t. . . 

Jerry grinned with one side of his 


mouth as he snapped shut his glassite 
headpiece, and started the air purifier. 
Then he flung open the door and leaped 
out crouching. He heard a faint rush of 
air — and he stopped short. 

Uncomprehending, he surveyed a 
spectacle that looked like a painting 
from the brush of an insane, alien ar- 
tist. Everywhere incredible growths, 
splotches of jarring color, masses of dis- 
gusting forms coated floor and walls 
and ceiling. But in none was there sign 
of life! It seemed as though they had 
burst under internal pressure, and now 
drooped or lay flaccid in death! 

Jerry’s roving eyes saw the open air- 
lock, saw the black of space beyond — 
and he knew the answer. Morkill in 
fleeing had failed to close the vacuum 
chamber! The air had rushed out; and 
with pressure removed, with atmos- 
phere gone, the alien things had burst. 
Were dead! 

There was justice in that, Jerry 
thought grimly, justice that David Mor- 
kill could never appreciate. 

He started toward the airlock, then 
paused. If he closed it, and permitted 
the air supply to renew itself, there was 
every possibility that other growths 
might spring up. He had better destroy 
every vestige of the things first, per- 
haps even go over every inch of the 
wsJls and floor to be certain that no 
microscopic spore remained. 

T TIS glance fell on the bins with their 
heaps of radium ore, now hidden 
beneath a thick film of foulness. A fab- 
ulous fortune — ^and all his. But did he 
want it? Did he want to bring it to 
Earth ? There was so much to consider. 
Was the human race ready for so vast 
an amount of radium? Could men be 
trusted with the power that this could 
create? He thought of the petty bick- 
erings, the trivial wars, the selfishness 
and unrest, and he shook his head. 

And what of its action upon these 
seeds of life he had brought from the 
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Moon? Similar dust was settling to 
Earth every day, and nothing happened. 
Was the radium solely responsible for 
the spectacle before him? 

With his mind a turmoil of uncer- 
tainty, Jerry Blaine returned to the con- 
trol room and looked at the spreading 
disc of green and blue and silver be- 
neath him. Suddenly his jaws clicked 
together. If there were some way in 
which he could land on Earth without' 
the space ship, some way in which he 
could drift down through the miles of 
atmosphere alone, Man need never cope 
with this possible menace from the 
Moon. 

Deep in thought Jerry watched the 
Earth draw closer. Hours passed while 
he weighed possible means of his land- 
ing safely. Then suddenly he rose, a 
btoad grin on his face. He saw some- 
thing out of childhood memories — a big 
balloon shaped like a bloated fat man, 
tugging at the end of a string . . . 
There was work for him to do . . . 

A transformed Jerry Blaine tensely 
watched a sea of cloud rushing up to- 
ward him as he stood in the open airlock 
— a Jerry Blaine who looked like an in- 

The 


Bated balloon. Over his own space suit 
he had put another, a suit designed for 
a much bigger man. And the space be- 
tween the two suits he had filled with 
neo-hydrogen from the fuel tanks of 
The Apollo, a gas with vastly greater 
lifting power than ordinary hydrogen 
or helium. Tensely he watched for the 
rhoment when the space ship would en- 
ter Earth’s stratosphere — the moment 
it would flash along a course almost 
parallel with the surface far below — the 
moment when he would leap free, would 
drift and float slowly downward to the 
world of men — and The Apollo with all 
its cargo, heated to incandescence by 
friction with the air, would drop like a 
flaming meteor to destruction. . . . 

On the night of August loth at q.'sS, 
astronomers on the west coast oj the 
United States observed the sudden ap- 
pearance of an amazingly brilliant me- 
teor in the Constellation Virgo. It sped 
across the sky like a lance of silver ra- 
diance, until suddenly it vanished in the 
pallid light of the Moon — a visitant 
from space that drifted to Earth as im- 
palpable, lifeless — dust. ^ 

End. 


EXCURSION TO POSSIBILITY 

(Continued from page dp) 


Tensely we wonder what will happen. The 
plane is equipped with pontoons for emergency 
landings on water, but the Commander has told 
us there is no water neat the capitol. Yet the 
ship drives straight on. 

Soon the lights of the capitol are below us, 
the plane is circling over the landing field. The 
Commander seats himself before an instrument, 
sends a message below. Instantly there are 
signs of increasing activity. As we slowly circle 
the field, hoseS pour out a molten lake of viscous 
liquid over the ground. And swiftly, though it 
is as warm as June on Earth, it turns to ice! 

Bift as the pontoons bring us safely down on 
the smooth surface, we are more relieved than 
impressed. The synthetic substance for rapid 
pr^uction of artificial ice — ^as fast a skating 
surface as the natural — is already known to us 
as a trade name, Iceolite! 

As we are carried off to the near-by Hall of 
Congress, we have the feeling that we shall 
never encounter anytmng, however incredible, 
that does not have a familiar reality. But we 
ar^ ready to reverse that opinion when the ele- 
vator appears that is to take us np to the top 


floor of riie building. It is a plain metal plat- 
form without cable overhead or other connec- 
tion with any lifting mechanism! 

A powerful electro-magnet, we refiect after 
consideration, could turn the trick. But as the 
elevator rises with its heavy load, we look up 
at the top of the shaft and see no such huge, 
ponderous equipment as would be required. 
There is nothing visible in the open rectangle 
above — only a short, metal rod projecting over 
the edge. But when we are closer to it and 
can see the coil of light wire around it, we find 
that it is the electro-magnet raising this tre- 
mendous load! 

Yet we are again disappointed in our quest 
for wonders that are fiction and not science. 
We recall that General Electric engineers have 
recently developed a synthetic magnet of alu- 
minum, nickel, cobalt and iron. Without even 
the strengthening aid of a surrounding electric 
current, it will lift 1500 times its own weight! 

But we remember that we shall soon see what 
— strange, we hope — form of life populates this 
world. For that reason we will return here on ‘ 
our next Excursion to Pc's-sibiHty.^ 


LIGHTNING STRIKES ONCE 

by HARL VINCENT 

Author of **Newscast,’* etc. 


Lightning strikes in one place only once — even when it’s man-made! 


I T was on the last green at Rip Van 
Winkle Country Club. Mary May, 
her ash blonde hair breeze-whipped, 
her athletic sport-togged young 
body poised in a perfect stance, waggled 
her putter a few times and struck. The 
ball dribbled across the six feet of green 
and clinked into the cup. 

“There!” she exclaimed trium- 
phantly. “It’s a tie score. Max. All 
bets off.” 

Maxwell Kardel, taU and darkly hand- 
some, expensively attired in some- 
what too conspicuous golf togs, looked 
down at the flushed and radiant girl 
with an indulgent smile. 

“Good girl,” he approved. 

“A forty- three on this nine 
is really something. Even the 
pro doesn’t beat that much. 

And now, what say we get 
going and on the job!” 

‘‘All right, boss.” Mary 
looked up with a brilliant 
smile that somehow faded as 
she observed the possessive 
look in her companion’s 
eye^. “Let’s go.” 

They raced to the clubhouse, sep- 
arately showered and changed to 
street clothes, and soon were in Kar- 
(fel’s classy roadster, burning up the 
higlrway in the direction of the labora- 
tory. 

Hidden awy in the wooded portion of 
Bound 'I'dp mpuntgin was the xanibling 
structure jf ihe Jules-Kardel Labora- 
toi^, their existence unknown to the 
BSiblic, even in the neighboring resorts 
and towns. Many things are well hid- 
den in the Catskills. 

Morris Jules, Kardel ’s partner and 
financier of the venture, was being 
duped. He didn’t know it yet — Kardel 
hoped. And Jules, he had observed, 
was likewise in love with Mary May. 
Kardel would fix that, along with his 
own financial difficulties. 

His roadster pulled into the clearing 
surrounding the laboratory. He parked 
it near the outside steel structure on 
which were mounted the rotatable 


energy projectors and the supplemen- 
tary controls. 

Mary laughed a bit nervously as he 
lifted her to the ground with a gay ges- 
ture of gallantry. 

“Wonder if Morris is here,” she said. 

“What difference? We’ve done noth- 
ing but take a morning off.” 

“Y — ^yes.” The girl ran toward the 
laboratory. Kardel squinted at the sky 
and at the settings of the supplementary 
controls before following her. 

Jules was in the laboratory office and 
he was bent over the books, his broad 
shoulders hunched, his thick shook of 
sandy hair awry. Mary was 
at his side, talking softly and 
rapidly. She ceased her 
speech when Kardel entered. 

A tension was here, un- 
doubtedly, but Jules looked 
up and grinned with his 
usual geniality. Kardel ’s 
heart had skipped a beat; 
now it steadied. Obviously 
his partner was not yet 
aware of his perfidy. 

‘ ‘ Mary did a forty-three for the nine 
today,” he ventured. 

“So she told me. That’s swell. And 
it ’s good for you two to get out like that 
once in a while. What’s on this after- 
noon?” 

“I had planned to try a large area 
temperature reduction. There are low 
clouds spreading and by evaporation of 
these we should get some results. At 
least something for the book.” 

‘ ‘ Good, ’ ’ Julfes approved. ‘ ‘ Go ahead, 
Max. I have to go down to Cairo for a 
few hours and I’ll watch the ther- 
mometers there. You and Mary do the 
job. I’ll be back.” 

“Max.” Mary laid a soft hand on 
Kardel’s arm when Jules had. gone. 
“You’re not planning anything — wrong 
— are you ? ’ ’ 

Kardel laughed disarmingly. “What 
ever made you think that, little girl?” 

“W-well. You’re so mysterious about 
some things. And I don’t quite under- 
stand all of this weather control tech- 
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nique yet.” 

“You will. Stick to me, honey, and 
you’ll wear diamonds.” 

There was a doubting ring to Mary 
May’s answering silvery trill, but Kar- 
del missed it. 

“We’U do this with the inside con- 
trols,” he told her, “and I think you’ll 
get a kick out of it all.” 

They went in from the office to the 
laboratory proper, where were aU of the 
recording and indicating instruments, 
main controls, and the huge transform- 
ers which stepped up the purchased pub- 
lic utility power to the tremendous po- 
tential necessary for, this experimental 
work. 

Kardel was a genius in this static in- 
duction work, there was no doubt of that. 
In the main, these weather control ex- 
periments were his own idea. Without 
Jules, he could not have carried them 
out. He had been sincere in the begin- 
ning, but with the coming of little Mary 
May from Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute as laboratory assistant all that had 
changed. He still proceeded with the ex- 
periments but he wanted to make an im- 
pression on the girl, so there were cer- 
tain things he was holding up his sleeve. 
And to make an impression he needed 
money. He had taken it, thousands of 
dollars that belonged rightfully to Jules. 
This he had done by conniving with 
crooked agents in the buying of appara- 
tus and laboratory supplies, and by ex- 
tracting actual cash from the safe from 
time to time — ^by faking the books and 
purchase orders. Kardel was not all 
scientist. 

H e snapped on the vision screen and 
focussed. The pickup was aimed 
skyward and all that was visible on the 
softly lighted plate was a low lying white 
cloud bank. Measurements showed that 
it covered an area of about twenty square 
miles surrounding the mountain tops. 
Otherwise the sky was clear and blue. 
This was ideal for what he intended to 
try. Perfect. It would succeed and 
would allay any suspicions Jules may 
have had. Perhaps even— later in the 
day — ^the final coup might be accom- 
plished. He could not much longer hope 
to escape detection. 

“Eleven hundred and fifty feet,” he 
told the girl. 

While she was setting the controls to 
project up into that cloud bank the ener- 


gies that would evaporate them and re- 
duce the air temperature in the neigh- 
boring territory, he slipped into the 
office, opened the safe, and took from its 
cash drawer aH of the remaining paper 
currency. A quick thumbing of the 
large denomination bills told him there 
was nearly $10,000 here. Jules was a 
fool for keeping such large amounts on 
hand ! 

Mary had the controls all set and 
seemingly had not noticed his few min- 
utes absence. 

‘ ‘ All okay, ’ ’ she declared. ‘ ‘ Give her 
the gun.” 

Kardel cheeked the settings, tripped 
the latch of the main oil switch, and the 
transformers groaned musically to the 
sixty cycle current that surged through 
them. They seemed almost to thump 
against the concrete under the tremend- 
ous load imposed. The red ink line on 
the recording wattmeter jumped well 
above the middle of the scale. 

“Look!” Mary May, scanning the 
vision plate, was excited. The clouds 
above were thinning rapidly. 

Kardel laid caressing fingers on the 
smooth curve between her neck and 
shoulder. Imperceptibly to him, she 
flinched under the touch. 

“Look, Max,” the girl repeated. “It 
works.” 

“Of course it does. And now watch 
the outside temperature.” 

It required a few minutes for the 
heated air near the ground to cool by the 
flow of its heat toward that upper layer 
where the clouds had been. Then the 
needle that painted constantly the green 
line of outside temperature on the cir- 
cular chart of the recording ther- 
mometer was definitely lowering. 72, 71, 
70, 69. 

“Three degrees drop,” Kardel ex- 
ulted. ‘ ‘ Should be more — watch. ’ ’ 

The inked green line dropped finally 
to 67 and there it stayed. The vision 
plate showed not a cloud in the sky. 
Mary started to calculate the actual heat 
transference which had been accom- 
plished. 

“Max!” she finally burst out, and 
jumped to her feet and grabbed his 
shoulders. Kardel thrilled to this un- 
precedented demonstration ; now he 
knew that Mary May was his own. “Max 
— we can make clouds and rain. We can 
destroy clouds and produce colder 
weather. It’s wonderful.” 
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“You don’t know anything yet, little 
girl. We can do lots of other things.” 

“What, for instance?” Mary May 
was suddenly cool and aloof, though 
Kardel was too infatuated to notice. 

“We can make lightning.” 

“Oh, that’s been done in the labora- 
tory. And we’ve produced storm clouds 
from which flashes have emanated.” 

“Sure, but I mean lightning out of a 
clear sky. A bolt from the blue, as the 
saying goes.” 

“You — what?” 

“ Exactly that. I don’t want Jules to 
know about it yet, so what say we try it 
while he’s in Cairo? It’s an outside 
job.” 

'The girl’s eyes glistened with excite- 
ment ; she was an enthusiast, a true pio- 
neering spirit motivated her. But Kar- 
del thought the shine in those upturned 
blue eyes was for him. 

The outside racks were two in num- 
ber, one being the substation of the 
power company where 66,000 volt trans- 
mission line current was stepped down 
to 2,400 for use in the laboratory, the 
other a towering steel framework with 
the trunnion-moimted projectors and 
other apparatus better kept away from 
the building proper. This had not 
needed to be so high; it was Kardel’s ego 
had reared it so. He liked to be sur- 
rounded with impressive, colossal equip- 
ment. . . . 

At the latter, near which Kardel’s ear 
was parked, the man and the girl were 
soon bending over the control board. 

K ABDEL was explaining. “It’s not 
like rain production, May. Then, 
as-you know, we project energies aloft 
fanwise, so as to cover a large area and 
charge a cold air layer between two 
warm layers and thus artificially induce 
the collection of moisture into clouds. 
Now focus a projector so as to direct a 
slender beam of energy to any layer you 
may choose, build up locally a terrific 
static charge, and when the potential 
with relation to the earth has reached a 
sufficient value — ^well, what is the exact 
equivalent of natural lightning, an 
electrical discharge, just roars across the 
gap to equalize the potentials. Quite 
simple.” 

‘ ‘ Quite, ’ ’ the girl agreed dryly. “ I ’U 
get it through my . thick skuU, I sup- 
pose.” She wrinkled her smooth fore- 
head into a frown. “But of what use 


can it he ? ” 

Kardel chuckled knowingly. “No use, 
of course. But it’s a most interesting 
experiment. ’ ’ 

Mary May began to think of wars and 
rumors of wars. Lightning ! It possibly 
might be used as a weapon, if it could 
be controlled. Was this what the dark- 
eyed man at her side had. in his mind? 
She did not speak out her thoughts. 

Kardel was swinging one of the 
projectors about on its trunnion mount- 
ing, aiming at a point a few hundred 
feet above the woods several hundred 
yards distant. He made the necessary 
focussing adjustments to narrow down 
to a slim cylinder its ordinary inverted 
cone of radiation. The power was cut in. 

Mary May gazed skyward, still think- 
ing puzzledly. 

Twin direction finders aimed at the 
spot of energy concentration up there 
showed the precise location from which 
to expect the flash. Mary May had no 
doubt that there would be a flash ; when 
Kardel promised a demonstration he 
never failed to produce. 

“It’s building up,” the man chuckled, 
pointing to the static potential indicator. 
“Won’t be long now.” 

Then : ‘ ‘ Cr-raaa-sh ! ” A blinding j agged 
ripping flame, instant thunderclap deaf- 
ening, from rushing tons of air filling the 
vacuum which had been created — a 
smoking tree with limbs whitely split and 
hanging awry. Though she had antic- 
ipated it, Mary May was startled out of 
her breath. 

Kardel’s arrogant smile broke into a 
laugh that echoed in the clearing. 
“Now!” he almost shouted, “we can go 
places and do things.” 

“Go where? Do what?” Mary May 
was more than ever wondering. 

The man sobered. No time now to give 
himself away. ‘ ‘ There will be real money 
in this, ” he lied. ‘ ‘ Paid-admission demon- 
strations— -oh, lots of ways.” 

It was a lame explanation and in no 
way satisfied the girl. Still, she could 
not imagine the truth of the thing. If 
there was anything sinister contem- 
plated, as she sensed there was, she had 
not yet put her finger on it. 

Kardel was going into one of his long- 
winded discourses, pointing out the pre- 
cise control settings, explaining the time 
element, the correct potential and fre- 
quency variations — ^then he broke off as 
the drone of a laboring motor came to 
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their ears. Jules’ car was climbing the 
winding rutted roads up the mountain. 

It struck Kardel with sudden force 
that the thing must he done now. The 
package of bills was a worrisome lump in 
his pocket. If Jules went into the olfice 
and, for any reason at all, should open 
the safe . . . yes, the time was here. He 
planned swiftly; he would have to de- 
ceive Mary May as well as his partner. 
And she would never know. She did not 
realize he could control the precise point 
at which his bolts struck ! 

“Mary,” he said with a show of en- 
thusiasm. “Now is the time to show this 
new stunt to Jules. So, when he comes, 
we ’U stay out here and run the show ; 
we’ll let him go into the laboratory with- 
out teUing him what is in. the wind, then 
astonish him with a swell thunderclap 
and bring him out on the run to see 
what’s up.” 

This sounded reasonable. “All right, 
boss. ” Mary May was starting to forget 
some of her doubts. 

Jules’ ear rounded the curve and 
nosed into the clearing. He parked it be- 
side Kardel’s and rushed to the two. 
“ Perfect !” he approved. ‘ ‘ The tempera- 
ture in Cairo dropped five degrees. You 
know, I think we can do something with 
that. Think what it will mean if we can 
cool an entire sweltering city in Au- 
gust.” 

K ABDEL was thinking of something 
entirely different. And he saw the 
look that passed between Jules and Mary 
— the girl’s flush of pleasure told him 
she thought a great deal of the older man. 
Well, what he was going to do now would 
fix all of that. Mary would soon be his. 

‘ ‘ Bight, ’ ’ agreed Kardel. ‘ ‘ There will 
be something in this cooling scheme. And 
I have a new one for you, just worked 
out today. You go down to the labora- 
tory and wait for a demonstration. Mary 
and I win control it here. ’ ’ 

Jules’ sensitive mouth twisted into its 
infectious grin. He had known Kardel 
to do this sort of thing before and had 
never known what to expect. But always 
it had been good. ‘ ‘ Bight, ’ ’ he said. ‘ ‘ I 
have to do a little work on the books any- 
way. And I’ll be looking for something 
new and startling. ” He moved away to 
the building across the clearing. 

“It’ll be startling, all right,” Kardel 
thought grimly, “but not in the way he 
may think.” To Mary May he said; 


“We’ll generate an even more powerful 
bolt this time. I ’ll do the adjusting and 
you stand by the oil switch to trip it shut 
when I give the word.” 

So Jules had some work to do on the 
books. It was indeed high time the thing 
was done. Once this bolt hit the wooden 
structure, with Jules right next to the 
big safe, there would be two ends accom- 
plished. Jules out of the way. — electro- 
cuted. And, by the ensuing fire, the falsi- 
fied records. 

Mary May was nervous and HI at ease, 
again sensing something wrong. Why 
shouldn’t Jules be out here watching the 
entire experiment ! But ^e took her post 
at the oil switch unquestioningly. 

Kardel walked over to her before com- 
mencing the work of adjustment. He 
lifted her hand to his lips. “Mary,” he 
said. “You must know that I love you. 
Surely I’ve made it plain enough. Do 
you suppose you could care enough to — ■ ’ ’ 

Mary’s smile was reassuring yet non- 
commital. “Not now. Max,” she pleaded. 
‘ ‘ After working hours we ’ll talk it over. ’ ’ 

Kardel would have been amazed at the 
look of sheer revulsion she east in the 
direction of the retreating form. No, it 
could never be Kardel. She knew nbw 
definitely that she loved Morris Jules. 

Kardel was working swiftly with one 
of the projectors. Direction finders were 
set. , Prom her position at the oil switch, 
Mary May noted the angles. Dear God ! 
— it came to her in a flash. Kardel locat- 
ing a potential focus directly above the 
laboratory. He intended to kill Jules. 

Deserting her post, she ran, sobbing 
soundlessly, toward the frame building. 
She must warn him; must stop this. 
Could she be in time? Kardel didn’t 
really need her at the main switch. He 
could do it all by himself. And she would 
be helpless to prevent. “Oh, Morris, 
Morris, what a fool I ’ve been. Morris ! ’ ’ 
she finally shouted. 

On that instant she was thrown flat, 
her body tingling with shock, her ears 
ringing to a drum-shattering thunder- 
clap, her eyes blinking from the light 
flare that had riven the air so close by. 
She rose. Morris Jules was standing in 
the laboratory door. Safe ! Turning and 
gazing amazedly, she saw a crumpled 
form, a bent and twisted tower structure. 
Max Kardel had been the victim, hoist 
by his own petard. 

Jules was here now, for some reason 
(Continued on page 109) 
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ELECTRONS SHOW UP 
MOLECULES 

Dear Sir: 

I believe I am only one of many readers 
who would like a description of the opera- 
' tion of the electron microscope, also some 
of its achievements.— -L. H. E., Washington, 

D. C. 

A microscope using visual illumination has as the 
limit of its power of magnification the wave length of 
light. Sub-microscopic objects, particles smaller than 
tms measurement, can not be seen because they slip 
BETWEEN the meshes of the light waves. But elec- 
trons manifest waves many thousands of times shorter 
than those of light— -and therefore make possible mag- 
nification as much as TWENTY-FIVE TIMES 
GREATER than in visual microscopes! 

Electrons, of course, can not be focused by a lens, 
but an electric or magnetic field will act on a beam 
of electrons as a lens does on light. The beam, gen- 
erally, is first straightened out in a magnetic coil, then 
passed through the object under study, finally focused 
In another coil. A voltage of the order of 80,000 is 
commonly used. The result is a magnification power 
that increases size more than 20,000 TIMES! 

The idea of electronic magnification is not new. Its 
application to telescopes has also been suggested, by 
converting feeble starlight into current with photo- 
electric cells. Such a device, it is estimated, would 
make possible a telescope the equal in power of a 
2,000-INCH REFLECTOR — ten times larger and in- 
finitely more powerful than the 200-inch "giant” now 
being assembled in California! 

But for all the staggering vistas of metagalactic 
space this possibility promises, the electronic micro- 
scope ftself, in the scant two years of its existence, 
has actually wrested achievements at least as remark- 
able from the equally remote world of the microcos- 
mos. Pictures — electrons, like light, make impres- 
sions on photographic emulsions — of deadly pus germs 
have been obtained as large as pennies! Of even 
greater importance to science, the sinister viruses that 
have hitherto been unconquerable, are being brought 
into its range of vision — and hence into its power! 

And as an accomplishment at present of only theo- 
retical value — but pointing the way to man’s mastery 
of all matter [—fluorescent screen projections have 
been made with the electron microscope of crystals in 
which THE MOLECULES THEMSELVES CAN 
BE DISTINGUISHED IN THE MOLECULAR 
STRUCTURE! 


LAZY LIGHT 
(AFTER WORLD'S END) 

Dear Sir: 

I have come across the statement that 
there are stars which shine brightly but are 
invisible. Please explain this phenomenon, 
if true. — ^A. J., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Astronomers, though they can not offer conclusive 
proof as yet, strongly suspect there are such stars. 
The seeming paradox of radiation at the source which 
is invisible at any external point, could occur only in 
stars of unusually high density. Their consequently 
enormous gravitational fdtce would slow up all light 
emitted so that it would take an infinitely long time 
to reach an external point. And if it ever did, it 


would reach that point with zero energy and could 
not be detected by any instrument known to science! 

Such stars are of the type called "collapsed neutron 
stars.” It is believed they are the final end product 
of the immense stellar flareups known as super-novae. 
But the theory of "lazy light” does not rest solely 
upon hypothetical grounds. Astronomers have ob- 
served stars apparently PASSING INTO the col- 
lapsed neutron state! 

One super-nova reached its maximum brightness 
late in 1937, has since been closely watched. In that 
short space its density has become such that one cubic 
CENTIMETER of it would weigh two-and-a-half 
MILLION pounds. At the same time its light has 
shown an extremely wide displacement toward the low 
energy, or red, end of the spectrum. And that can 
be attributed only to the increasing gravitational 
force ! 

Super-novae, as well as being the giants, are the 
patriarchs among stars. Our own sun represents a 
much earlier phase of stellar evolution. But though 
it will never, for reasons that will be shown, reach 
this hypothetical stage of "darkly glowing,” it is at 
this moment at the threshold of an actual change of 
greater interest— of vital importance! — to the inhabit- 
ants of its third dependent planet. 

Stars start out their careers producing radiation by 
“fawning up" the elements of which they are com- 
posed, aging as this source of energy is dissipated. 
Next stage after their exuberant, prodigal youth is 
one of progressive shrinking, in which radiation comes 
from gravitational energy alone. Before this relative 
maturity is attained, however, the star’s mass must 
redistribute itself. In the process, increased amounts 
of gravitational energy are temporarily released, caus- 
ing additional brightness. It is these flare-ups which 
are identical with "new” stars, or novae. 

^ Once contraction begins, the careers of stars are 
differentiated on the basis of individual characteris- 
tics. Those whose original mass is less than 3.2 times 
as great as that of the sun, dwindle to "white dwarfs.” 
Composed centrally of a degenerated electron gas in 
part, they have very small energy outputs. While 
their density runs to thousands — to a MILLION — 
times that of platinum, it is still too low for gravity 
to chain their light to them! Consider again the 
super-nova referred to above and translate its weight 
into comparable terms. It is some FIFTY million 
times that of platinum! To the super-novae alone be- 
falls, eventually, the paradox of hoarded light. The 
fate of the smaller stars is to enter their last decline, 
becoming "red dwarfs” and growing ever weaker un- 
til at last they are utterly dark and cold. 

Larger stars, however, have still a long, active 
prime of life ahead. For them the contraction creates 
a central neutron core which is an almost unlimited 
source of energy. With an increased amount of en- 
ergy liberated, the atmosphere expands, bringing them 
into the class of "blue giants.” But then something 
may go wrong with the delicate mechanism balancing 
the outward force of radiation pressure against the 
inward force of gravity, a rapidly expanding shell of 
gas is thrown^ off, brighiness increases hundreds of 
thousands of times— in one instance to FOUR HUN- 
DRED MILLION times that of the sun! — and a 
super-nova is born. 

Such "explosions" have been advanced as the source 
of cosmic rays. (Evidence against such a view was 
presented in these columns in the February MAR- 
VEL.) In any case, super-novae cease to exist as 
ordinary stars. Protons and electrons coalesce on the 
surface. Having no electrical charge to repel one 
another, they rain down and are packed into the 
growing core — ^in one known case producing a density 
of 6,000,000 tons to a cubic inch, or some sixty 
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BILLION times that of the Earth t For the super- 
nova then begins a timeless existence as a “black” 
sun — a heavy, sluggish, “neutron star.” 

As for our own sun, while it is far distant from the 
time when it will become a nova and beleh flaming 
gases out into the planetary orbits, and still more 
remote from ultimate cold lifelessness, in its present 
“burning” stage there is a strong threat of -^e end 
of the world! The sun is not burning in the sense 
of forming oxygen compounds. Rather, there is oc- 
curring a transmutation of elements, a conversion of 
mass mto energy in accordance with the Einstein 
equation : mass equals energy multmlied by the 
vuocity of light squared. The key “fuel*’ is hydrogen 
which, in building up heavier elements, is not de- 
stroyed but becomes another kind of atom, losing in 
the process a small part of its mass. This “pacmng 
fraction,” equal to about eight parts in a thousand, 
becomes energy— and bathes the earth with beneficent 
radiance and heat. But as the sun loses hydrogen it 
converts hydrogen faster, when its hydrogen content 
drops but a bit lower its radiance will increase a bun- 
dreo times — and then the earth will MELT! 

True, at the estimated rate of conversion it will be 
many millions of years before the end is in sight. 
Yet there is one factor that makes this more immi- 
nent than any other cosmic threat to the world. The 
moon may explode, a roving star sideswipe the solar 
system: there is evidence similar catastrophes have 
occurred. Or a comet may strike the earth. But the 
latter two are of a lower order of probability and 
there is no certainty of a disastrous effect upon the 
earth. The moon may well approach closer, first rais- 
ing huge destructive tides, then shatter, bombarding 
the earth with its great fragments. But no computa- 
tion based on accepted data can bring that possibility 
much closer than a million years. 

THE OTHER IS WITH US EVERY MINUTE. 

In stellar mechanics there are many obscure fac- 
tors. Something — no one knows what— has sharply 
altered the ear&’s rotational speed several times in 
the past one hundred and fifty years. “Something” 
may brush the sun’s fine balance of temperature, 
radiation, and gravity — and turn our corner of the 
galaxy into a cosmic holocaust! 

ATOMS GO GAY 

(Neutrino and Neutretfo) 

Dear Sir: 

What, actually, is the much-discussed 
X-particle?— L. A. H., Augusta, Me. 

Until twentv years ago the atom was thought in- 
divisible, which is what its Greek name tneans. Then 
Rutherford, uring radium emanations ^s bullets, suc- 
ceeded in splitting atoms into protons arid electrons. 
The former were heavy and positive-charged, the lat- 
ter light and negative-charged. With these two par- 
ticles, nuclear jmysics went into 'business— and has 
since added others, actual and hsrpothetical, to its 
stock in trade. After the discovery of the neutron, 
an electrically neutral or inert proton, and the posi- 
tron, or positive electron, two more particles were 
clearly needed to complete the inventory. These, a 
negative . proton and a neutral electron, the latter 
named “neutrino” in advance, to date have not been 
found. But the Japanese physicist, Yukawa, theoriz- 
ing more practically to explain energy exchanges in 
atomic trtiblei, postulated still another particle, be- 
tween proton and electron in we^bt, and it U this, 
first discovered by Anderson of CaL Tech, which is 
known as the X-partiSe. 

Called also the “msrStery particle” for a while, until 
its true nature was ascertained, it is now generally 
known as the “barytron” or heavy electron. Created 
by cosmic ray bombardment of air atoms ten to 
twelve miles above the earth, barytrons are about 
240 times as heavy as electrons, one-eighth as heavy 
as protons. /Rainmg down with lOjOOO.OOO electron- 
volt energy, '*both positive and negative particles have 
been discovered. And now theory jumps ahead again 
with an intermediate weight particle of no electrical 
charge, a neutral barytron, the “neutretto.” 

So while the search goes on, neutrino and neutretto 
dance unseen within the fickle atom. 

Having been found to be such, the atom is now 
treated a bit more familiarly by some. Two years 
ago the Italian physicist, Fermi, saw no reason why 
atoms heavier than uranium should not exist. Ac- 
cordingly he bombarded uranium atoms with nuclei, 
and ^us created ekarhelium — the 93rd element I 
Ekaosmium, No. 94, followed soon after and since, 
abandoning all respect, Fermi has run the count to 
97 — and the end is not in sight! 

These artificial elements, however, are imstable. 
But the nature of barytrons suggests that when they 


can be used as bullets, that defect will be removed. 
Then, at long last, we will have fully realized the 
dream Of the medieval philosophers— transmutation of 
the elements! 

Meanwhile, in another field of science, history re- 
peats itself.^ A protein molecule has been attacked 
with tiltra-violet light and split in two! There is an 
exciting parallel between this fact and Rutherford's 
first step in the conquest of the atom. HOW FAR 
WILL THE PARALLEL CONTINUE? Perhaps 
until a Fermi of biology completely masters the com- 
plex protein molecule whose secrets have hitherto 
defied all other research— THOSE MOLECULES 
WHICH ARB THE BASIS OP ALL LIVING 
MATTER! 

Paltry dreams of medieval philosophers. 


VENOMOUS VISION 

Numerous readers have expressed their inter- 
est in the letter-reply captioned “Third Sight,” 
which appeared in this department in Marvel 
for February. In response to their requests, we 
herewith offer more information of the same 
nature. — ^Ed. 

For the large number of people who suffer- from 
various forms of eye trouble, relief has come from a 
strange quarter. Dim vision, circulatory and muscular 
disturbances and inflammation of the eye s — ' a ll are 
now being treated with SNAKE VENOM. 

Discovery of this unexpected property of the poison 
came through observation of the effects of snake-bite 
on persons already suffering from eye trouble. In 
cases of severe bites, darkening of sight or even tem- 
porary blindness resulted. But those less severely 
bitten foimd their vision greatly improved! 

Two ‘constituents of venom have already been iso- 
lated, but the specific eye principle has not been 
found in this complex compound of proteins and 
enzymes. Yet it exists, and in small, diluted quan- 
tities snake venom is now being used with complete 
safety to strengthen sight. Injected under the con- 
junctiva^ the delicate membrane covering the eye, it 
also relieves the severe pain arising from inflamma- 
tion of the cornea, even stops bleeding from ocular 
diseases. 

This last effect, however, probably is due to an- 
other of the constituents of venom. One is a spe- 
cific nerve poison of great effectiveness as a pain- 
killer. The other is an enzyme which has the general 
property qf causing the blood to coagulate. Presum- 
ably, it will soon be tried in the treatment of hemo- 
philia, for which another **freak” remedy already 
exists. 

Hemophilia, famed as the Curse of the Bourbons, 
but unfortunately found frequently outside royal fam- 
ilies, is an inherited condition in which the blood, once 
started flowing, takes an inordinate length of time to 
coagulate — s ometimes too long. But recently severe 
cases of such bleeding have been stopped in a very 
short while by the application of HUMAN MILK. 

It is not known whether its effective principle is a 
hormone or an enzyme. Since hemophiha is a “sex- 
linked” characteristic, transmitted by females to their 
male descendents, it appears that the elements of the 
condition present in women are held in check by 
some female “essence.” This argues dor a hormone 
as rile effective principle in nfflk. Partial success 
against hemophilia with injections of .placental or 
ovarian extract is further evidence. Op the other 
hand, the fact that effects similar to those of milk 
are obtained from the snahe venom enzyme, supports 
the other explanation. In any case, important 
of these related discoveries as a treatment for a rda- 
tively infrequent and obscure pathological condition is 
overshadow^ by their value in surgery. 

Operations cannot be performed on persons whose 
blood will not clot in from three to six minutes. Many 
must therefore be administered sub^ances that grad- 
ually thick^ the blood over a period of time, causing 
possibly dangetCus delay. Now even emergency oper- 
ations on sudh persons can be performed at once — 
thanks to milk and snake venom! 

Still more people, again with regard to eyes, will 
benefit from an improvement in testing for in 

refraction. For this purpose, drops of antispasmbdic 
medicines are used to dilate the pupils, paralyzirig the 
muscles of accommodation. But drops that pro- 
duce the best results, such as homatropin, also have 
long and inconvenient after effects. Now, however, 
the action of homatropin is speeded by following it 
with Benzedrine sulfate or ersine in an alkaline solu- 
tion — and patients can read even newspaper print 
again in a few hours! 

Another great hiunan need is met by a minute radio 
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tube which, is the basis for mechanical “ears” FOUR 
TIMES AS SENSITIVE AS THE PRESENT 
TYPE. Developed primarily as an improved hearing 
aid, tile tube is only Ifi*' long *nd 9/10" in diameter. 
It operates from a battery no larger than a flashlight 
cell, and the entire ap^ratus can be incorporated 
into supersensitive hearing aid lesa than four inches 
long! 

It has been suggested that the instrument be adapt- 
ed to foot-fioldiers and police radio receiving sets. 
The latter, at least, would derive value from it. But 
it still Mdll be another group to whom the principal 
benefits of this device will accrue — THE MORE 
THAN HALF OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES WHO SUFFER TO SOME 
DEGREE FROM HEARING AILMENTS. 

In these ways, and In many others we will discuss 
from time to time when requested by our readers, does 
science labor to make a better, HEALTHIER world. 

EVERY MAN A GOLD MINER 

Dear Sir: 

What is Monel Metal and what is it used for? 
I have read that it has gold and silv^ in it.-— 
D. R. C., Fall River, Mass. 

Monel Metal does contain gold and silver — also 
platinum, iridium and a host of other precious metalsl 
..^Yet it is only an alloy used for ormnary industrial 
purposes. 

The alloy consists of copper and nickel in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 7. It is tile latter which holds the 
answer to the paradox. The Canadian ore from which 
the nickel is extracted also contains definite and re- 
coverable amounts of many rare and valuable metals. 
But to extract them involves a costly leaching proc- 
ess with acid solvents. They are recoverable, but at 
a cost greater than value 1 

So, unfortunately, though the nickel in your pocket 
may contain more than five cents worth of gold and 
platinum, it is still just a jitney. 

WATCH WHAT YOU'RE SAYINGI 

Dear Sir: 

I have heard that sound can now be trans- 
mitted by light. How can tiiis be done? — ^W. 
H., Sibley, O. 

Not only has a new system of communication been 
devised in which a beam of light transmits the voice 
— ^but the apparatus is so simple that anyone can make 
it! Almost all the parts are familiar thhigs, easily 
accessible. A microphone and a loud speaker, or a few 
telephone i>arts. A little harder, a photoelectric cell. 
But most important, nothing more than an electric 
heater and a spare flash-light bulb! 

Sound is picked up by the microphone, transformed 
into high frequency electrical iiwiilses that are made 
to act on the bulb filament. The reflector gathers 
up the fluctuating light beam and concentrates it on 
the photoelectric cell, which transforms it into elec- 
trical impulses again. These are fed into the repro- 
ducing apparatus— and the original sounds are re- 
created! 

The practical uses of the system can only be con- 
jectured at. Perhaps when its range has been in- 
creased, it will be diverted to liaison communications 
in war — impossible to break, difficult to interrupt, par- 
ticularly if invisible light frequencies can be adapted. 
But if we are to consider possible future development, 
we would hope rather that it would be used in inter- 
planetary communication, establishing contact between 
Earth and some older, iriser world and bringing 
gfeater good to man. 

At present, however, the. range of the system is 
shaiply limited. Yet it WLLL be improved— and per- 
haps by someone who reads these pages. . . . 

SCIENCE AND CRIME 

DeAr Sir: 

T am interested in finger printing and have 
been trying to trace down a newspaper refer- 
ence to a new method of bringmg out invisible 
prints. Can you give me any information on 
this subject? — E. W., San Francisco, Calif. 

The method you refer to is truly a great advance in 
science’s relentless war on crime. Not only are invis- 


ible finger prints, made visible— but it is done with 
invisible light! 

Finger prints on paper frequently are too faint or 
old to hold powder which will bring them out. In 
such cases, the procedure now Is to make them in- 
soluble by exposure to the fumes of Fleming’s re- 
agent, used by biologists to fix fatty substances. The 
paper with the prints is then dipped in a fluoresc^^nt 
dye. As a result, the entire sheet, and any otherwise 
obscuring writing on it, glows with a brilliant blue- 
black color— except the finger prints. They are seen, 
BY THE ABSENCE OF LIGHT, as a clear black 
pattern ! 

Another blow at crime is the discovery of chem- 
ical talismans for inks — plain, red, green— which 
makes it possible to restore any ink erasun! And, 
again, wiui regard to finger prints, a new alloy has 
been developed of bismuth, lead, tin, iridium and 
cadmium. With a melting point of only 116° F., it 
can be used for permanent, metal impressions of fin- 
per prints in three dimensions! 

The only thing left for the criminal, it seems, with 
science bringing its every resource against him, is to 
operate in the fourth dimension. 

INVISIBLE MOONS— 

LOST PLANET 

Dear Sir: 

Would you settle an argument as to whether 
asteroids could have satellites? Also, do any 
have atmospheres? — ^H. J., Flint, Mich. 

It is possible — and as we shall see, probable — that 
asteroids have secondaries. It is almost certain ^at 
they do not have atmospheres— but therein lies a 
mystery whose possibilities far exceed the most imag- 
inative flight of fiction. 

Firs^ however, a bit concerning asteroids, or plane- 
toids, in general. Miniature worlds circling the sun 
in planet-like orbits between Mars and Jupiter, they 
range in size from diameters of nearly five hundred 
miles to a few inches. They are thought to be either 
remnants of solar material, thrown off at the same 
time as the major planets but kept from uniting by 
the gravitational influence of giant Jupiter, or the 
debris from the explosion of a Lost Flanet! 

Some twelve hundred of these bodies have been 
discovered, but it is believed that there are actually 
frtwn three to thirty times that number. About three 
hundred bad been observed up to the time photogra- 
phy was first used: since then the count has been 
quadrupled. A newly devised method, interesting also 
for its ingenuity, promises to raise the number of 
planetoids to its true proportions. 

In fbe early methoo, ^e telesoopic camera is fixed 
in field, so driven by a clockwork drive as to exactly 
offset the rotation of the Earth on its axis. Stars 
then appear as sharp, stationary points on the plate. 
But planetoids, moving with reference to the Earth, 
manifest themselves in two dimensions, as short lines. 

More sensitive is the new method. A great majority 
of planetoids have orbits almost equally distant from 
the Earth and therefore move at the same speed with 
reference to it. If the camera is now adjusted to 
offset the motion of these average planetoids, stars 
appear as lines and planetoids as well-developed 
points. While there will be a slight amount of blur- 
ring in the case of those planetoids which are nearer 
Of farther than the average, and hence slower or 
fast^, there is the great advantage that ALL the 
light reaching the plate from any single one builds 
up in a limited spot and the Smallest and dimmest, 
unable to mark itself on a plate when moving, leaves 
a clear, firm impression! 

Considering all these facts, it appears probable that 
the larger asteroids do have satellites. The capture 
of some of the>many small bodies moving at almost 
the same speed would follow easily from iheii: greater 
mass, and there is excellent hope that the improve- 
ment in photographic technique will soon give us 
incontestible proof. But no asteroid is large enough 
to have an atmosphprd; none has a powerful enough 
gravitational force to keep light gasses from drifting 
off into'space. 

Yet there is the mystery of Vesta’s, light. 

Third largest of the asteroids, Vesta outshines all, 
and though only 239 miles in diameter has an albedo, 
or reflection intensity, greater than the Moon — and 
as high as Venus or any planet with dense, cloud- 
filled atipospherel In attempting to account for this 
circumsrincei srience denies the possibility not only 
of atmosphere or clouds, but even ice, which has a 

(Please turn to page 111 ) 



FIRST S-F LETTER IN 7 YEARS 


EXCELLENT RECORD 


Dear Editor; 

This epistle is the first in over seven years which I 
have directed to a science-fiction magazine, and the 
first thing I desire to do is to congratulate you on 
your enterprising new mag, DYNAMIC, which first 
eclipsed this old earth with the Peb. issue, 19391 I 
am somewhat of an author myself, having twice in 
the glorious past seen my humble creations in print 
in two other s-f mags. And I now desire to give my 
estimation of the stories in the new DYNAMIC. 
Hmc I’m not being too impertinent! 

First, your cover, and Paul gives us a swell one. 
“Lord of Tranerica” is another feather in Cofalentz’s 
headdress! I especially admire his use of time travel. 
Personally I do not like plots in which time travel is 
the main theme — but then I’m not the only “catfish 
in the sea” ! The picture illustrating this epic bears 
me out when I murmur that Paul can’t be beat with 
mechanical drawings — but humans — oh shucks! Ter- 
rible ! 

“The Mercurian Menace” by Bond involves a novel 
situation and is well written. In a story like this, 
description is the thing and Bond seems to have plenty 
of this! 1 don’t care for Binder as an artist. 

“Mutineers of Space” by Eshbach could use a 
sequel I Yes, this tale is a good rollicking adven- 
turesome story and such a tale could be relished in 
every issue of DYNAMIC. But wait! ONLY ONE! 
And Z may say that Marchioni is your artist for peo- 
ple ! He has the right urap ! 

I appreciate “The Test Tube,” although, being an 
ardent astronomer, I dislike the name. 

“Message from the Void,” by Mavity, could be con- 
signed to the void for all of me ! And I still don’t 
like Binder ! 

“Quest of Zipantoric?” Well, I haven’t read it yet, 
but as I’m a student of Mayan Indian Lore, you may 
expect some criticisms in my next letter — if you ac- 
cept this wind bag t 

Mr. Waldo Church 
2227 Avenue G, Council Bluffs, la. 


Dear Editor; 

Two of the better magazines on the stands today, 
even though they are beginners, are MARVEL 
SCIENCE STORIES and DYNAMIC SCIENCE 
STORIES. For the first part,, they are to be praised 
for bringing Paul back to the science-fiction fold. 
His cover for the February ^DYNAMIC Cover was 
breath-taking, much better than the previous one in 
MARVEL. His only fault lies in the black and white 
drawings. He fails to- follow the story content. Al- 
though this is a minor detail, it is a source of irrita- 
tion to discriminating readdts. ^Binder is excellent, 
Wesso good, and Marchioni only fair in the February 
issue. The latter has done better in the past. Enough 
of the artistic value. 

“The Lord of Tranerica,” biting satire, action, sus- 
pense and humor — “Mutineers of Space,’’ good action 
and characterization — “Quest of Zipantoric,” emotion 
and exciting adventure — “The Mercurian Menace,” 
humorous and adventuresome — “The Message from 
the Void,” old and well-worn plot, clever ending. All 
these were fine examples of science fantasy and I am 
noping that the stories in future issues of DYNAMIC 
will be on the same style. Your companion magazine, 
I see, has reverted to the pure science type of tale, so 
that leaves a nice balance, satisfactory to all types of 
readers. 

I close with this plea — NO MORE DEPART- 
MENTS— two are quite enough. 


Charles B. Hidley 
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Dear Editor; 

I just finished reading the February “Marvel Sci- 
ence Stories,” and found it remarkably good. “After 
World’s End” is an excellent addition to the long 
series of interplanetary and interstellar adventure 
stories that Williamson has written in serial form for 
other magazines. If the human race ever turns out 
any representatives who can succeed against the 
hopeles^y desperate odds which Williamson’s charac- 
ters overcome, there will be little likelihood of the 
race ending. 1 am especially fond of the humorous, 
garrulous, out indomitable character which, in this 
story was represented by the sandbat, Setsi, and, in 
earlier stories, notably by Giles Habibula. You can’t 
go wrong, as long as you have writers like Burks 
and Williamson doing your bodk-length features. In- 
cidentally, I noticed a suggestion by one reader that 
you cut the leMth of these stories from 50,000 to 
30,000 words. Don’t do it! A great many stories 
must be long to be good. 

“Faster than Light,” is a good human interest 
storyj just romantic enough. The suggestion that the 
velocity of light may decrease over great distances is 
interesting as a possible explanation of the incon- 
ceivably vast apparent velocity of distant star-clusters. 
Iucidentally_(correct me if I’m wrong) I believe that, 
while Einstein makes the absolute velocity of light the 
main premise in his famous general theory, I think he 
deduces, at one point, that this veloclQ' may NOT 
be constant, and then points out that this deduction 
does not in any way invalidate his theory! Anyway, 
that is the idea I got after a very careful study of a 
little, “popular” exposition of the subject. I wouldn’t 
attempt to wade through his mathematics, so perhaps 
my interpretation is wrong. 

“Vast Beyond Concept*’ embodies an idea that 
might well have been the basis of a much longer story. 
There is really very little in the story except the 
presentation of this idea. 

“The Weather Adjudicator” is timely and humorous. 
And what a success the plan was — for war! 

Willey Ley’s article, as usual, was interesting. And, 
I think, less likely of being carried out soon than is 
his more frequently mentioned dream of interplanetary 
travel by rocket ships! 

The cover is good, as is Paul’s illustration for “The 
Weather Ad&dicator.” 

I think that Marvel has jumped up pretty close 
to the top of the he^ in this number— Ope extremely 
good story and no bad ones is an ekoEtUent record- 
one, by the way, whi,ch was not achie$ad in the first 
two issues, because of. the Kutttttef Aqries. As I men- 
ticmed in a previous, letter, Kuttl£^«&s mitten some 
ime stories for other magazioee, 6ut thosi ^o were 
not so hot. 

D. B. Thompson 
3136 P St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


LOYAL READER 


Dear Editor: 

Thought I’d drop you a few lines to let you know 
that I’m a loyal reader of MARVEL SCIENCE 
STORIES. 

The best novel you have yet printed was “After 
World’s End” by Jack Williamson. I’ll say this 
much for him, when be writes a story you can under- 
stand it. Some writers use big words and “thick” 
terms that stump all but an expert in science. 

Wesso was once a good illustrator, but during the 
past two years his work has shown a steady decrease. 
Your best illustrators are Marchioni and Schomburg. 
Paul is also good, but he can’t compare with these. 
How about letting Schomburg do a cover, and let 
Marchioni and Paul do inner illustrations? 

Now about DYNAMIC: Your first issue was cer- 
tainly a humdinger. Coblentz was great in “Lord 
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SALES MEAN JOBS— BUY NOW— BUY. AMERIUAN 


Of Tranerica.” Cover: Great!, continue to use Paul 
for covers on DYNAMIC. Saunders’ cover for DY- 
NAMIC was not as good as his first for MARVEL. 

Blaine R. Ounmire 
414 Washington Ave., Charleroi, Pa. 


NO ORDINARY THRILLERS 


Dear Editor; 

Allow me to extend ray most hearty congratulations 
for publishing the novel. “Tomorrow,” by John Taine. 
This novel is certainly one of the best SciMice-Fic- 
tion stories that I have ever had the pleasure to read. 

In my opinion, having read every Science-Fiction 
magazine published during the last year, MARVEL 
is the best magazine in its fidd. Your stories have 
that air of realness about them that sets them apart 
from the ordinary thriller story with an interplanetary 
setting. 

Your new feature, the scientific cover bearing no 
relation to any story, is excellent, but why don’t you 
devote a full page to its explanation? The other 
features of your magazine are not bad. 

As each issue of MARVEL so far has been better 
than the preceding one, I await with eagerness the 
next. 

Maurice Kaplan 
6507 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


NEW FAN MAG 


Dear Editor: 

Readers of your magazine -will be interested in the 
new Futurian Federation of the V7orld, an organiza- 
tion which will make a strong attempt to enroll ev«y 
science fiction reader in its ranks. It is not necessary 
to be one of the ten most popular fans to join The 
Federation or to enjoy its organ; it is merely required 
that one have an active and alive interest in science 
fiction and in the future. 

The official organ of The Federation, The Futurian 
Review, furnishes the most adequate and interesting 
coverage of what is going on in science fiction and 
allied fields of any fan magazine. Subscriprions to 
this paper are given free to all members of The Fed- 
eration and can be obtained in no other way, but 
a sample copy, plus information on the club itself, 
may be had for 10c in coin of any country of the 
world sent to Frederik Pohl, Provisional President, 
280 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

Frederik Pohl 


I WILLIAMSON TOPS TAINE 

Dear Editor: 

Why do you even consider running a novel of 
more than 50,000 words? I trustingly believed every 
word of your promise in April-May DYNAMIC that 
“Tomorrow” would be the greatest super-science story 
ever written. But I was double-crossed. 

Author John Taine may have produced some great 
stories in the past, but “Tomorrow” is by no means 
his best. Besides being intolerably long, it was vague 
and talfcy and too full of aimless conversation and 
discussion. Moreover, it suffered painfully in com- 
parison ■with your earlier “Survival” by Burks and 
the fascinating, incomparable “After world's End” 
by Jack Williamson. 

Incidentally, besides having probably the smoothest 
prose-style of any science writer, Williamson has, 
in the latter yam, originated the best group of char- 
acters I’ve ever encountered. Barihorn and little 
Rogo and Setsi ■will live forever in the memory of 
fantasy enthusiasts. 

It is gratifying to see the magazine sticking closer 
to good taste. The first issue tottered dangerously, 
sex can only ruin science fiction. No class of pulp 
publications has higher standards than fantasy fiction, 
and the reading public "will keep them that way. 
Stories like “The Dark Heritage” “Faster Than 
Light,” and “After World’s End’’ are what make a 
magazine great. Maintain that level, and you’ll have 
a mag to be proud of. 

Coblentz’ vaunted satires have little attraction for 
me. They are too repetitiotis and their outcome too 
obvious. And some, I regret to say have been de- 
cidedly mediocre, not to say amateurish. 

(Oontinued on page 110) 
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Lightning Strikes Once 

(Gmtinued from page 103) 
sternly reproving. Mary wanted to throw 
herself into his arms ; he repulsed her. 

“Mary! You’ve made some mistake at 
the controls. It’s killed him. ' You 
didn’t. ..." 

“No, no, I tell you. Listen. ...” 

His unbending sternness silenced her. 
She did not at once realize what had hap- 
pened. She looked skyward ; there stiU 
was not a cloud. Memory of the past few 
seconds told her nothing. She couldn’t 
teU Morris now that his partner had 
aimed the bolt at the laboratory. She 
looked at the taU steelwork of the out- 
side structure, the landmark Kardel had 
been so insistent upon rearing as a monu- 
ment. Understanding came. 

‘ ‘ Morris, ’ ’ she said softly, ‘ ' before you 
get any wrong ideas. Let me talk; I 
think I ean explain. Please— dear.” 

Jules softened and followed her to the 
base of the tower. Kardel, lying sprawled 
(Turn to page 111) 
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DON’T SUFFER 

I NEEDLESSLY. Tnr this 
Wonderful Treatment 

I for pile euffering FREEl If yon are teouUed 
H with itcbinfe bte^ng (»-p7ofzuding pile^ write 
for a FREE sample of nfis’s Coirffi&atlon TOe 
KeetffiBBtand you may bless tiie day you read ibis. 
Write today to the E. fi. PAGE CO„ Dept. 406.D3, 
Marshall, Mich., or Toronto (5) OnL, Canada. 

^rt^*aaus MEAB joBS-aiyWt^i <ai£TOXSTHH? 


(Continued from page 108) 

Kuttner has marvelous control o£ atmosphere in 
his stories, but it cpuld be directed to more effective 
channels. His long novels lack organization; are too 
much hodge-podge. 

Burks does better with long novels than shorts. 
There is a certain literary flavor about his novels, 
a sort of dignity, that sets them apart from others. 

All in all, congratulations on a generally flne mag 
and p-sst! How about an amateur author^s contest? 

Bill Brudy 
Wolverine, Mich. 


BESIS-F STORY 


Dear Editor: 

I have just finished reading the fourth issue of 
MARVEL, and my impression is very favorable. Of 
course “Tomorrow’ was the best s. f. story I ever 
have read. 

I would like to see some covers with space ships, 
machinery and planets. I don’t care much for scenes 
of people. 

Might you print once a long interplanetary story 
by Eando Binder or Edmond Hamilton? 

Erich Vero 

206 West I06+h St., New York City 

WANTS OLD-TIMERS 


Dear Editor: 

Norman Saunders contributes a fine cover for the 
current issue of your magazine. I hope that he con- 
tinues his fine work. For future covers, I’d suggest 
alternating PauL Satmders, and Wesso. All of their 
work is better than average. 

Taine comes through with another swell story! It 
isn’t often that we come across intriguing stories such 
as this, and so this one is particularly welcome ! I 
hope to read more of Taine in your pages in the 
future. 

Harl Vincent’s “Newscast” is another good story. 
Not of the best, perhaps, but interesting. . . . 

I’d like to make some suggestions: — 

How about giving us one or two more stories each 
issue. Say three short stories and one novel each 
issue. 

Another thing, I wish you would have more illus- 
trations. One illustration for a short story is ex- 
pected; but, for a novel you should have at least four 
or five full-paged drawings! More illustrations tend 
to give the magazine a better appearance. 

Enlarge the readers’ department by one or two 
pages, using that small type. I’m sure this would 
be welcomed by most readers. 

I’d like to have some novels hy Coblentz, William- 
son, P. Schuyler Miller, Simak, Eando Binder, Burks, 
Hamilton, and some of the other “old-timers” in fu- 
ture issues of MARVEL- 

Here’s wishing MARVEL and DYNAMIC loads 
of luck! 

John V. Balfadonis 
Edifor— Science Fiction Collector 
1700 Franlrford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIGGER AND BETTER 


Dear Editor: 

Four issues of MARVEL now repose in my files 
and on thumbing through them I note the rapid im- 
provement “our’^ mag has made. At first, h k true, 
the mag had a spicy atmosphere but now it seems to 
have thrown that off. 

The booklength novels have been getting bigger 
and better. Burks’ “Survival,” Williamson’s “Atter 
World’s End,” and Taine’s “Tomorrow” are examples. 
The companion mag, DYNAMIC, has also been pat- 
ting out some good seieoce-fictiOD. 

A question, in closing; Do you intend to publish 
the Professor Jameson series by Neil E. Jones? 

George Aylesworth, Box 686 
Mackinaw City. Mich. 
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What's Your Question? 

(Continued f rom page 106) 

low but distinct vapor pressure sufficient, in a field 
of such low gravity, to dissipate it into space during 
the long span of astronomic time. The only possible 
solutions seems that Vesta is composed of quartz crys- 
tals or masses of white rock — which has interesting 
implications. 

It might well be considered unlikely that in the 
original throwing off of solar material there would 
be a mass, as great as Vesta represents, composed 
of a sharply limited number of elements, constituted 
as the albedo explanation requires. That specializa- 
tion is more easily understood if the asteroid is re- 
garded as a former part of a body of planetary size, 
in which large amounts of molten materials had first 
found segregation. 'Thus we find support for the other 
theory of the origin of the asteroids — and are con- 
.fronted with the Lost Planet as a tangible entity! 

What was it like? Its size, judged from the aggre- 
gate of asteroids, was just about that of the Earth; 
its orbit lay beyond that of Mars. Therefore it would 
have cooled and become habitable long before this 
planet. Its disruption, estimated from the age of 
meteors beliewd also to have been part of it and 
dated from the breakdown of radioactive materials, 
occurred in relatively recent astronomic times. At 
that time might not its race have been far more ad- 
vanced than ours? AND MIGHT THERE NOT, ON 
THE GREAT ASTEROIDS, STILL BE REMAINS 
OF THOSE SUPERIOR ACHIEVEMENTS? 

IT WILL COME. Out into space man must and 
will go, inexorably driven to expand the boundaries 
of his knowledge. Close at hand ' lies the greatest 
mystery of our sun-system. Inevitably, the day will 
come when man sets foot on the great fragments of 
Earth’s sundered twin! 

In the future it lies, but in the KNOWN future 
that is the TODAY of MARVEL’S scientifiction 
founded on science. 

Lightning Strikes Once 

(Continued from page 109) 
with a sheaf of bills just bCTond the 
reach of clawed and crisped fingertips, 
ivas not a sight to be seen. Yet here was 
mute testimony of one underlying cause. 

“Morris,” whispered the girl. “Kar- 
del was trying to produce a bolt of light- 
ning to kill you. He had produced one in 
the forest before you arrived. Seeing 
v/here he had focussed the potential cen- 
ter I sensed what he was doing. I ran to 
warn you. But look; look up at the 
tower. ’ ’ 

Jules looked. He had often wondered 
why Kardel had reared it so high. 

“Don’t you see?” asked Mary May. 
‘ ‘ He figured that the shortest distance to 
ground from his focus of potential was 
the laboratory, which was directly be- 
neath. But the tip of the tower was ac- 
tually the point of shortest gap. Kar- 
del erred; not I. His greed made him 
forget his mathematics.” 

Jules swept the girl into his arms. 
‘ ‘ Forgive me, darling, ’ ’ he whispered. ‘ ‘ I 
was so shocked by the tragedy I hardly 
knew what I was saying.” 

liTetly against his lapel, Mary Jlay 
breathed; “Of course I forgive you. I 
love you, Morris. ’ ’ 

And, to herself, ‘'“Yes, Kardel erred — 
in more ways than one. ’ ’ 


FALSE TEETH 

-LOWESTfRicES.: 

\ SEND NO 
„/ MONEY 



^FIT-RITE TEETH BY MAIL 

We make to measure, to fit you individually— 
BY MAIL— the World's No. 1 FIT-EITB Den- 
tal Plates for men and women— from an im- 
pression of your mouth. We have thousands of 
satisfied customers all over the country wear- 
ing teeth we made by mail at sensible prices. 

ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 

Make us prove you can’t beat our fit, work, or 
price. Save half or more. A dentist supervises 
the construction of each plate. Wear our den- 
tures as long as 60 days. Time payments possible. 

WITH 100^ MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Then, If you are not delighted with your improved looks-^ 
if you are not 100% SATISFIED— we GUARANTEE to re- 
fund ever y cent you pay us. We take your word. Try 
FIT-RITE Plates, set wiUr life-like, pearly-white porcelain 
teeth, Carved and styled for good looks, comfort, and life- 
long wear. 48-hour service on re-maklng and repairing old 
Monthly payments possible. 
^ Made at the World's Largest Den- 
n in tai Laboratory Making Dontai 

Plates Only 

PDFP Iniprssslon material, easy directions, and catalog. 

rtWfcfc WHITE ME TODAY! Or. Coilins, ctiief of staff. “ 

UNITED STATES DENTAL COMPANY 

Dept. 656 1656 Milwaukee Ave. Cblcapa 


PAYS 
UP TO 

233% 

PROFIT 


A. MAGIC-DISC 

HEATS WATER / 
/NSTAHTLy/ 



60 second Demonstration. 

EVERY HOME CAN 
AFFORD THIS AMA2 
ING LOW COST NEW 
IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
WATER HEATER. 

Made by an OLD Reliable Company. 
Amazing New Principle Heats Water 
instantly. <iust plug in the light socket. 
SELLS FAST and Pays Agehts up to 
233% PROFIT. NO RISK SAMPLE 
OF^ER. Write at once for details. 

THE LUX COMPANY 
OepLll-519 Elkbart, Ind. 



, S. Stemps wanted at 90% ftce vatuc. Mooev 
order sent- cn receipt. Send Statnps Registered. 

: (Dopt. AF4.) 

152 West 42nd St. N.Y.C. 


|»4IOTO|TAMP/ 


POSTAGE I^AMP SIZE — Gummed and 
Perforated. Reproduces from aoy alze photo 
or snao'shot. Initials or name— 7 letters 
free. Send ?1.00 now (bill, m.o.. stamps) 
for 100; 50— 75c; 25— 60c postpaid. Agents 
write for Big Profit offer. 

NATlOH-A-t PHOTOSTAMP CO. (Dept, AF) 
i62 W. 42nd St. 
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Is DAYS' TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by retu^ maS RECEIVE a set of 
S4 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING fNORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far sod near. Then the ai»veBeati« 
tiftil Stylo will oosi you only S3.90,no more;other 
•tyles 01.95 and np. 


WIIV j^Qunu.ia«0 WIOB 9VVIV<T'IBV& OV 

GLASS. DOCTOR H.E.BAICER,aD.> with 
oyer 30 years’ expericnSfe, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Pit or NO CO^. Circular 
mth latest styles and lowest pric^ TREE. 
MODERN SPEGTAC3.E CO.. Dept.95-J 
6125 Papaacola Ave., Chicago, 


SONG POEMS 

W ANTED AT ONCE = 

I Mother, Home, Love, Patriottc, Sacred, Comic or I 

any subject. Don't delay; send us your original ■ 
Poem today for immediate consideration. B 

RICHARD BROS., 54 Woods Bldtf,, CHICAGO I 




Closing Out — Automatics 

8 Shot-32 cal. No. 067 

fine blued flnisb'; acctiratA hard ehootins. 
veil ooDstnicted; smootb vorking; good 
quality. Pocket size, 5%" overall; vt. 

25 oz. $7.95 

32 Cal. Colonial MUitaiT Model 10 sbot. 

6^" overall; wt. 30 oz. Prfoe oow $8.95 

25 Cal. German Automatics; Finest made: 

7 shot Vest pocket size; “Zehna”— $9.8^ 

8ohmel8ier>-^l0.95. Holctera Open 76o: SI 

i l.75. AmmuBittoD — ^25 oal.— Soc; 82 cal. — - . --- 

2 Deposit H C.O.D. Give aee. oceupatlon and references. 
Bargain Ca^og, & & W., Cmts, Rifles, POllee Goodi. Bylges. 
Air Guns, Telescopos. Binoculars, Cameras, eto. Sand 3o stamp. 
LEE SaLeS CO. (dept, TF> & Wast 32Pd Bt., New Yoflc City 

LOVE— HAPPINESS- 

SUCCESS, FREE! 

I will answer three questions and help you ac^com- 
plish your desires. Send 10c silver, birthdate and ques- 
tions for Character Analysis. Dr. Louis Tousana, 
Dept. 205, P. O. Box 911, Chicago, 111. 


FILMS 25' 


DEVELOPEDI And EIGHT Velo* Prints GUAR- 
ANTEED Hiihm Quiny. FRESi msumaneoadve 
FILE ,nd S mlHttncnt solvent. Pronpl Htvlct. All tor SSa 

KNICKERBOCKER PICTURE COMPANY 

738 BROADWAV NEW YORK OTY 


M* ULIt HEAi J0B«-eUY NOW— BUT RHETniWN WMj 


WHAT'S YOUR 
ANSWER? 

Answers to questions on page lOO 


1. A — angstroms or angstrom units; Btu — 
British thermal units; c.g.s. — centimeter -gram- 
second (system of units) ; mg — milligrams; F — 
Fahrenheit (scale); f — farads; cm— centimeters; 
c.m.— center of mass; K — Kelvin (scale); kv — 
kilovolts; e.m.f. — electromotive force; e.m.u. — 
electromagnetic units. (1 point for each symbol 
correctly identified.) 

2. One in which a small change of temperature 
produces a relatively large change of volume (6 
points). 

3. An Amtneter is an instrument for measuring 
the amperage of a current; an anemometer, for 
measuring the force or velocity of wind ; a sphyg- 
momanometer, blood pressure; a brontometer, the 
duration of thunder; a sextant, angular distance. 
An annuitant is the beneficiary of <in annuity. 
(2 points for each.) 

4. 100“ C = 212® F (the boiling point of wa- 
ter); 212® C = 413%® F (to get F, multiply C 
by 9, divide by 5, then add 32). 32® F = 0® C 
(the freezing point of water) ; 0° F = — 17%“ C 
(to get C, f,rst subtract 32 from F, then multiply 
by 5, and divide by 9). (3 points for each tem- 
perature correctly converted.) 

5. One that is devoid of active chemical proper- 
ties or non-combustible (6 points). 

6. a) Phylum; b) class; c) order; d) family; 
e) genus; f) species. (2 points for each division 
correctly placed.) 

7. Caveology, or the science of caves. (6 points.) 

8. Both are vaccines (3 points). An antigen, a 
substance which stimulates the or^nism to pro- 
duce antibodies (2 pointe), is a synthetic vaccine 
(1 point) ; a serum, a Hood constituent in which 
antibodies have already been produced (2 points), 
is a natural vaccine (2 points). 

9. Streptococcus is a bacterial micro-orgajiism 
(3 points) ; streptocarpus is the seed (smallest In 
the world) of an herb (So. American, with 1,800,- 
000 seeds to an oz.) (3 points). 

10. a) 40 miles an hour. 

b) 1 to 4. 

c) 11. 

d) 10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. (5 

pennts fbr udi,) 
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O H, BOY! What a bike! A 
long, low, silvery beauty 
made ot stainless, rust-proof 
aluminum alloy. Light in 
weight, yet stronger (Weight 
for weight) than sted. Com- 
pletely streamlined bow-arch 
frame, 19" high. Fully 
equipped with hornlite with 
side navigation lights, stream- 
lined sprocket-wheel guard, 
coaster brake, luggage carrier, 
frame pump, and parking 
stand. A truly wonderful bike. 
Earn it, and any of 300 other 
prises. Mail the coupon today. 


fnenixthh . 

SILVER 

KING 


Fascinai 


NOW 


OPEN 


ProBtable Profession 
. to More Men e Women 

■ years available only to a few. .its sewts 

„..a fabulous prices were paid for Instfttcooq* 

This same instruction Is now available to you at a me** ft*55?*LfS 
the foniier pries ahd you need noi leave your present worfc uno l you 
have uualified as an ejtjiert and can comnaud an expert's psy, Tne 
aemand for BOTH MEN AND WOMEN lias shorm a steady 
lncr»SB and few, if any, have ever laeked employment, 

LEARN IN 90 DAYS AY HOME [(Wfin 

'Deo spare time at home to master a profession which l^s & ^nwnbf 
made thousands of dollars for ambitious men and women, b Aiy*"?! 
Many graduates have completed their trainlnsj in three 
momhebutyoucan tafte your own tune, it need not inter- 
fere wdtb either worlt or pleasure. All instructloa has 
been prepared by the teachers in our famous resident 
scIiool>— the same material is used and a DIPLOMA Is 
awarded upon graduation. 

ANATOMY CHARTS AND BOOKLET FREE 
N« Obligation Ot Any Kind SEND COUPON 

the” op* Iw/EDisW” pJfAs'SAdfe^successor't “iJaflonir ColTe^ 
of iKassage), Dept. 40S— 30 B, Adams SL, Chicago, 
you may* Bend me PRSE and postoaid, Anatomy Charts, booUst con- 
tainice photographs and letters from graduates and complete details 
of your offer. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


■*r -k -k -k ic Soles Mean Jobs— iay New— Buy American -k ir -k -k if 


GUARANTEED 

TIRES! 

GOODYEAR'GOODRIGH 
FIRESTONE ‘U.S. and 

0th4r Standard Makes 

i 

FREE! 

ANTERN 

WRh Every 


Tire users by the 
ttiomands r!I over 
the U.S.A. vouch for 
the Long Hard Serv- 
ice of our Standard 
tires recondi- 
rltbbigbij 
lateriale end I 
etboda by onr tire 
. .xperts. Ourffl 
I years sxperlence 
ij makes it posslhio to - 
To5er tires at lowest irrlcea, with legal 

EVERY TIRE GUARANTEED! 

BALLOON TIRra REOULAR CORD TIRES 

*• '• •' " • — — TnbeslSfcte Tires Tubes 

; $3.45 11.4$ 

' 2Sbtxi>i S.4S 1.4S 

'3?30xa 3.«S 1.85 

%8i& S.7S 1.75 

..<£l35xS 3.95 1.75 






per 


Bsry. AL 


■<>^427 $10.95 $l.Gi 
s-jassi? 10.95 
aig^ezs 11.48 
4.4N40z8 13.23 

BALLOON TIRES 


‘ OD each tire ordered, 
j ship balance C. O.D. 

- -nt In fall with order. To 

> meyaabstltute brands If neces- 
lAOT) NEW-GUAil.ANTEED- 
PERRY-FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
2Sa8-»eS.IRtchlgaaAv.,Dept. 0-«l,CliteaEo,l». 


Boys! 


Boys I 


Mail 


Coupon 




other big prizes. You’ll MAKE MOJ^Y while you earn them, 
too. It’s easy to start. Need not interfere with school. Just deliver 
our popular magazines to people whom you secure as customera in 
your neighborhood. Some boys earn a prize such as a model airplane 
or a compo'pearl knife the firet day- Perhaps you can, too. Hurry! 
Mail the coupon NOW. 

Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. S63 

'The Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio 
Dear Jim: Start me earning MONEY and PRIZES at once. 




■«- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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Now Play Who 
Could 


Surprised 

Friends 


Learned Quickly 
at Home 

I didn't dream I could 
actuslly learn to play 
wiiliout a teacher. Is'ow 
when 1 play for people 
they hardly bellere that 
I Icarued to play so 
well In so short a time. 
“H. C. S.. Call?. 


Best Method 
by Far 


SEE HOW EASY IT IS! 

• Look at the diagram above. The first note is "E.” That's 
the white key to the right of the two black keys near the mid- 
dle of the piano keyboard. The next note "D/’ one note lower, 
is the next white key to the left and, similarly, the next note, 
"C," ia the next white key to the left of that one. The follow- 
ing three notes are simply a repetition of the first three and 
tliere you are, actually playing the familiar melody of “Swanee 
River." 

That's the modem way to learn music; you learn to play by 
playiiitf. No tedious study and practice. This shortcut method 
starts you on a real tune In your very first lesson. After a few 
weeks, youTl be able to read the notes off like a regular 
musician. Soon you are able to play scores of familiar favorites 
and new hits at sight. And that applies to any instrument; 
violin, guitar, accordion, saxophone, whichever you want to 
leam. It takes only a few minutes a day, costs only a few 
cents a lesson. 

Here’s Free Proof— 

Tott just can’t realize how 
method until you send for t 
it actually works. No cost, 

tion lesson. You’ll also ire.^,,v « — 

explains eyerythiM. See for yours^ why over 700.000 ^people all over 
the world have token up muslo this easy way. Just mall the coupon- 
today. (Note: Instruments snppUed when desired, wh « cr^U 
Address U. S, School of Music, 2445 Brunswick Bldg.. New York, N, Y. 

EataUished 1898— Our Forty^first Year 

SEND FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION LESSON 

r 1.1—— -II I 

I U. S. School of Music. 2465 Brunswick Bldg., New York. N. Y. |. 

I without cost or obligation to me, please send me your f»e fflus- • 
I trated Booklet and Demonstration Lesson, showing how I can leam t 

I at home to play the instrument checked below. (Do you have i 
Instmmentt. ) | 


I Piano Saxophone MandeHn Clarinet Ukulele 

I Violin Cello Trombone Flute Onan j 

* Guitar Hawaiian Cornet Piccolo Modern Elemen. ; 

I Piano Accordion Guitar Trumpet Drjms and tary_,Harmony 
Plain Accordion Banjo ” — 


1 

I Name 

I 
I 
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Iftcmeif MloAUt^ IfUvi^ tAe doe! 

PICTURE 

n I M SELLS TDf 

If I H 19 everyone! 

SAMPLE 
RING 
From Any 
Photo You 
Send Only 


Hand Tinted in Natural Life Like Colors. lOe Extra 

It’s here! The hottest, most sensational, most gripping 
selling ideta of the age! THE PICTURE IIING- 
the ring men and women ever.where, rich and poor, 
young and old want to wear and keep their whole 
lives long. Why? Because on this beaiitil'ul ring 
is permanently reproduced any photograph, snapshot 
or picture of some loved one. Yes— reproduced 
clearly and .sharply and made part of tire ring 
itself so it can’t rub off, come off or fade off. 

This sensational new idea is making an unbeliev- 
able hit. Men and women — even those without 
an hour's soiling e.tperlenoe — are taking dozens 
of orders a day and making dollars of profit by 
the handful. And now. in your territory, YOU 
can cash in big. every day, with this ex- 
citing sure-fire profit-maker and earn money 
so easily. It will seem more like play than 
work. 


SELLS TO EVERYONE! 


Beautiful Permanent 
Picture Ring Made 

From Any Photo or Picture 


Make Pockets Full of Dollars 
Just Wearing Ring! 

Cim you imagine a more novel, more unusual 
gift than the Picture King? Uow can any man 
or woman find a more beautiful way to express 
loving sentiment than giving a wife, a child, a 
parent, a friend, a sweetheart a Picture King wltli 
the donor's portrait expertly reproduced! What 
a surprise] 10 orders a day Is an easy goal — 20 
orders a day are not too much to expect. 


A Treasure Remembrance 

Its Value Beyond Price! 

Once women carried pictures of their loved ones in lockets; 
and men carried them in watch cases. Those days are gone, 
but the desire to carry the portrait of a loved one is as 
strong as ever. Not until the amazing secret process for 
transferring jiicture.s to rings was di.scovered, was it possible 
to rcrlve this grand old custom and to satisfy the hunger 
of every human being to exjiress again tills grandest of all 
sentiments. How mothers and fathers will welcome this op- 
portunity to wear a ring with the most precious setting of 
all — a picture of their beloved child. How happy every man 
and woman will be to keep alive the memory of a departed 
one by carrying with them always, night and day, this beau- 
tiful Picture Ring. 

Order Your Sample Ring Now! 
You Don’t Risk a Penny! 

Never before has anything like this come your way. No 
competition from anyone — no looking for prospects (they are 
all around you) — no earrsdng a big stock or putting any 
money into goods. SimpJv showing your sample ring a few 
times a day, if you only start witli your friends and neigh- 
bors. will be enough to glie you an endless chain of ortleis. 
We cut away all red tape and are ready to send you a 
SAMPLE RING at sen.satlonally low .special wholesale price 
of only 48c. The minute you take it out of its beautiful Gift 
Box you are ready to go after the orders. Rush the coupon 
below for YOUR sample ring NOW! That’s all the outfit you 
need. It will do all your selling for you. And we make it 
easy for you to obtain this sample .\BSOI.tTTELT FREJ5 OF 
A PEN'NT COST under our libera! offer. 



SEND NO MONEY! 


Hundreds of customers write they wouldn’t take a fortune 
for their rings if they couldn't get others. $5.00 and even 
$10.00 would be a small price for the PICTURE RING — 
but as a special offer we send you the beautiful PICTURE 
RING, made from any photo or picture you send for only 
48el Don't wait. Rusli the coupon at once for the sample 
ring on our NO RISK plan and see for yourself what a 
whirl-wind money maker this is for you. ACT RIGHT 
NOW! 


MOTHER 


HUSBAND 


BABY 



PICTURE RING CO. i 


IX TH. & JACKSON STREET 
C I N Cl N NATt OHIO 


SEND YOUR RINC SIZE NOW 


■ PICTURE RING CO., I RING SIZE I ^ 

I Dept. C-66, 

12th and Jackson Sts., 

I Cincinnati, Ohio. I I 

Enclosed to photo. Please rush my Individually made 
I Picture Ring and starting equipment. Will pay post- 
man 48c plus few cents postage. It to understood that 
■ u i am not entirely sati.sfled, I can return ring within 
s aay.s and you will refund my monev in full. 

I Hand Tinted m Natural Life Like Colors. lOc Extra 

Name 

Address 

City State 




FOOT ITCH 


THLETE’S FOOT 
Send Coupon 
Don *f Pa y Un til Relieved 


According to the Government Health 
Bulletin No. E-28, at least 50% of the adult 
population of the United States are being 
attacked by the disease known as Athlete’s 
Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the 
toes. Little watery blisters form, and the 
skin cracks and peels. After a while, the 
itching becomes intense, and you feel as 
though you would like to scratch off all the 
skin. 

BEWARE OF IT SPREADINC 

Often the disease travels all over the bot- 

o of the feet. The soles of your feet be- 
conje red and swollen. The skin also cracks 
and peels, and the itching becomes worse 
and worse. 

Get relief from this disease as quickly as 
possible, ^because it is very contagious, and 
it may go to your hands or even to the un- 
der arm or crotch of the legs. 

Most people who have Athlete’s Foot 
have tried all kinds of remedies to relieve it 
without success. Ordinary germicides, an- 
tiseptics, salve or ointments seldom do any 
good. 


HERE’S HOW TO RELIEVE IT 


The germ that causes the disease is 
known as Tinea Trichophyton. It buries 
itself deep in the tissues of the skin and is 
very hard to kill, A test made shows it 
takes 15 minutes of boiling to kill the germ; 
so you can see why the ordinary remedies 
are unsuccessful. 

H. F. was developed solely for the pur- 
pose of relieving Athlete’s Foot. It is a 
liquid that penetrates and dries quickly. 
You just paint the affected p^ts. It peels 
off the tissue of the skin where the germ 
breeds. ; . 

ITCHING STOPS QHICKIT 

As soon as you apply H. F. you should find 
that the itching is quickly relieved. You 
should paint the infected parts with H'. F. 
night and morning until your feet are well. 
Usually this takes from three to ten days, 
although in severe cases it may take longer 
or in mild cases less time. ^ 

H. F. will leave the skin soft and smooth. 
You may marvel at the quick way it brings 
you relief; especially if you are one of those 
who have tried for years to get rid of 
Athlete’s Foot without success. 



H. F. SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


Sign and mail the coupon, and a bottle 
of H. F. will be mailed you immediately 
Don’t send any money and 
don’t pay the postman any 
money; don’t pay anything 
any time unless H. F. is help- 
ing you. If it does help you, 
we know you will be 
glad to send us $I for 
the supply ' at the end 
often days. That’s how 
much faith we have in 
H. F. Read, sign and 
mail the coupon today. 


GORE PRODUCTS, INC A. F. 

807 Perdido St.. New Orleans, La. 

Please send me immediately a complete sup- 
ply for foot trouble as described above. I 
agree to use it according to directions. If at 
the end of 10 days my feet are getting better, 1 
will send you §1. If I am not entirely satisfied, 
I will return the unused portion of the bottle to 
you within 15 days from the time I receive it. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY .....STATE, 



